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PHILOSOPHY IN LAW AND GOVERNMENT 
(Presidential Address) 


I HAVE hesitated long before attempting this subject. I 

have weighed its import and its reaction, and though I 
know it may cost much opposition, I may not waiver. 

It is unlikely that anyone will approve, but there are 
higher dreams than the approval of men and loftier moti- 
vations. One will say, as many have said, that the philoso- 
pher has no time for government, that this is not his prov- 
ince, that his terrain is speculation, not fact. The other will 
damn because we are too metaphysical, and so twixt both 
we perish. 

For the former, might I say in passing, that its propo- 
nents must have forgotten the Republic and Ta Politika and 
Thomas’ commentary on the latter in one volume of De 
Regimine Principis and a legion of men and volumes whose 
raison d’etre was the metaphysics of law and government. 

It is almost unbelievable but it is incontestable that 
metaphysics in general has had such a negligible influence 
in the development of the law that you might without criti- 
cism ignore it. I need not say, I trust, that I am talking of 
the common law and not of any derivation of the Roman 
jurisprudence, which, by the way, is somewhat better 
circumstanced. 

Surely it is lamentable that in a matter so intimately 
connected with life, philosophy has had no commerce. Sure- 
ly we of the Schools have a dread reckoning to make that 
in the centuries of our great erudition we have done nothing 
for that science which should be more than any other (and 
I say that conscious of the superlative) the direct progeny 
of the mother philosophy because it is the only science that 
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actually touches human life that still remains a speculative 
study. 

It may not irk you who sit in places apart and dream 
that government and law have been permitted to go their 
stygian road by us unaided, even ignored, perhaps abhorred, 
the while they cried upon the night for guidance, but we 
were otherwhere involved in heaven only knows what matter, 
good I doubt not, helpful I hope, but not so vital as the thing 
that pleads for aid and knew not that it needed us and some 
of us were dallying in inanities. 

The philosophy that will be in truth “Perennis’”’ will be 
so because it has life and vibrancy and can hold men’s souls 
and can teach men’s minds and can formulate the policies 
of Humanity and point the way to others who walk in 
shadow. We are so likely to forget this, wrapped in our 
mantles of serenity, dealing with minds less speculative than 
ours that afford us little challenge. We are very like those 
knights of the round table who, having seen the vision of 
the Grail clothed in mystic samite, swore that they would 
follow to the end of the earth. Well might their liege Lord 
say to them that most of them would follow wandering fires, 
lost to themselves and him, “Leaving human wrongs to right 
themselves,” said he. So true that is of us who have seen a 
vision of beauty and grandeur that is almost divine. 

This is not said in criticism, but in evaluation. I cou.d 
wish that all of us might always live in cloistered isolation. 
How much easier for us and better, perhaps, but meanwhile 
children need us and men are in dearth of our leadership, 
but we are far away. 

I shall not ask of you if it may soil the garment that you 
wear so majestically, and I say that in no spirit of sarcasm, 
to come down into the marts, to be seen in the unhallowed 
halls of legislature, to frequent the courts that are called of 
justice, but I do believe that even on Olympus you should 
ponder the cares of men, that at very least you should know 
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that there is penury that you can enrich, misery that you 
can alleviate, a void that you can fill. 

I said but a few moments ago that metaphysics had 
made no real contributions to the growth of the law, if you 
may call it growth. I referred chiefly, of course, to our own 
Scholasticism. I might have said it about any school, with 
the due and few exceptions that I shall make presently. The 
sad truth of the matter is that there has been no one to be- 
come aware of this, because the legist knows nil about meta- 
physics and the metaphysician knows just as little about the 
law. Granted that this was to be expected, it does not cease 
to be deplorable. With all this wealth we are still in pau- 
perism, bankrupt philosophically. If both of us or either 
were not so smug, much might have been done. Now we 
can but contemplate the loss. 

I am called upon at this point to defend that part of my 
statement that maintains that the law has not known its 
mother. In explanation of this, I would like to remind you 
that the history of all science runs essentially thus. Its 
origin was in some branch of metaphysics. When it was 
sufficiently developed to maintain itself as a distinct entity, 
it separated from the matrix. Thus have been born most 
of the branches of study. Through the process the parent 
nurtured its progeny and the mark of its maternity is on it. 
Not so the law, which is still very largely a thing of specula- 
tion. Where we might have expected the impress of meta- 
physics, we find only a rash of eclecticism, or is it just for- 
tuity that has somewhere insinuated the appearance of 
learning or appropriated its masque? 

Lest I give a false impression, I would not be understood 
as saying that the law has not been erudite. On the con- 
trary, it will ever be the marvel of scholarship and may 
seem an. indictment of philosophy that there has been such 
wondrous logic, such impressive profundity in the work of 
the bench and the bar. 
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That does not absolve either side from the arraignment 
that is more than implicit, for this subtlety has been devel- 
oped without any formal philosophy, generally speaking, 
without even a psychology in most cases. It would be in- 
accurate even to say that pragmatism has been its mentor 
as that term is used technically, and all academic thinkers 
insist that this is not a child of the fold. If I were com- 
pelled to name the pervading system, I should call it oppor- 
tunism, and if I had to approximate a formal school, I would 
say utilitarianism, ranging from egoistic to altruistic and 
ultimating in that today. 

For the benefit of the metaphysician who absolves him- 
self from all blame for his ignorance of the law, I must ex- 
plain that its evolution has been a thing of necessity, of 
chance rather than of plan or teleology. Begotten out of 
human need, it has been permitted to grow without benefit 
of clergy or pedagogue and has been reformed only when 
utter disaster loomed. 

Maine says in “Ancient Law” that Roman law began as 
it ended with a Code. Our law has never been codified. I 
sometimes wonder if such a code might not spell its doom. 
If legists and publicists, particularly, recognize the sad des- 
titution of our juridical approach, there might come a new 
era in our law. 

It is difficult to generalize here, as elsewhere, and likely 
to be very bad prezpedeutics. Conscious of that, I must 
still outline the general history necessary to understand our 
present status. 

It is not unlikely that we began, as most people, with 
somewhat of drama, not as much as Orientals, or even as 
the Romans, because we had much experience behind us and 
were not so primitive as the men who gathered in the 
comitia curiata. Despite that, we did have some play act- 
ing—as witness—the trial by battle and some not too natu- 
ral jurisprudence, as in the trial by fire. This is not too 
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important, but it reminds you that we have that millstone 
to carry, however it may have been worn by natural tritura- 
tion—and what is more important, we are essentially tra- 
ditionalists and sons of precedent, and we break with the 
past only with violence. The “seal” is, of course, an out- 
standing witness to this, but not by any means the solitary 
exhibit. 

It is true that we have changed somewhat, modified 
somewhat, but I feel sure that any thinking lawyer will 
recognize that we are the most unprogressive of all the 
learned professions, probably of all the professions. It must 
be apparent to anyone that every social science but ours has 
been experimenting, and we have not so much as done that. 

Building upon this foundation of adjustment, the growth 
of the law has been in very large measure the result of cir- 
cumstance and not of preplanning. Indeed, very early in 
its history, it found itself hampered by forms of pleading, 
by lack of remedy, by strictures of limited experience. Thus 
was equity begotten. Even then men were more ingenious 
than we or more humane, and equity became the supple 
twin of impotent law. It is unbelievable that there might 
have been a time when an “accounting” was impossible or 
even an “injuction.”” We would seem quite as ludicrous, I 
have no doubt, even to that ancient people that we have done 
so little to make so important an aspect of our lives so lack- 
ing in ordered development. 

Our genealogy can be read in key cases that crystallized 
old sentiment or interpreted it, and the one and the other 
became the norm of life for millions of this English-speak- 
ing race. 

It would be graceless and discourteous to take you 
through the backpaths that lead sometimes into legal morass 
and that in turn spells human defeat or social frustration. 
Most of you know that in this country our constitution has 
been by tortion made to say things that it never meant to 
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say; that we have had to amend it more than once, not to 
meet changing conditions, but to conquer sophistry and 
needle-brained casuistry. You have the anomaly of the law 
of one state differing from that of another, which is in- 
evitable in our system of federated states, but you also have 
the much graver paradox of the law of one judicial depart- 
ment of a state as different from that of another until a 
supreme court of judicature makes it uniform throughout. 
This is not a practical consideration, but it should give 
dread pause to those of us who think ourselves to be pro- 
gressive scholars. It should remind us that we are but 
tyros. 

The important aspect, indeed the bewildering and shock- 
ing humiliation of it, is that decisions are made according 
to the exigencies of the hour and with very little regard for 
the future and none for abstract truth and justice that may 
be in issue. It is a great tribute to the bench that on such 
beginnings we have achieved so much, little as that may be, 
and by that token it is a great affront to cold reason that it 
should be so effectively ignored. 

That is the general picture of the growth of law and 
government, although the latter has done a slightly better 
job than the former. To make this depiction accurate, I 
must here develop what I have merely mentioned. It would 
be incorrect for you to assume that there has been no philo- 
sophical influence at work. My objection is that it has been 
sporadic, incoherent, contradictory, and disordered. More- 
over, there have been times when it has been more dis- 
cernible than others, times when it has been more operative 
than others. We may laugh at the ethical mathematics of 
Jeremy Bentham, but he has left such a heritage as anyone 
might envy, that properly directed might have given new 
vision to the future. 

It is very important that you should not take the idea 
from what I have said or may, that Scholasticism has not 
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played any part in the growth of the law. It was inevitable 
that in a time and a civilization that were so largely domi- 
nated by that school, its influence would be felt. My con- 
cern is that it has been so haphazard and that it has not 
grown apace. In any case, I feel that the case has not been 
overstated and that pure metaphysics (especially Thomism) 
has not had its day in court. 

Before proceeding to constructive suggestions, I would 
like to emphasize what I said by way of introduction, vid., 
that neither party to this situation is aware of the facts. 
Your ordinary lawyer is not all concerned with speculation. 
His is a world of empiricism (or so he thinks). He is much 
more concerned with the substantive law than he is with the 
fundamental and abstract principle of justice (and this is 
not to be construed as a condemnation of his ethics), al- 
though one might well examine the legal code of ethics and 
find no philosophy worthy of the name. Comparatively few 
opinions go into the philosophical implications of any case. 
When such a judgment is written, it becomes at once a thing 
of note and is certainly marked “X” by the law student if 
not by the practitioner. 

He is much more concerned with the evidence he has 
than with the ultimate reaction of his case upon the body 
politic. He would not be an average attorney, I would say, 
who asks if his client has that side of the litigation which 
will ultimately advance the cause of truth. His “out” here 
is that he is an advocate, not a judge, and I can see the con- 
tention, but I still think it a great calamity that he should 
view it so. 

It makes of the law a game of wits and leads to sharp 
practice inevitably. It makes the issue for the lawyer a 
clear cut one, and it is not philosophical. I am not dream- 
ing that he would suppress evidence or falsify. I am only 
saying that he plays the law as a game, or he acts it as a 
drama, or he executes it as an art. In the process he is fre- 
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quently a great player, a marvelous actor, a really admir- 
able artist. You may add thereto that he is frenquently 
scintillatingly brilliant, fatally logical, and movingly dy- 
namic, but he is rarely the constructive thinker that his 
status as monitor of a people’s progress and guardian of its 
righteous conduct dictates he should be. He does not think 
of himself in that light. He is seldom trained to meta- 
physical thinking, and even less often in Scholastic thought. 
To rewrite this story will mean to unearth the legal founda- 
tions of this race and to seriously impair the fabric of this 
republic, because we have not written or thought or acted 
as philosophers. It would be more accurate to say that we 
have been materialists in large measure, dominated by what- 
ever political philosophy may have been current. Certainly 
we have not been spiritual-minded. We have not even been 
social-minded, despite appearances to the contrary in the 
new interest in sociological factors as mirrored in court 
decisions. 

The very acumen of the advocate and his great ability, 
plus a zeal for achievement that is not infrequently evan- 
gelical in its ardor, make him a very dangerous denizen of 
society, where he is not properly motivated because he has 
not been rightly trained. Even now the American Associa- 
tion of Law Schools has a comparatively limited list of 
schools that require a liberal education as prerequisite for 
the study of the law. I have delayed upon these very prac- 
tical aspects of the subject because I am determined that 
this one Presidential address will not merely criticize or 
only appraise or solely theorize, but will in all honesty con- 
structively offer a therapy in so far as that may be done. 

We have thus far studied the status of philosophy in the 
law as an historical fact. We have deliberately ignored the 
current present because it presents a situation and a prob- 
lem that are sui generis. 

Man is essentially philosophical, even metaphysical, it 
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would seem. This is not to be interpreted as formal think- 
ing, but as radical philosophizing. When andwhere he is 
least professedly philosophical, he is essentially so radically. 
It was, therefore, of destiny that this thought would insinu- 
ate itself into our jurisprudence and our political life. 

If you sow a field with grain, you are in fair way to 
eradicate weeds. If your sowing is sparse, that noxious life 
dominates and at last conquers the grain. So in this garden 
of God where men live, there has been sown good seed, but, 
alas, it has not been nurtured and the tares have fallen from 
the hands of careless men (I cannot even think them wick- 
ed), and already it is harvest, and what a strange reaping it 
makes. The weeds of philosophical pragmatism, of socio- 
logical sentimentalism, and sometimes sentimentality, have 
all but destroyed the good grass. 

The relatively recent history of jurisprudence, and this 
includes the law of all countries of the Occident, has seen 
four influential schools, vid., Historical, Analytical, Philo- 
sophical, and Sociological. To the casual observer and for 
general purposes those names are sufficiently descriptive. 
Some of the work has been constructively erudite, much of 
it has been negligent and negligible. In America we are 
presently in the hands of and at the mercy of the doctrines 
and doctrinaires of the last named group. 

It is inaccurate to call it a school of thought. It is a 
psychic mass rebellion against conditions that were indub- 
itably lamentable. It is a reaction to the cycle of legal op- 
pression that accompanied capitalistic tyranny. It was 
fated that such a reaction would come, but it is a pity that 
it came in this way. It has much of the psychology of de- 
feat and all the querulousness of reactionism. It has in- 
spired some epoch-making decisions for good or evil. It is 
not even in its_ascendancy yet, and it will be heard. 

It may be well to here note that nothing can ever justify 
the economic and moral crimes of the last century. Much 
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as I deplore the triumph of this very crude materialism, I 
prefer it a thousand times to what it seeks to abolish; and 
no honest man, savant or ignoramus, will shed a solitary 
tear for the demise of what was. 

Those who wish may decry this as a system, and with 
much truth. Those who will may say that it is overrated, 
beneath contempt; but while the names Republican and 
Democratic, sometimes in honor I hope, have lost all signifi- 
cance save as denominations of stupid machines that are 
too frequently wantonly dishonest, this doctrine of the socio- 
logical school is writing law under the roof of the Supreme 
Court of these United States and in most of the state capi- 
tals of America, and it is advising the executive of this 
country in that multifarious policy that is at once the tor- 
ment and the confusion of this people, until we know not 
where we are, nor whence we are, nor whither we are 
tending. 

I would not think of impugning the honesty of a solitary 
adherent. I question that some of them know whereof they 
were taught or that they recognize their ancestry. Certain- 
ly they could not know their progeny, for it is as promis- 
cuous as the sky. 

Meanwhile, the sleeping populace moves ever forward to 
it knows not what end, and we who are set upon the battle- 
ments to keep our sentry hear their question, “Watchman, 
what of the night?” 

Most of us are not so skilled in things so mundane that 
we can recognize these traitors to our peace. The rest are 
saying in sweet apathy that this is not our business. We 
have lived always away from men. We have since days of De- 
mocritus, and before, been visionaries. We walked the Stoa 
or the groves of the Academy. We did not mingle in the 
Areopagus or in the Forum. It has been our privilege from 
afar to watch men come and go, the pawn of our theories 
and the flotsam of our currents. So be it; but man lives for 
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his fellow man or dies. Not even the philosopher may gain- 
say that whatever may have been the truth in the past, the 
challenge of the present calls us into the hurly-burly, into 
the streets, the sewers even, if men must live there. 

To our eternal obloquy be it said that we, who alone of 
all the schools trace a very definite lineage back through a 
thousand years and without too much violence to thought a 
kinship with more than two thousand years of Aristotelian 
Dualism, have done but little to or for the law of men here 
at least. We have not written our spirit into their legisla- 
tion or their judgments. We have walked unconscious of 
our privilege, oblivious to the call of our kind in need. 

Perhaps we had no other way. And you say that who 
believe in your philosophy as second only to theology as able 
in most things to stand even without the aid of theology. 
Just that has been happening in more fields than that of 
law, and just that has been responsible for the ontological 
insolvency of the law. Any man will gladly become a formal 
philosopher if you teach him. 

Allow me to very briefly indicate where we might have 
helped and what we might have contributed. This is meant 
to be no more than a memorandum. 

I submit first that our method should prove a definite 
aid. We are analytically synthetic. The law has become 
too largely analytic, following the trend of empiricism and 
thus relinquishing one of its great inheritances. Of course, | 
it uses deduction, but it is not as dominant as it might be. 

In the question of reality, the jurists have been largely, 
if inconsistently, monistic. This is not strange, since the 
world has been so, and they must judge that world, no other. 
Yet, even the unsympathetic cannot fail to recognize what 
a balance dualism would effect. At once there is set up the 
cry of “compromise.” Strange, and this is the only escape 
from it. All other systems are steeled to it. 

In the epistemological and psychological areas where 
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there is any learning at all, it is the natural product of a 
monistic teaching, as might be expected; even where the 
origin was subjectivistic or ideal, it became once more prag- 
matic. In this country more than in England, the temper 
of the philosopher in the early part of this century has been 
observable in the decisions of our courts. The men who 
wrote them were quite unconscious of the currents that pro- 
duced them. 

You listened last year at this function of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association to one of the best known 
and most accomplished writers on the subject of law and 
government in America tell you that the philosophy of a 
people in its legislature and judicature is in large part the 
resultant of “animal heat.” (I should like to say in passing 
that it was that address that prompted this one.) 

While still upon the subject of psychology, but referring 
now to what we have called and still denominate rational 
psychology, our teaching of a substantial spiritual soul could 
well find home and harborage in jurisprudential writing. 
It would color all opinions. It could beautify all living. It 
would idealize all thought and would make man better and 
the world richer. It would open the way to a frank facing 
of the question of freedom of the will and a logical solution 
of that problem. 

Our law books abound in evidence, but rarely, compara- 
tively, does your judge or advocate invoke that freedom. It 
is true that it is implied in their conduct and ours, but it 
does not attain explicit expression, and many of those who 
write as though they believed are inwardly at variance with 
the teaching. 

Someone will here grow fearsome lest I should also in- 
troduce the concept of immortality; and to allay such doubt, 
let me say categorically that I would, just as soon as men 
could appreciate the coerciveness of the cumulative argu- 
ments that establish it. I am frankly campaigning for a 
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spiritual, not a pious, philosophy of the law. I am weary of 
its converse, and so are the lawyers, and do not know it, and 
so is this people, and is not aware of it; and we of the schools 
are recreant if we do not raise our voices. Why do we pos- 
sess the greatest trust of civilization if not to use it in the 
greatest need of mankind. If the philosopher and the law- 
yer are to keep each his teaching and his practice in water- 
tight compartments, the result is bound to be isolation. If, 
perchance, the latter comes to distress and disaster; if in 
his theorizing he arrives at last at bewilderment and an- 
archy, it will not suffice for the scholar to say that he did 
not belong in the forum or in the mart. Upon him will come 
the destruction that is his due, and may he pay the full price 
of his treason. What profit that he has maintained his own 
spirit in peace when peace shall be at an end. It will not 
avail him to think that he has met a martyr’s end. In 
truth, he has not known the hour of his visitation and he 
has sold his birthright for a craven’s lethargy. 

Strange as it may seem, cosmological teachings have 
their influence, especially those out of the ontological sphere. 
If you have any question about that, read the volume of 
Tortoulon “Philosophy in the Development of the Law,” in 
which he builds an entire work of no small merit (however 
we may disagree both with his thesis and his methods) 
around the principle of teleology. Our notions of essence 
to be substituted for the “thing in itself” of Kant, our con- 
cept of substance instead of that of Spinoza, with its neces- 
sary absolutism or its more consistent, if less tenable, Hegel- 
ianism, our concept in place of noumenon, our dualism of 
matter and form for the monism of stark materialism or 
mad idealism, avoiding betimes that extreme dualism of 
Descartes. The legist would find in us the sane man he 
never believed possible in the metaphysician. 

Because we may not tarry too long, I must come at last 
to Ethics. How I wish I might discourse at length upon 
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natural, not revelational theology, but I deliberately elide 
it for the psychological effect it may have upon the barris- 
ter. In ethics of natural reason and intuitionism we have 
what the law needs so badly. Here is epitomized those 
things that we have named and those that we have not even 
discussed, like the mind-matter quandary. 

Here for the first time, he would see the real malice of 
hedonism and the sanity, by contrast, of eudemonism. 
Here he would discover that the stolid theories of Hume, 
Shaftesbury, and Smith are really black knights of utili- 
tarianism, which is concentrated selfishness. He will learn 
that altruism is largely a name and fundamentally a deceit. 
He will see Kant at his best and still find him weak, and will 
know the inherent folly of pure subjectionistic ethics. 

He will see at last that man’s conscience is no mystic 
monitor of religious fabrication, but his reason at work rec- 
ognizing the immediate judgment of morality and harmon- 
izing with the objective standard of the law. 

The ethician has a dreadful reckoning to make here, es- 
pecially the one, who, ignorant of law, has dared to make 
jurisprudence a little corner of ethics. It is, on the contrary, 
the aggregate of a thousand principles and endless reason 
in every area of philosophy. As such, it is justly resentful 
of that strictured viewpoint. 

One more, the last, and the greatest offering of all, the 
ensemble of sanity, the synthesis of reason, the balance of 
harmony that only Scholasticism can bring. Its history 
must defend itself. Its lineage is ancient, not therefore 
honorable, but still honorable. Older by far than this juris- 
prudence, it is grim tragedy that it has not been so much 
as its elder brother. 

It is thoroughly understandable that sociological juris- 
prudence should today be in the saddle. It has had good 
men and true as its proponents. They cannot be blamed 
that they have not seen this light of the schools. They were 
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not taught it and they have risen as high as this system of 
theirs would permit, higher than their natural limitations 
warrant. With no tradition to guide them, no light to lead, 
they have done a magnificent work, but they are stalemated 
now and the end seems not far off. 

I shall not say, for I do not think, that thereafter comes 
the doom. I believe that humanity will always find itself, 
that there is a power supernal that governs governments. 
What we must suffer, how we must learn, whereby we must 
be taught, I do not know. It may be that again the streets 
will flow a living red. It may be that fascist demagoguery, 
with its damnable totalitarianism, or International Commu- 
nism, with its equally detestable anarchism, or some untried 
stupidity that will cast us back into the umbra of Alaric, 
will first prevail. If only this way we may achieve, then 
may it be so, and I shall not lament. 

Standing here tonight in this greatest city of all the 
world, contemplating this greatest nation probably of all the 
epochs, I am startled that in its law and government it has 
been so beggared of reason. Thus thinking, I am no less 
astounded and more ashamed that since days of Plato, we, 
the reputed philosophers, have been so callous and so un- 
generously remiss. 

When, as a Scholastic, I look back and note the dearth 
of our leading; when, as a Thomist, I reflect upon the 
sparsity of our influence, I am in frank shame. 

This world so darkly and we give no light, these men so 
poor and we grant no help, this people so destitute and we 
reach them scorpions, this age so lonely and we have no 
heart for it, this race so destined by heaven to show the way 
and we are sleeping. 

Across the vast sweep of the prairies, from out the deep 
voids of the mighty seas, upon the solemn summits of the 
Sierra Nevadas, in horrible hovels and in spacious halls, 
tonight, and every night, grim voices call, some in pleading, 
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some in mockery, some in ringing challenge. You are the 
thinkers of this people. You are the elect of mankind. You 
are the blessed of the earth, the learned of our day. You 
have the secrets of the past and the treasures of history. 
You hold our lives. You teach our children. You are our 
guardians. You have read, you have learned, you have 
taught. Make answer, “What have ye done?” 


WILLIAM T. DILLON. 


St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





THE ROLE OF A PHILOSOPHER OF EDUCATION IN 
A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


(Annual Dinner Address) 


O stand in the presence of this distinguished and rep- 

resentative company of scholars for a few moments this 
evening is a pleasure and a privilege. Surely at a time like 
this in the history of our nation and of the world, it is heart- 
ening, indeed, to find this splendid group of men and women, 
drawn from all parts of the United States, devoted to the 
study and interpretation of the fundamental principles of 
human thought and human aspiration. 

Those of us who look only on the surface of current hap- 
penings have abundant reason for discouragement. We 
have only to lift our eyes to see going on in this land and in 
other lands movements of opinion and of public action that 
are dangerous in the extreme because they are reactionary 
and radical and because they flaunt every lesson of human 
experience, of human wisdom and of human reflection. 

Yet, when we find a great company devoted to the study 
and interpretation of philosophy, we realize there is some- 
thing underneath and behind these experiences which is 
abounding in hope and in good cheer. 

Only a few days ago I sat in a lecture room crowded to 
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capacity with some four hundred or five hundred graduate 
students and teachers of the physical sciences and listened 
to an extraordinarily brilliant exposition of a very difficult 
aspect of the physical sciences by the great physicist, Milli- 
kan of Pasadena. For more than an hour that group never 
took their eyes off the lecturer. They seemed to understand 
every part of his difficult and involved argument, and 
when it was over they cheered with the enthusiasm and 
unanimity which you might expect at a football match. 
I said to myself, if four hundred or five hundred young men 
can give that expression of interest in the deeper things of 
scientific inquiry and interpretation, then some of these 
superficial appearances are not as dangerous as they some- 
times seem to be. 

The fact of the matter is that the task of the philosopher 
today, the task of the student and interpreter of philosophy, 
is not only to deepen and to enrich his own knowledge and 
his own understanding, but it is to train public opinion to 
think philosophically. 

If our democratic institutions, developed after five hun- 
dred years of experiment, are to endure, they can only do 
so through the power of a public opinion which has been 
taught to think, to understand, and to apply fundamental 
principles, and which has some conception of the meaning on 
the one hand of human experiences and on the other hand 
of human ideals. 

We have, unfortunately, been brought face to face with 
some curious developments in the field of education which 
are responsible, in no small degree, for the weaknesses of 
public opinion to which we so steadily point. 

We have been told, on what purports to be high authori- 
ty, that no child should be required to learn anything. He 
should be invited and permitted to go into a garden sur- 
rounded, to be sure, by a little fence and there to do what 
seems most interesting; most agreeable, and most entertain- 
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ing from hour to hour. That I call a rabbit theory of edu- 
cation. A child is to nibble at this root, at this flower, at this 
bush which may attract his attention or whet his appetite, 
but whether the root, the flower or the bush has any rela- 
tion to anything else or any meaning to him is of no im- 
portance to them. The cruel aspect of all this is that it 
deprives the child of his inheritance. He is sent into the 
world without any knowledge or understanding of what be- 
longs to him of right, of what is the lesson of human ex- 
perience, or the working of the great ideals of mankind in 
philosophy, in literature, in science, in the fine arts, in 
religion, and he is left without any understanding of what 
civilization is all about—how it began, what its develop- 
ment was, what it holds for him. So the child is to begin 
all over again, starting, I presume, in a modern Garden of 
Eden to reproduce, so much as he can in his short life, all 
that the human race has been doing for thousands of years. 

Surely, that would be ridiculous if it were not so sad. 
The effect of it is to throw away all that the human race has 
managed to learn and to do. Where we should be surround- 
ed by knowledge, we are left face to face with a vast area of 
ignorance and lack of understanding on the part of those 
who constitute the public opinion on which our institutions 
rest. 

The philosopher has this great task today of guiding, 
instructing, inspiring public opinion. It will not do simply 
to study over again and to write papers upon Plato, Aris- 
totle, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel. 
That is all well enough so far as it goes, but the practical 
need today is to teach public opinion what these men 
thought, how they put it into literature, into science, into 
art, and what is the stage of development of all those great 
undertakings when the child of today is born into the world. 

You are day by day told authoritatively some of the most 
extraordinary untruths to which the world has been asked to 
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listen. A few days ago the holder of a high position in the 
present government of the German State announced, appar- 
ently without a smile, that there was no such thing as an in- 
dividual. The ultimate unity was the race, the nation, or the 
group, and to speak of personal liberty was to talk nonsense. 
Of course, if he really believes that, it is one more evidence 
that the greatest need of the world today is more and larger 
lunatic asylums. We shall have to find a place to put these 
people if they are going to tell us that anything that has 
been said or done amounts to nothing, has no significance, 
is not permanent, and that we must begin all over again in 
the light of aspiration for power. 

A great deal of the trouble which concerns the world is 
traceable at bottom to the general acceptance of a false- 
hood. That falsehood is that the whole of human history and 
the whole of human life are to be interpreted ultimately in 
terms of the gain-seeking instinct. They call it the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. What they mean is that 
everything is to be measured and interpreted in terms of 
the gain-seeking instinct. 

A generation ago my distinguished colleague, Prof. Selig- 
man, showed conclusively in his book on the economic inter- 
pretation of history that, while the economic influence in his- 
tory was always present, it was always secondary to the 
moral impulse and moral aspirations. And I well remember 
in my own student days having had my attention called to 
a like remark by the great German philosopher, Lotze, who 
said, speaking of the antagonism between science and phi- 
losophy, that, while mechanism was omnipresent, it was 
always in second place. Men like that made allowance for 
the economic, made allowance for the gain-seeking influence, 
but insisted on putting them in their place in the light of 
human history. 

As years pass, one’s tendency is to be reminiscent. It 
is now thirty-six years since I have taught philosophy. 
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During that period my administrative duties have made that 
one time fascinating work quite impossible, but I have not 
failed to do what I could to keep in touch with the move- 
ments of thought in Europe and this country and with much 
of its literature. And I am bound to say, speaking of the 
latter, that I think a very considerable portion of it might 
be put in the catalogues of our great libraries under the 
heading of Great Journeys to the Home of Little Thoughts. 
One difficulty is, of course, that the English-speaking 
peoples have never been very philosophically minded and 
they have never made the contributions to philosophy that 
were made by the Greeks, the Romans, the Middle Ages or 
the modern Germans. They have been critical, but the Eng- 
lish-speaking reader of philosophy, confining himself to the 
literature in his own language, will not get the wellspring 
of rich wealth that would come to him from the Greek, the 
Latin, the Medieval, or the German literature of that field 
of knowledge. There were the two Cairds, the Wallaces and 
Green in England, and Harris in the United States, and 
that is all. Those men were responsible or had to take the 
responsibility for instructing and guiding the students of 
English speech in the field of philosophy as the nineteenth 
century was drawing to its close. They were great men, 
great scholars, and with splendid power of interpretation. 
That, my friends, is what we need desperately today— 
those gifted with the power of interpretation to reach the 
public opinion in this troubled and rocking world with phi- 
losophic ideals that have stood the test of the ages. It is 
perfectly astonishing how the really great principles of 
philosophy have lasted until these modern days without loss 
of any of their power. You may read page after page of 
Aristotle and you find the very discussions, in a little differ- 
ent language, in a little different form, that are going on in 
the world today—understood and illuminated. And one of 
the amazing things about the writings of St. Thomas is 
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that you may bring them to this twentieth century and 
ask searching questions of today and find in his pages the 
illuminating answers. Why? The reason is that these 
fundamental principles and insights are themselves immor- 
tal, and, therefore, the great master of insight and interpre- 
tation becomes immortal. To speak of these men as 
ancient or medieval is to fly in the face of obvious fact. 
They are ancient or medieval measured by dates; they are 
modern measured by their insights and teachings on the 
problems which confront us. 

The extraordinary thing about our generation is that so 
many quite overlook the fact that principles can last, no 
matter how much their application can change. “Thou 
Shalt not Steal” does not become any less imperative be- 
cause there is more to steal than there used to be. The 
fundamental principles of government do not have to be 
overturned because there are new phenomena to which they 
must be applied. Fundamental principles are those founda- 
tions that last, and our task as students of philosophy and 
yours as its teachers and interpreters is to bring these fun- 
damental lessons home to the public opinion of these United 
States today. If men could only be taught to think, the 
difficulties of our times would disappear. 

You are supplied with the material with which to face 
these new human, political, economic and social problems 
of today and tomorrow, but if you are going to mold Ameri- 
can public opinion without any insight, without any under- 
standing, then I beg you to believe the outlook for the future 
is dark and dismal indeed. 

Students and teachers of philosophy have resting upon 
them today in this country, in this generation, responsi- 
bility far greater than at any time earlier in the history of 
the human race. Believe me, this is not a time to be pessi- 
mistic or discouraged. We must look facts in the face, as 
our motto for today and tomorrow is “Forward March” in 
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terms of straight thinking, sound philosophy, scholarship, 
and capacity to interpret to the men and women of today 
the insights, the ideals, the experiences which the human 
race has gathered in its long history. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 


Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 


THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION OF SAINT THOMAS 





T the outset let it be clear that we make no sweeping 
claim that Aquinas has developed a closed system of 
pedagogy which should be taken over by modern educators. 
His scientific observations and methods bear the limitations 
of the age in which he lived. Educational psychology and 
methods of teaching have developed far beyond the mind of 
Saint Thomas. Thomistic education clearly and precisely 
understands the nature of the educable, but its true value 
lies in its formal object—man considered as perfected, and 
consequently educated, by the complete development of his 
natural and supernatural faculties. The unity of any sci- 
ence, states Aquinas, is derived not from its material object 
but from the formal aspect under which the material object 
is considered.! Thomistic education never loses sight of the 
terminus ad quem. From its goal it derives the power to 
bear fruit, since in every movement the end is of more ac- 
count than the beginning.? It never confuses means and 
ends, but insists not only that the end is the beginning® but 
also that the end measures the means which must be taken 
if the end is to be attained. 
Thomas Aquinas wrote no “ex professo” work on the phi- 
losophy of education, or rather, he wrote nothing but a phi- 


1 Summa Theologica, Ia, Q. 77, a. 1; Comment. Post. Anal., lect. 39. 
2 Summa Theologica, Ila, IIae, Q. 37, a. 2, ad 2. 

3 Ibid., Q. 142, a. 5. 

4 Ibid., Q. 174, a. 2; In lib. IV Sent., Dist. 49, Q. 1, a. 1, sol. 3, ad 3. 
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losophy of education. His philosophical and theological 
system is his science of education. The drawing of the 
broad outlines of that science is the subject-matter of this 
paper. Integration of personality for complete and whole- 
some living is attained by the cultivation of the intellectual 
and moral virtues. Thomistic education comprises two es- 
sential elements, the metaphysical and the psychological, or, - 
in simple language, education is concerned with objective 
truth and subjective development. Man attaining this ob- 
jective truth must be developed not only for learning but 
also for living. The end of learning is the attainment of the 
intellectual virtues; development for living, which is also 
essential to learning, demands the practice of the moral vir- 
tues. Both objective truth and subjective development must 
be had in the truly educated man. The interrelation and co- 
ordination of the one with the other is necessary for both 
teacher and student. To separate them results in educa- 
tional quackery. Thomistic education is not content with 
abortive intellectual culture. It insists on inculcating sound 
and solid principles of morality. A mere knowledge of facts 
and things offers no contribution to learning, to living, or 
to the attitude toward life as a whole which education 
should impart. Scholarship contributes essentially to edu- 
cation only for a mind that knows the totality. 


I. The first essential element of Thomistic pedagogy— 
Objective Truth. 


The horizon of education is limited only by the capacity 
of man’s mind to come into contact with being. If one 
would be a lover of wisdom, the entire hierarchical range 
of being must be the field of his endeavors. Moreover, since 
order is necessary for a proper knowledge of things, the 
relation of things known must be established. Individual 
facts, scientific observations must be incorporated in the 
body of knowledge. These facts become unified in the body 
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of truth when each fact is seen to have its significance in 
respect to the whole. The property of an educated man is 
to see everything in the light of a few fundamental ideas. 
The essential order must be unity in multiplicity. In other 
words, factual, partial knowledge is not true knowledge 
either of the whole or of the part. Factual knowledge, when 
seen in relation to everything that is, lights the path to wis- 
dom. Certain definite objective truths constitute the first 
essential element in any philosophy of education. For 
Thomas Aquinas these truths are: 
1. Objectivity of human thought. 


The intelligible species, the subjective impressions 
and determinations of our intellect are not the direct 
objects of thought. They are the means by which 
we are led to a direct knowledge of objective reality. 
That of which we are primarily aware is the exter- 
nal object of which the species is a mental sign. In 
the relation of the content of our act of thought to 
reality consists the truth of our knowledge. This 
character of truth does not presuppose a mechani- 
cal similarity between the manner of knowing 
and the manner of being of the object.* While knowl- 
edge is derived from experience’ the intellect knows 
things according to its own nature.’ 


2 The meanings of being. 


That which our intellect attains primarily and into 
which it resolves all its concepts is being.? It is nec- 
essary that we acquire all other concepts by addition 
to being. Knowledge is a science of things.!° Intel- 
lectual knowledge penetrates the essence of a thing 
and implies a profound grasp of the very reason of 
being in things.!! Being would not be attained by 
knowing if knowing did not already belong to being. 
Therefore the most perfect and intimate way of pos- 
sessing a thing is by knowing it.!2 


5 Summa Theol., Ia, Q. 85, a. 2. 
6 Summa Theol., Ia, Q. 50, a. 2; Q. 84, a. 1. 
7 Ibid., Q. 84, a. 6. 
8 Ibid., Q. 84, aa. 1-8. 
9Ta IIae, Q. 94, a. 2. 

10Q. D. De Veritate, Q. 1, a. 1. 

11 Summa Theol., Ia, Q. 79, a. 3. 

12 Q. D. De Veritate, Q. 10, a. 6, ad 2. 
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3. The source of being. 


Since created things partake of being they have 
their source in that Being whose essence is His ex- 
istence.!2> Human thought is gently led toward Su- 
preme Being, for God is the First Mover in the order 
of knowledge just as He is the First Mover in the 
order of being.'4 The object of knowledge is to ar- 
range the parts of the world in perfect unity, esti- 
mate their relative values, and unite them to Being. 
If there is anything for us to know, it is in virtue of 
the conformity of beings with the Divine Intellect.® 
In other words, created truth is ordered toward Be- 
ing, which is its end and source, since by Being alone 
it exists and is perfected. 


4. The reality of supernatural truth. 


Things are because God is. Knowing this, we then 
desire to know what God is, and here philosophy is 
brought to a standstill. His promise is that our 
truth will be perfected by His truth.!* In the phi- 
losophy of Saint Thomas there is a space left for the 
insertion of a divine gift which brings the intellect 
to the highest perfection of which it is capable.!” 
Since the intellect is capable of total intelligibility if 
God bestows this gift, it is in this sense that Aquinas 
leaves open wide horizons of the supernatural that 
modify the life of an educated man so that his mind 
will be responsive to the whole range of being. Ec- 
centricity and presumption are put in their proper 
place by revelation.!® Our extension in being is meas- 
ured not by the narrow limits of our person but by 
the vast horizon which opens before us.!9 


5. The highest principles of thought and being. 


; In the interpretation of life and the universe as a 
; totality, in the harmonization of individual facts in- 
to an organic whole, in the unification of knowledge 


13 Summa Theol., Ia, Q. 3, a. 4. 

14Q. D. De intellectu et intelligibili, Tract. 1, c. 2. 

15 Summa Theol., Ia, Q. 16, a. 5, ad 3; Q. 88, a. 3, ad 2. 

16 JII Contra Gentiles, ce. 51. 

17 I[bid., c. 54, “ad rationes”’; Summa Theologica, Ila, IIx, Q. 2, a. 3. 

18 J Contra Gentiles, c. 5. 

19 De Veritate, Q. 1, a. 2; De Potentia, VII, a. 10, ad 5. The Divine 
Intellect is a measure, not a thing measured; the human intellect is a 
thing measured, not a measure (measured by God, Who gives it the 
first principles of the speculative and practical order; by things, for 
the intellect does not give truth and goodness to things). 
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so that nothing is really known until everything is 
grasped, the educated man must constantly apply 
metaphysical principles. These principles must be 
known, admitted, accepted and lived. There pre- 
exists in us certain seeds of knowledge, first princi- 
ples, which one immediately knows, once the intel- 
lect contacts reality.2° Saint Thomas enumerates, 
besides the primary notion of being, the principles 
of contradiction, identity, sufficient reason and 
causality. 

a) Intellectual grasp of being is included in every 

thought of man. Thence we have the first inde- 
monstrable principle, that we cannot at once both 
affirm and deny a thing. The principle rests on 
the concept of being and of non-being and is the 
primary basis for all other principles.?! 
Since, apart from being, nothing is knowable or 
intelligible, the first judgment in the ontological 
order must be an affirmation of the principle of 
identity. Just as there can not be an infinite re- 
gress in a series of concepts, so also must the 
first, most simple and universal judgment have 
being for its subject and that which primarily be- 
longs to being for its predicate.2? 

c) Whatever belongs to a thing without belonging to 
it according to its intrinsic constitution has its 
sufficient reason not in that thing, but in 
another.?* 


d) The principle of causality is a derivative from 
the principle of sufficient reason, and is directly 
perceived by the intelligence upon the presen- 
tation of an object.24 The principle of finality is 
also derivative from the principle of sufficient 
reason. The end is the reason of being of the 
means. Finality is the concomitant characteris- 
tic of every action.” 


The acceptance of these principles is the first stepping- 
stone in the discovery of truth. If they are ignored, chaos 
and stupidity follow. In Thomistic pedagogy, knowledge is 


20 Q. D. De Veritate, Q. 11, a. 1. 

21 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, Q. 94, a. 2; De Anima, a. 6, ad 8; De Veri- 
tate, Q. 10, a. 6 et a. 8, ad 1; Comment. in Phys., Bk. I, lect. 1. 

22 Comment. IV Bk. Metaphy., 1, 6. 

23 Summa Theol., Ia, Q. 3, a. 7; II Contra Gentiles, c. 15. 

24 De Anima, Bk, II, 1. 13. 

25 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, Q. 1, a. 2. 
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acquired when the mind is led to particular things from 
these universal principles.2 They are not mental specula- 
tions. They are postulates of reality, and the intellect 
formulates them because it is constituted to know reality. 
Man’s intellect is not the primal source of truth, but must 
be measured by the standard of reality. Then only does it 
possess truth. 


Thomistic philosophy of education insists on unity. 
Facts, data, experience—all must be bound together by the 
principles of thought and being. In other words, unity de- 
pends on objectivity.27 It is the réle of a philosopher, a wise 
man, to integrate his knowledge. For this integration 
order is necessary. The objective order that is imposed on 
man is in a general way the order of the nature of things 
with their respective laws, the order of truth, and the order 
of the supernatural life. This order flows from the Wisdom 
of the Maker of all things. It is imposed on man by being 
expressed in his reason. For the vital activity of knowledge 
one must adhere to that which is; he must acknowledge an 
order which links and correlates the universe and all that 
it contains to the Maker of order. This contemplation of 
objective truth in relation to its First Cause and Last End 
is Wisdom.28 When a man contemplates the highest causes 
of things, when all particular knowledge is assimilated in 
this light, when the consideration of truth as the last end 
of the universe is recognized as the chief occupation of 
wisdom,” then in Thomistic philosophy is fulfilled the first 
essential requirement for an educated man. As Thomas 


26 De Veritate, Q. 11, a. 1. 

27 Other conditions must not be neglected, but objectivity is primal 
because it affects the two major activities of man—the activity of the 
mind faithful to its object and therefore to the First Being, and the 
activity of the will in so far as it unites us to the Principle of our 
being. 

28 J Contra Gentiles, c. 1. 

29 Ibid. 
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Aquinas expressed it: Philosophy is the knowledge of truth, 
not of any truth, but of that truth which is the source of all 
truth, of that, namely, which relates to the first being of all 
things; wherefore its truth is the first principle of all truth, 
since the disposition of things is the same in truth as in 
being.®° 


II. The second essential element for an educated man— 
Subjective Development. 
A. For learning: 

The wisdom which is the truth of contemplating objec- 
tive reality as springing from the source of all being cannot 
be poured into the human mind—rather it happens in it 
when the educable assimilates truth in relation to the totali- 
ty of being. The mind feeding on being constitutes learn- 
ing.*! Knowledge is conditioned by the subject conceiving 
it. It has objective antecedents and is itself objective, but 
it is equally subjective. Idealism and Subjectivism are 
avoided by Aquinas: knowledge implies immediate, objec- 
tive data; not everything is subject or modification of sub- 
ject. Now, since we are forced to hold that objective data 
can be known only by becoming subjective, the only ex- 
planation is that subject and object, in the act of knowing, 
form a real synthesis. There is between them a relation- 
ship in being, for it is universally true that knowledge is 
the return of being on itself.22. If education is the art of dis- 
covering the essential links between things and of joining 
those links together, it can readily be seen that scholarship, 
while contributing something to education, is useless unless 
linked to a mind that knows the totality, the whole of reality. 

Subjective development consists in the building in of 
habits, intellectual and moral. The intellectual habits or 
virtues, with the contemplation of truth as their object, are 


30 Ibed. 
81 De Veritate, Q. 1, a. 1. 
32 Summa Theol., Ia, Q. 84, 85, 86; II Contra Gentiles, c. 98. 
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indispensable for learning; but for living the life of virtue, 
which is the end of all life, the moral virtues are a “sine qua 
non.’ Action is directed to the attainment of perfection, 
and man must direct the progress of his perfection by the 
dictates of reason.** To perform this work well, his reason 
must develop certain habits which are determinants of the 
faculty and which assist the faculty to operate perfectly.*4 
There ought to be as many habits as there are functions in 
man because habit is the stamp of reason on human activi- 
ties and the influence of reason ought to be extended to the 
entire domain of human life.*> Human nature is distinctive, 
hence all activities springing from it should be distinctive. 
The truly educated man is the man with the most fully de- 
veloped habits, not only because man’s human faculties are 
perfected in proportion to the development of habits, but 
because then man is being guided by reason with ease, effi- 
ciency and consistency.*® As a determination or qualification 
of a man, superadded either as to his nature or to the op- 
eration for which that nature exists, habit is not a passing 
determination but one difficult to uproot; it becomes second 
nature by deliberate, conscious and repeated effort.?7 In 
building habits we are harnessing and developing pre-ex- 
isting forces; we are not creating them.** Inborn capacities 
are not enough; reason must step in and organize a definite 
pattern, must make man master in his own house.*®? Habits 
in the intellect are the intellectual virtues.*° Reason, per- 
fected by the intellectual virtues, is distinguished by Saint 
Thomas into speculative and practical.4! Their method of 

33 Summa Theol., Ia, Q. 4, a. 1; Post. Anal., I, lect. 1. 

34 Summa Theol., Ia IIae, Q. 49, a. 4. 

35 Ibid., Q. 57, 60; De Virtutibus, Q. 1, a. 12. 

36 De Veritate, Q. 20, a. 2. 

37 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, Q. 52, 53. 

38 Ibid.; De Virtutibus, Q. 1, a. 1. 

39 Jbid. 


40 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, Q. 57, a. 1, 8. 
41 Loc. cit., a. 1; III Contra Gentiles, c. 97. 
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operation is the same, but the starting point of speculative 
reason is the form or essence of a thing; practical reason 
starts from the end that is intended. The difference is a 
difference of object. The speculative intellect is concerned 
only with the truth of things; the practical reason not only 
knows things but causes them.42 The habits or virtues per- 
fecting the speculative reason are understanding, science, 
and wisdom; those perfecting practical reason are art and 
prudence.** 

Reason, setting its stamp on itself, disciplines the intui- 
tive, analytic and synthetic functions of the mind with the 
consequent building in of the habits or virtues of under- 
standing, science, and wisdom. 


a) Understanding. This intellectual virtue perfects the 
speculative reason in its grasp of first principles.“* 
It assures that relationship between the intellect and 
the whole of reality—the totality of being—which 
constitutes an important element in education. This 
virtue contains the seeds of all the sciences.* 
Knowledge. Though man possesses the power of 
grasping some truths immediately, his proper opera- 
tion is reasoning—the movement from known to un- 
known truth.** The reasoning process begins with an 
act of intellection, the immediate grasp of a princi- 
ple, and ends with another simple act, an analysis 
by which the nature of the object is known. The 
habit which perfects the intellect in its conclusions 
is the intellectual virtue of science or knowledge.*? 
Like all the intellectual virtues, it has truth for its 
object. The truth it seeks is that which can be de- 
duced from principles furnished by the virtue of 
understanding. It is a detailed and logical knowl- 
edge which analyzes each section of a scientific field. 
Scientific progress, which is the aim of this virtue, is 
reached by the application of principles to deeper 
levels of reality.42 When this habit is not exercised 


42 Summa Theol., Ia IIae, Q. 57, a. 1. 

43 Loc. cit., aa. 2, 3, 4. 

44 Loc. cit., a. 2. 

45 Op. cit., Q. 51, a. 1. 

46 Summa Theol., Ia, Q. 79, a. 8. 

47 Ta IIae, Q. 57, a. 2. 

48 Op. cit., Q. 52, 53; De Virtutibus, Q. 1, a. 11. 
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or when erroneous deductions are made, then retro- 
gression and disintegration of knowledge follow.*® 
c) Wisdom. If being is the starting point of man’s 
speculation, it is also the end. The synthetic, com- 
prehensive vision of the whole of reality is made 
possible by the virtue of wisdom. It completely per- 
fects man’s speculative reason. It harmonizes and 
: orders knowledge and understanding. In contem- 
4 plating the First Cause of all reality, wisdom fixes 
; its gaze on the ultimate object—God.*® It establishes 
the relation of all truth to the final truth! True 
education consists in the contemplation of truth.®? 
This operation is had when the virtue of wisdom 
fortifies the intellect. With its keen vision, wisdom 
guards the hierarchy of values, for it is interested in 
the truth of things and not mere things. Wisdom is 
the delicate fruit of education, and by its fruit can be 
judged the value of education. 


Thomistic education demands the presence of intellec- 
tual virtues not only for speculation but also for the per- 
fection of man’s activity. Saint Thomas distinguishes be- 
tween the operations of man ordained to making (fac- 
tibile), and those ordained to doing (agibile).5* The virtue 
that perfects the practical man as maker is art; prudence 
perfects man in directing human actions.*4 


(a) Artis the determination of reason by which external 
actions attain a due end through determined means. 
It is concerned with products distinct from the agent 
who makes them. As contributing to the perfection 
of the whole man in relation to totality, art is the im- 
printing of an artist not only on the masterpiece of 
his own life but also on the canvas of the world. 
Since its true sphere is the discovery of means to at- 
tain its own end, art produces the things necessary 
for man’s perfection.®** If the artist, either in the 
useful or fine arts, fails in his ordination of means 
to an end then he does not possess the habit of art. 

Fi 49 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, Q. 53, a. 3. . 

‘ 50 Op. cit., Q. 57, a. 2. 

51 VI Ethic., lect. 6; Summa Theol., Ila Ilae, Q. 8, a. 6; Q. 9, a. 2. 

52 X Ethic., lect. 10. 

53 Summa Theol., Ia IIae, Q. 57, a. 1, ad 1; aa. 3, 4. 

54 Loc. cit., a. 5, ad 3. 

i 55 Jbid., ad 1. 

56 J Sent., Dist. 39, Q. 2, a. 1. 
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(b) Art has its social and individual values. It has noth- 
ing to do with making man good, for man is truly 
good only when he is morally good.5? Morality is the 
domain of reason which is directed in the attainment 
of moral perfection by the virtue of Prudence.®? Edu- 
cation, to fulfill its purpose, must lead man to perfec- 
tion, which, while primarily consisting in contempla- 
tion, lies secondarily in the life of virtue. But the 
life of virtue depends on the intellectual habit or vir- 
tue of prudence.®® There can be no moral virtues 
without prudence, nor prudence without moral vir- 
tues.*° The explanation of this important Thomistic 
doctrine will be the explanation of the subjective de- 
velopment of the educated, the perfect man. Man 
always acts for an end, and the conception of the end 
is the beginning of moral activity. Prudence as 
“recta ratio agibilium” directs this activity.*! The 
relation of prudence to good living is the nexus be- 
tween the subjective development of man for learn- 
ing and this same development in living the good 
life. Prudence is essential to the moral virtues and, 
as an intellectual virtue proceeding from first prin- 
ciples, is impossible without the virtue of understand- 
ing. Theoretically, the other four intellectual virtues 
may be had by one who fails to look upon the true 
goals of education, but for the attainment of the 
proper end of education, prudence is an absolute ne- 
cessity. Metaphysics, first philosophy, or wisdom, is 
architectonic in the speculative order; prudence in 
the practical order. 


B. Subjective development for living: 

Thomistic philosophy of education is not satisfied with 
mere intellectual culture or scholarship. It insists on some- 
thing more—the inculcating of sound and solid principles 
of morality. In a rightly ordered system of knowledge, 
moral factors cannot be ignored or neglected. They must 
be combined and commingled with every phase of human 
knowledge, and the true atmosphere of such knowledge 
must be one vast unity based on the nature and destiny of 

57 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, Q. 57, a. 4. 
58 Ibid. 
59 Jbid. 


60 Op. cit., Q. 58, aa. 4, 5. 
61 Op. cit., Q. 57, a. 2. 
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man. Schooling is essential in the practice of moral vir- 
tues as well as in the principles of knowledge. Intellectual 
culture and scientific achievement alone can never integrate 
the whole man. In the system of Aquinas the educable must 
be prepared for living, and consequently the intellectual 
virtues are not enough. Reason is, of course, the first prin- 
ciple of human actions precisely as human, yet its command 
is not tyrannical but political.*2 Rebellion is always a pos- 
sibility—that is why the appetite of man needs habits, vir- 
tues, by which it is subjected to the demands of reason.® 
The orientation of the educated man to the right goal is the 
work of these moral virtues.** However, the knowledge that 
will and lower appetites must be kept within the bounds of 
reason is not sufficient for the life of virtue. A man may 
know that the moral virtues must not exceed the mean or 
rule of reason, but it is not always easy to determine the 
boundary line of excess or defect. This is the work of the 
counsel, judgment, and precept of prudence.© Balance and 
sanity are given to life by the acts of counsel: remembrance 
of the past, understanding of the present, shrewdness in 
grasping future events, comparing the data thus obtained, 
and docility to the opinion of others.** When this process 
has been accomplished, reason makes a final judgment on 
the suitability of a definite series of means which are chosen 
by the will. The final and principal act of prudence is com- 
mand. It marshals all the faculties of man for the 
performance of an act. As an act of the intellect 
it intimates to each faculty its particular duty and or- 
dains all to the end of operation.*7 Whereas prudence is 
a requirement for learning, it becomes a necessity for living; 

62 Ta, Q. 81, a. 3, ad 2; Ia ITae, Q. 58, a. 2. 

63 Ibid. 

64 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, Q. 58, a. 5. 

65 IIa IIae, Q. 47, a. 8. 


66 Op. cit., Q. 53, a. 3. 
67 Op. cit., Q. 47, a. 8. 
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the moral virtues are its necessary complement. The right 
intention as regards the end is the work of the moral vir- 
tues; the right attitude towards the means is the concern 
of prudence.®® For the whole man to function smoothly his 
abilities and energies must be harmoniously balanced. This 
is the keynote of integration—subordination of sense life 
to reason and reason to God. This balance was once man’s 
gift from his Creator ;®° it is effected now by the moral vir- 
tues with prudence as a lever, for there can be no prudence 
if the appetitive faculties are bent on obtaining an irra- 
tional end; but the appetitive faculties cannot attain their 
rational end without prudence.” 

For the sake of brevity we must limit ourselves to the 
root virtues to which all the others can be reduced.” Saint 
Thomas makes a distinct contribution to the philosophy of 
education in remarking that while the intellectual virtues 
are incomplete (because they perfect only a faculty of man), 
the moral virtues are interested in making the whole man 
good.72 In the intellectual appetite they balance and regu- 
late, by the rule of reason, the actions of man; in the sensi- 
tive appetite they conform the passions to the rule of 
reason.73 

Education for living, then, consists in conforming the 
whole man to the order of reason. Order can exist in rea- 
son itself (the virtue of prudence); or it is imposed on 
actions (justice) ; or regulates the passions, either because 
they impel a man to something contrary to reason (temper- 
ance) or withdraw him from what reason dictates (forti- 
tude).7* In other words, there is a fourfold subject of the 


68 Ta IIae, Q. 57, a. 5. 

69 Op. cit., Q. 85, a. 3. 

70 Op. cit., Q. 57, a. 5. 

71 Summa Theol., Ia IIae, Q. 61, a. 1. 
72 Ibid. 

73 Op. cit., Q. 59, a. 4; Q. 60, a. 5. 

74 Op. cit., Q. 61, a. 2. 
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moral virtues: the reason for prudence, the will for jus- 
tice, the concupiscible appetite for temperance, the irascible 
appetite for fortitude.> The whole man is integrated by 
perfecting the sources of human acts; personality is inte- 
grated in proportion as the educable grows in virtue. Dis- 
integration is caused by the free play of the appetites and 
represents a conflict with the fundamental ordinations of 
rational appetite. Where this conflict of reason and appe- 
tite is under the constant extension and strengthening of 
the command of reason, the possibility of integration is a 
reality. 

But the perfect integration of man is not yet complete. 
Saint Thomas quotes Aristotle as saying that it is necessary 
for man to orientate all his powers to divine things.7* Over 
and above the conformity and subordination of the inferior 
parts of man to reason, there is another subordination re- 
quired—a subordination and integration to the Cause of all 
activity, God Himself. A thing is perfect when it returns 
to its source,” so all creatures must find their way back to 
God. Perfection is attained in proportion to the proximity 
to this source. Since man is raised to the supernatural life 
with a supernatural goal,?* a Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion must insist on supernatural integration. That is why 
Saint Thomas, in his science of education, placed the moral 
virtues as basic virtues which in turn must be crowned by 
the infused moral and theological virtues. These latter are 
not within the competence of the philosopher, but it was 
precisely because Saint Thomas was a theologian as well as 
a philosopher that he could give us a true and integral 
theory of education. As philosophers we may not take the 
description of these virtues for our object but we must in- 


75 Ibid. 

76 Tbid., a. 5. 

77 I Contra Gentiles, c. 1. 
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sist that no theory of education is finished and complete 
without making room for them. The intellectual and moral 
virtues need the theological virtues to crown them and to 
carry on to perfect achievement the work they have begun.”® 

Let us recapitulate in order to view the entire structure 
of integration which Saint Thomas demands in his system 
of education. Objective reality and the possibility of the 
mind attaining it, plus the nature and destiny of the educa- 
ble, are pre-suppositions to education. Learning in rela- 
tion to the intellect, viewed in its theoretic function, de- 
mands the presence of knowledge, understanding, and wis- 
dom; in its practical working it demands the habits of art 
and prudence. Education for living postulates prudence in 
the reason and justice perfecting the will. The concupisci- 
ble and irascible appetites need the perfection of temperance 
and fortitude with the auxiliary virtues of generosity, mag- 
nificence, magnanimity, honor, meekness, affability, truth, 
and recreation. Then are needed, too, the perfection of the 
infused moral virtues conforming man to his divine model, 
and, lastly, the supernatural perfection which brings faith 
to the intellect, hope and charity to the will, so as to make 
man capable of his high destiny. This is the Thomistic no- 
tion of the integration of personality—‘“‘anima expedita.” 
Only when that last destiny has been forever determined 
will man be fully integrated. In simple language, sanctity is 
the aim of integration. 


Thomistic philosophy of education deals with funda- 
mentals. It insists that truth can be had only by the con- 
stant, persistent labor of the human mind making an objec- 
tive trek into the world of reality. Only then can the in- 
tellect hope to penetrate into the heart of things that are 
proposed to it (understanding), acquire an accurate judg- 
ment about creatures (knowledge), and avoid making mis- 


79 Op. cit., Q. 62, a. 1; Q. 65, a. 2. 
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takes about the common end of life by synthesizing every- 
thing in the light of the universal cause (wisdom). The 
intellectual virtues with wisdom as their crown are the only 
safeguards against the distintegrating forces of ignorance, 
thickheadedness, and stupidity.*® But this is not enough! 
Mere intellectual development carries with it the danger of 
lopsidedness. It may make a man a mathematician, a phi- 
losopher, a carpenter, but may leave him a very vicious 
man. True learning must be carried over to the field of 
good living. The conflict between reason and the appetites 
which necessitates the building in of good habits is a pow- 
erful integrating force for education. The union and sub- 
ordination of the appetites, the ordering and classification 
of the whole of reality in relation to the First Cause, con- 
stitute the dominant factor in integration. The end prod- 
uct in the life of the educated man is, in the simple language 
of Aquinas, peace, the tranquillity of order.*! It postulates 
that the whole man be brought under the sway of reason. 
Since wisdom is the maker of peace, education must remove 
the causes of civil war within man. Dissension, either in 
the appetites, or between these appetites and the whole of 
reality, results in a lack of harmony, a discordant clash 
that destroys peace®? and makes education impossible. Peace 
is a streamlining of the energies of man that makes for true 
educational progress.®* 

In conclusion let it be reiterated that educational psy- 
chology and methods of teaching have progressed marvel- 
lously in the last few centuries. Further progress is a cer- 
tainty. But what has not progressed is the philosophical 
application of common-sense principles to education. Edu- 
cation has lost itself by accepting everything new as true. 


80 Summa Theol., IIa IIae, Q. 8. a. 6, ad 1. 
81 Op. cit., Q. 29, a. 1, ad 1. 

82 Tbid., ad 3. 

83 Tbid., a. 2, ad 3. 
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What is demanded is not a reactionary hearkening back to 
the middle ages, for Thomas Aquinas wrote no closed sys- 
tem of philosophy. The arch that spans his teaching em- 
braces the whole of reality, but this must not be taken as 
closing the door to further accomplishments. The discovery 
of new philosophical principles and the application of old 
principles to new educational problems is in full accord 
with the common sense of Aquinas. Only a tyro would sug- 
gest that he has given us the last word on the philosophy of 
education. He has established the foundation—it is our 
task to build the superstructure! 


ROBERT J. SLAVIN. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 





THE RESPECTIVE ROLES OF SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION 


HE conflict between science and philosophy, which has 

been raging now for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, has had its repercussions in every field of human in- 
terest from religion and ethics to economics and politics, 
and the claim has been made that sooner or later all the 
problems that have vexed mankind in one form or the other 
from the dawn of history, and even before that, would yield 
to the application of the scientific technique. This claim has 
usually been accompanied by an express declaration that 
philosophy should no longer be considered necessary, as it 
has abundantly demonstrated its incompetency to deal with 
the problems in question. In support of this contention, the 
protagonists of the scientific method have enumerated the 
splendid achievements of science in medicine, chemistry, 
biology, engineering, sanitation, etc., which they are wont 
to contrast exultantly with the impractical speculations of 
those whom they are pleased to designate as “arm-chair” 
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philosophers. Thus progress has been identified with the 
practical applications of science, which has been employed 
to extend the comforts and conveniences of living; and to 
question the supremacy of science was, until a very recent 
date, to incur the stigma of reactionism. As Bode puts it, 


The achievements of science are so overpowering that 
they warrant high hopes and expectations. Science and 
the applications of science have become the outstanding 
differentiating trait of present day civilization. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that science has become a name to 
conjure with. To say a thing is scientific is to give it 
the highest possible endorsement. Everybody wants to 
get on the bandwagon of science. 


It may be remarked in passing that the period which 
was thus marked by the extraordinary development of the 
sciences was also characterized by the spread of the mate- 
rialistic conception of life and of the universe that goes by 
the name of Naturalism, which Perry calls “the philo- 
sophical generalization of science—the application of the 
theories of science to the problems of philosophy.”2 The 
leaders of this school of thought made bold to acclaim the 
achievements of science as their own, with the result that 
in the minds of many the principles of the scientific method 
became identified with the postulates of Naturalism, an 
error which modern writers of naturalistic bent have, it 
may be readily understood, made no endeavor to correct. 


It was inevitable that this conflict between science and 
philosophy should be extended to the domain of education, 
for here was a field in which philosophy had held sway for 
centuries and in which theorist after theorist had intro- 
duced his ideas until confusion reigned supreme. When 
Comte had formulated his positivistic conception of life, 


1 Boyd H. Bode, “Where Does One Go for Fundamental Assump- 
tions in Education?” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
Sept. 1928, Vol. 14; pp. 361-70. 


2Ralph Barton Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 45. 
Quoted by Quincy Kuehner, A Philosophy of Education, p. 55. 
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making science the final stage of human thought and limit- 
ing speculation to provable hypothesis, he proposed, it is 
said, to write a treatise dealing with its educational impli- 
cations. This task, however, he never accomplished. Spen- 
cer, on the other hand, after drawing up the syllabus of his 
Synthetic Philosophy, published a series of essays in which 
he answered his own question, What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth?, by setting up science as the solvent of all problems, 
the most important source of knowledge, and the sole guide 
to conduct, whether individual or social. Hence, he is some- 
times given credit for launching the movement which led 
gradually to the substitution of science for philosophy in the 
solution of educational questions. It was indirectly, how- 
ever, viz., through psychology, that the scientific technique 
came to be applied to the problems of education. Beginning 
with Fechner and Weber, attempts were made to apply the 
analytical methods of the physical sciences in the study of 
the phenomena of consciousness. As might be expected, the 
movement spread to educational psychology and then, with 
a widening of the concept of “scientific technique,” to in- 
clude statistics, questionnaires, surveys, interviews, etc., to 
other divisions of the field of education. From the turn of 
the century this scientific movement in education has been 
steadily gaining momentum. Here, too, the results, as often 
as not misinterpreted, were rather striking, and once again 
the proud boast was made that science was going “to push 
philosophy off the map.”? Education was declared to be a 
science or, at least, on the way to becoming a science, and 
it was contended that philosophy should have no voice in 
settling educational problems. This is still the opinion of 
an influentia! group of educational leaders. 


There is, however, a much larger group of educators 
3 Quoted by W. H. Kilpatrick in his article, “The Relations of 


Philosophy and Science,” School and Society, July 13, 1929, Vol. 30, 
pp. 42-43. 
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who are convinced that the claims of the extreme advocates 
of science are without foundation and who maintain that in 
the nature of things education can never become an exact 
science or be studied exclusively by the inductive methods, 
which are the mainstay of the physical sciences. It is im- 
portant to note the emphasis on the phrase, exact science; 
for, as Burton says,‘ the question whether or not education 
is a science cannot be satisfactorily answered until we de- 
fine what we mean by “science.” If it refers only to such 
disciplines as deal with things that are susceptible of pre- 
cise measurement, with quantitative relations, with se- 
quences which can be described in terms of the law of 
causality as ordinarily understood, it is certain that educa- 
tion is not and never can be a science. If, on the other hand, 
the term “‘science” is intended to include what the Germans 
call the Geisteswissenschaften, or as Demiashkevich*® pre- 
fers to call them, the “social sciences,” we may be justified 
in speaking of a science of education just as we speak of a 
science of psychology, of sociology, of politics, of ethics. 
These all belong to a group of sciences which are usually 
referred to as normative, inasmuch as their function is to 
establish norms or standards of human conduct. They can 
never be merely descriptive, as are the physical sciences. 
We can never formulate “laws” for them which will enable 
us to predict with certainty what effects will follow the 
placing of a given set of conditions. It is true that attempts 
have been made to reduce these various disciplines to the 
exactness of the physical sciences. Witness the teaching of 
the Technocrats, the modern endeavor to claim scientific 
status for the study of sociology and ethics, and the exag- 
gerated emphasis on the use of objective techniques in ex- 
perimental psychology. However, Technocracy has had its 
4 William H. Burton, An Introduction to Education, p. 144. 


5 Michael Demiashkevich, An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education, Chapter I. 
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day, and H. G. Wells’ characterization of Sociology as a “‘so- 
called science” has not yet been shown to be false. Among 
the psychologists there are still many “die-hards,” even out- 
side the ranks of the Behaviorists, who refuse to be con- 
vinced that their subject cannot be investigated in its en- 
tirety by the analytical methods of the physical sciences 
despite the fact that “analyticism in psychology has failed 
to sustain itself as a satisfactory system of explanation 
of mental phenomena.” The very existence of several 
“Schools” of psychology, the fact that a work can be pub- 
lished with the significant title, “Conflicting Psychologies of 
Learning,’ the fact that Thorndike’s “Laws of Learning,” 
which for years Normal School students were taught to ac- 
cept as educational gospel, have been proved erroneous: all 
go to show that psychology is lacking in at least one of the 
essential requisites of a science—it does not possess an or- 
ganized body of knowledge accepted by all workers in the 
field. Indeed, this chaotic condition of psychology is frank- 
ly recognized by a number of writers on the subject, who 
feel that evidence enough is at hand to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of reducing mental life to pointer readings. Thus 
Spranger rightly says: “Man is a mystery to himself. How 
can he be measured by the methods of experimental 
psychology ?’’8 

And what is true of psychology is also true of education. 
No one will question the contributions of science to educa- 
tion. The introduction of the scientific method stimulated 
experimental research which has brought to light a number 
of important facts of which no one who is genuinely inter- 
ested in the work of education can afford to be ignorant. 
As Burton says, “The method is absolutely indispensable to 

6 John M. Fletcher, Psychology in Education, p. 22. 

7 Boyd H. Bode, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1929. 

8 Eduard Spranger, Der gegenwidrtige Stand der Geisteswissen- 


schaften und die Schule. Quoted by Franz De Hovre, Catholicism in 
Education, p. 111. 
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education and constitutes one of the two or three outstand- 
ing improvements in education in several hundred years.’ 
But a knowledge of facts, the discovery of which is the func- 
tion of science, is but a part of the equipment of the teacher. 
Far more important is a knowledge of what to do with the 
facts discovered. And here is where philosophy enters, not, 
as Moore says, “To fill out the gaps in scientific knowledge 
as it stands today, but to understand the facts that the par- 
ticular sciences have revealed in their relation to all that is, 
to see things in the light of the whole.”!® Moore is here 
speaking of the function of philosophy in general, but what 
he says is clearly applicable to education. So Waitt: “There 
must be a philosophy of education to analyze, interpret, 
evaluate, and synthesize the objective findings of the scien- 
tist.”11 The reason for this is that, while education is of 
necessity interested in methods of learning and teaching, it 
is much more vitally concerned with ideals, ends, goals, and 
purposes. The former belong to what Demiashkevich calls 
“educational tactics ;’” the latter, to “educational strategy.” 2 
DeHovre!*® notes how educators have at times been so ab- 
sorbed with the problems of method, supervision, and school 
organization that they have lost sight of the far more im- 
portant problem of educational ideals. Now, it is doubtful 
whether even the most radical proponents of the claims of 
science would maintain that it is the function of their spe- 
cialty to determine ideals, yet it is interesting to observe 
how they endeavor to extend the province of educational 
science to include phases of education which are ordinarily 


9 Op. cit., p. 145. 
10 Jared Sparks Moore, “Philosophy and the Sciences,” Science, 
Sept. 16, 1927, Vol. 66, pp. 257-8. 


11 R. E. Waitt, “Plea for a More Appreciative Codperation Between 
Scientist and Philosopher in Education,” Education, May 1929, Vol. 
49, pp. 513-21. 


12 Op. cit., pp. 29, 156. 
13 Op. cit., p. 97. 
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considered as belonging to philosophy. Take, for example, 
the problem of the curriculum, the problem of what shall 
we teach. Freeman" argues that while this “is a sociologi- 
cal problem, it is ultimately a psychological one,” and there- 
fore to be solved by the methods of experimental psychology. 
Leaving aside the fact that psychology itself is far from 
being a science, we may observe that what we shall teach 
the child will depend upon what we wish to make out of the 
child, not forgetting, of course, what we can make out of a 
particular child, 7. e., to what extent the innate endowment 
of the child (the character of which science may help us to 
determine) makes it possible for us to realize our aims in 
his case. The ideal of child formation, let us call it citizen- 
ship, social efficiency, Christian character, or what we will, 
is dependent upon our understanding of the meaning and 
purpose of human life, which is precisely what is understood 
by philosophy. 

Freeman, I suppose, would not agree to this. Speaking 
of the current emphasis on character training, he condemns 
the attempt to inculcate into children predetermined norms 
and standards of conduct, and advocates instead “a factual 
study of children’s conduct” with a view to determining the 
underlying factors.* Here again, it seems, he is confusing 
two issues. We may, indeed, apply the inductive method 
to the study of children’s behavior and endeavor to learn 
why they behave as they do; but surely parents and teach- 
ers should have some definite ideas as to how children 
should behave. In the matter of morals certainly, not to 
speak of other aspects of human living, they should, to use 
Chesterton’s words, “be sure enough that something is true 


14 Frank N. Freeman, “Psychology as the Source of Fundamental 
Assumptions in Education,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Sept. 1928, Vol. 14, pp. 371-77. 

15 Ibid. 
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that they dare to tell it to a child.”4© And where will they 
get these ideas if not from moral philosophy, the subject of 
which, as Moore says, “is the nature of the good as the su- 
preme end of conduct, . . . the value and validity of moral 
ideas, not merely their existence or even their evolutionary 
development.”!7 This same writer condemns the position 
apparently taken by Freeman, viz., that ethics should be 
taken as an inductive science, “as a complete perversion of 
the true place of moral philosophy in the general scheme of 
things.” 

Freeman uses the same argument in dealing with the 
question of “The Good Society,” which, according to him, 
is one that best provides for the satisfaction of human 
wants. An inductive study of human societies will estab- 
lish what types of social organization “are most serviceable 
to human beings because they satisfy human wants;” and 
the determination of human wants and human satisfactions 
is, he maintains, a psychological problem. Here Freeman 
shows his leaning towards the ethics of Hedonism or Utili- 
tarianism. “The ultimate test of ethical theory,” he says, 
“Ss satisfaction or dissatisfaction.”!* Now, it may be readily 
granted the evidence from psychology leads us to conclude 
that satisfaction or dissatisfaction is the determining ele- 
ment in the response of an individual to a situation; but, as 
Hullfish’® maintains, if we are not to encourage a reign of 
anarchy, which can be the only outcome of dependence upon 
the psychological evidence alone, the individual must have 
some principles to guide him in the choice of satisfactions, 
and these he can never get from psychology: they can be 
derived only from a philosophy of life. Freeman attempts 


16 G, K. Chesterton, What’s Wrong with the World? p. 254. Quoted 
by Franz De Hovre, Philosophy and Education, p. 80. 

17 Loe. cit. 

18 Loc. cit. 

19H. G. Hullfish, “The Relations of Philosophy and Science in Edu- 
cation,” Journal of Educational Research, Oct. 1929, Vol. 20, pp. 159-65. 
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further to show how the experience of the race is a better 
criterion than is the experience of the individual for deter- 
mining which types of conduct are satisfying and which 
dissatisfying, but he apparently loses sight of the fact that 
logical demonstration of the necessity of altruism in human 
relationships will not guarantee correct social behavior on 
the part of individuals who are by nature selfish. Some 
compelling motive for sacrifice and self-denial is needed, 
and “the experience of the race” has demonstrated that only 
religion can supply this motive; no satisfactory substitute 
for it has yet been found. Now, while it is true that psy- 
chology may reveal the necessity of religion, a fact that 
modern psychologists are coming more and more to recog- 
nize, it cannot solve the problems of religion except in terms 
of metaphysics, 7. e., philosophy. 

Kelley2° is another protagonist of science in education 
who pretends to be disgusted with the pretensions of phi- 
losophy, especially in the matter of determining the “good 
life” and the “good act.” Like Freeman, he maintains that 
we cannot settle these matters for the child by an appeal 
to philosophers’ standards. For him, social standards “are 
a statistical and measurement problem,” and “the good life 
for the child is (one) . . . that finds its justification in his 
personal experience.” What we have said in criticism of 
Freeman’s position applies also to Kelley’s. Moreover, we 
may note that Kelley openly avows his adherence to the phi- 
losophy of experimentalism propounded by Dewey, so that 
it is difficult to understand why he should take an antago- 
nistic attitude toward philosophy. His preceptor, one of the 
staunchest supporters of philosophy in education, has well 
said: “As long as we worship science and are afraid of 


20 Truman L. Kelley, “A Defense of Science in Education,” Harvard 
Teachers’ Record, Nov. 1928, Vol. 1, pp. 123-30. 
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philosophy we shall have no great science.’’2!_ Moreover, he 
and his confreres must see the truth in Whitehead’s state- 
ment to the effect that induction itself presupposes a meta- 
physics and that the very possibility of science is dependent 
on that faith in the ultimate rationality of the universe 
which the modern world inherited from medizval scholas- 
ticism.?. In fact, he is himself espousing a definite phi- 
losophy; for, as Dewey and Childs maintain, “The pre- 
supposition of much of the work done in the name of 
science is that there is no need for philosophy itself. This 
view involves a decided philosophy.”’2* 


As a matter of fact, most of these devotees of science 
are willing to concede that philosophy may play a rdle in 
education, but that réle is a relatively minor one. Freeman 
will even allow that the problems with which philosophy, 
ethics, and sociology are concerned “are of vital impor- 
tance,” but implies that “the broader and more general as- 
pects” of the problem of education with which they deal are 
not nearly so important as the individual aspects which are 
to be investigated by the methods of psychology. When a 
writer asserts, as Freedom does, that “all our fundamental 
assumptions (in education), in so far as they are suitable 
as guides to actual practice, are psychological in nature;” 
when he further attempts to prove that ideals of character 
and social efficiency, courses of study to be followed, and 
classifications of pupils to be used are all determined by 
psychological investigation, one wonders just what is left 
for philosophy to do. So, too, Kelley admits the place of 
philosophy in education; but its function is merely to supply 
a temporary rule of action when there is no scientific an- 


21 John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, p. 12. Quoted in Kil- 
patrick, Source Book in the Philosophy of Education, p. 37. 
22 Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion, p. 183. 


23 John Dewey and John L. Childs, in William H. Kilpatrick (ed.), 
The Educational Frontier, p. 289. 
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swer to the problem at hand. The implication, of course, 
is that, given time, science will provide satisfactory solu- 
tions of all educational questions and then philosophy will 
no longer be necessary. This is the mentality of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, which Allers describes 
so acurately in his New Psychologies, with its reiterated 
emphasis on such phrases as “not yet” and “nothing but.” 


“Not yet” were the answers to the eternal and deepest 
questions of humanity found, but on the morrow or the 
day after they would surely be discovered: only a little 
while yet and the real nature of life and the intimate 
structure of the universe would be known; it would be 
seen this psychic life was “nothing but” a mode of func- 
tioning of the cerebral cortex, and that at the bottom of 
even the most complex phenomena there was “nothing 
but” the play of forces between atoms and electrons.”4 


For the most part, this exaggerated faith in the possi- 
bilities of science has been abandoned, and with its passing 
we are witnessing a renewal of interest in the study of 
philosophy. More and more the world is coming to realize 
what careful thinkers all along have been telling us: 
that much of our so-called progress, which was loudly ac- 
claimed as the achievement of science, was only illusory and 
that what we need most is, as Chesterton says, “a right 
view of the human lot, a right view of the human society ;’’25 
in other words, a philosophy. 


Unfortunately, the feud between science and philosophy 
tends to be perpetuated in education, although it has been 
outlawed in other fields of human endeavor. But even here 
there are encouraging prospects of permanent peace. So 
far as the educational philosophers are concerned, there is 
not one of them who would be in favor of discarding the 
scientific technique in the study of educational problems. 
On the contrary, they insist that no educational theory can 


24 Rudolph Allers, op. cit., p. x. 
25 G. K. Chesterton, Heretics, p. 140. Quoted in De Hovre, Philoso- 
phy and Education, p. xxxvii. 
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be sound which is not based solidly on the findings of science, 
and that no problem which can be solved in whole or in part 
by scientific methods should be settled by arm-chair specu- 
lation. However, they hold that, far from dispensing with 
philosophy, the achievements of science make more impera- 
tive than ever “the need for controlling ideas of right and 
ultimate good in the use of scientific discoveries.”26 Hence 
they ask that the scientists frankly recognize the limitations 
of their method and acknowledge the dependence of educa- 
tion upon philosophy. A policy of codperation will thus take 
the place of the present “state of war,” of misunderstanding 
and antagonism; and we may look to the combined efforts 
of philosophers and scientists to yield all the available data 
“relevant to the tenable goods for man, to the improvement 
and enrichment of life.”2? Without this alliance educational 
theory will remain incomplete and educational practice 


. ; 28 
ineffective. EDWARD B. JORDAN. 
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BEARING OF RECENT PSYCHOLOGY UPON A 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


ROM the time of Herbart, psychology has come to be re- 
garded by many educators as the most important part 
of the teacher’s preparation, and practically all the text- 
books used in teacher training are dominated by the psy- 
chological point of view. This psychologism, as the French 
termed it, dominates the field of education. The ascendancy 
of psychology is attributed to the claims made for its ob- 
26 Ross L. Finney, “Philosophy versus Science Again,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Mar. 1930, Vol. 16, p. 154. 
270. G. Brim, “Orientation of Educational Research to Present-Day 
Science and Philosophy,” Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State 
University, Feb. 14, 1934, Vol. 13, No. 2, p. 31. Quoted in Edward A. 


Fitzpatrick, Readings in the Philosophy of Education, p. 12. 
28 Cf. William H. Burton, op. cit., p. 125. 
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jective and scientific character. The more recent attempts 
of experimental and educational psychologists to investi- 
gate the educational processes have resulted in a number 
of new psychological ventures radically different in theory 
and objectives. These new systems of psychology gener- 
ally ignore or else betray a strange ignorance of the status 
and progress of psychology before this century. They all 
seem to take it for granted that the systematic, scientific 
study of psychical phenomena began with the wholesale ap- 
plication to psychical life of the methods used in biology, 
physics and chemistry. Their language, though bristling 
with supposedly scientific terms, often lacks the clarity and 
precision which one expects to find in works claiming scien- 
tific accuracy. To the educational world there is presented 
not a psychology of education, but an array of conflicting 
conclusions, conflicting systems of psychology based upon 
these conclusions, and consequently, an array of conflicting 
psychologies of education.! 

Education is something more than a concatenation of 
psychological formule. Education is a science of purpose, 
a normative science. The determination of the aims and 
purposes of education is not within the primary scope of 
experimental psychology as a positive science. It is the 
function of a positive science to discover, to delineate, to 
classify and to define what is. It has no concern with what 
ought to be. When the experimental psychologist goes be- 
yond the bounds of his presumed field of investigation, we 
are presented with a bewildering mass of disconnected and 
irreducible facts which bring chaos in any educational pro- 
gram. The great battles of education have been waged out- 
side the field of education properly so-called. The great 
problems that are being discussed in educational circles 
today are fundamentally problems of philosophy, and they 
cannot be solved except as such.? Educational systems have 
followed the ebb and flow of philosophical speculation. The 
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influence of sensism, pessimism, materialism, agnosticism, 
pragmatism, the influence of the Marxian and communistic 
concepts of human society are evident as we follow the dif- 
ficult history of modern education. In a day when the phi- 
losophy of individualism seized the popular fancy, educa- 
tion aimed to develop the individual’s powers so that he 
would be freed from group domination. When the hedo- 
nistic principles of Rousseau were supplanted by the theories 
of Marx and Engels, the goal of education became the com- 
plete subjection of the individual to society. When the prog- 
ress of the natural sciences turned the minds of philoso- 
phers to the study of nature, education became naturalistic. 
It aimed to develop a perfect animal. Education was or- 
ganized to train the citizen for his function as a cog in the 
machinery of the state when naturalism attained the status 
of a political philosophy. When democratic principles of 
government infiltrated into the educational field, education 
was thought of as an agency by which freedom and equality 
might be realized and maintained. 

The question, what is man and what is his destiny, must 
be answered definitely and adequately before there can be 
any discussion of the education of man. To what end shall 
we educate? This question is intimately involved with the 
social nature of man, his relation to other human beings 
and to the state, the function of the state in the life of the 
individual, the origin and limits of state power in education. 
With these topics are closely associated the insistant prob- 
lems of freedom and obedience, of individuality and per- 
sonality, of discipline and liberty, of law and sanction, of 
character and intellect, of the individual and the commu- 
nity, of the natural and the supernatural, of man and his 
ideals . . . of man and his destiny. And all these questions 
bring us directly to the very heart of a philosophy of life 
and a philosophy of living. 

The history of education shows that a philosophy of edu- 
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cation is simply the application of a philosophy of life to 
the field of education.*? The relation between psychology 
and philosophy is too intimate to need comment or develop- 
ment here. Psychology can in no sense be divorced from a 
philosophy. Even if we are inclined to believe that experi- 
mental psychology may be ranked as a separate science, 
this thought will not stand the test of sober investigation. 
The great slogan of the experimental psychologist is this: 
“‘Let the facts speak for themselves.” But the strange thing 
is that we rarely, if ever, let the facts speak for themselves. 
If we observe educational or psychological research in actual 
progress and not as it appears in text-books or in articles, 
we can always trace the influence of philosophical princi- 
ples on what appears to be the most rigorous scientific in- 
vestigation. Wishful thinking is frequently the principal 
factor in psychological conclusions as it is in educational 
policy. Education is the formation of the whole man, and 
only that philosophy of education can be adequate which 
takes into consideration the education of a human being in 
all its aspects. It must not make too much of the processes 
of change to the neglect of those which are permanent and 
universal in human nature. It must not permit that which 
has vital and paramount importance to be absorbed by 
changing situations which confront man from one genera- 
tion to another. 

Hence in our present discussion we shall take as the 
criterion of a philosophy of education those principles of 
human life which are embodied in the philosophia perennis. 
And we shall be particularly concerned with the psycho- 
logical principles of this philosophy which represent the 
best thought of the best minds of the world, psychological 
principles strong enough to have resisted all these centuries 
the impact of opposing thought and yet flexible enough to 
have absorbed all the real advances in psychology without 
themselves being dissolved. For this reason we shall en- 
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deavor to present in very brief outline what recent psy- 
chology has to offer for the abrogation, for the modification 
or for the validation of the fundamental psychological prin- 
ciples of the Scholastic tradition. By fundamental princi- 
ples we shall mean those which have been established with 
certainty and in regard to which there is unanimous opinion 
among the Scholastic authorities. Our interest, then, will 
be confined to the following criteria: 

a. The essential difference between sense and intellect, 
and between instinct and intellect. 

b. The spiritual character of the human will. 

The freedom of the human will. 

d. The fact that the nature of man is composite, consist- 
ing of a material and a spiritual principle, substan- 
tially united to form one adequate principle of opera- 
tion; and that by reason of the existence and opera- 
tion of this spiritual principle man is essentially dif- 
ferentiated in origin, in operation and in final des- 
tiny from all other classes of created corporeal 
entities. 

The most fundamental thing in any psychological treat- 
ment of education is an analysis and exposition of the learn- 
ing process. Learning is the most fundamental of all hu- 
man activities. The analysis and exposition of the learning 
process is intimately bound up with the nature of the hu- 
man mind. The question of the nature of the human mind 
is of central importance not only for the teaching of method, 
but for the whole program of education. Structuralism, 
functionalism, behaviorism, purposivism, the Gestalt and 
psycho-analytic psychologies, all present different analyses 
and expositions of the human mind, and in consequence the 
most divergent efforts to define the nature of the human 
mind.’ Each one of these theories has brought to education 
some detail of importance. An investigation of the effects 
of these psychological systems will show that each system 
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has contributed some advantage, usually a new emphasis 
or a changed methodology. But the disadvantages from 
each system have always been more numerous than the ad- 
vantages. They all represent a very restricted view of hu- 
man nature and of the human mind. In consequence, the 
advantages for education have been generally a progressive 
discussion of different methodologies without any solid or 
sound contribution to a philosophy of education. These 
psychological systems are restatements of naturalism in 
education, and they have all the fundamental weaknesses 
and shortcomings of naturalism as an explanation of human 
psychical life, and consequently, as educational norms. The 
text-books and articles on educational psychology which 
proceed from the exponents of these systems emphatically 
manifest that their interest lies in the lower aspects of 
psychical life: Sensations, percepts, images, desires, in- 
stinctive tendencies. All of these systems confuse, ignore, 
or completely miss the issue when they endeavor to apply 
their principles to the higher mental functions. While they 
have contributed considerably to our knowledge of the 
physiological factors involved in learning, they have restrict- 
ed all learning to physiological or instinctive activities. Pur- 
posivism is a partial exception to this statement. But here 
again we find the human intellect and will subordinated to 
instincts.’ 

Under the guise of this so-called scientific approach to 
education, we have been flooded with educational psycholo- 
gies. With very few exceptions, these are all definitely 
physiological, or if they rise above the physiological level, 
rarely achieve a higher status than a sensist approach to 
human psychic activities. The amazing fact is that these 
scientific and objective studies of the educational processes 
have not produced a unified body of facts. A generation of 
the quantitative study of educational processes has failed 
to reveal any specific concepts or conclusions proper to edu- 
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cational psychology.* And education has been hampered by 
these efforts to formulate educational psychologies because 
of the extrinsic and superficial character of investigations 
which, in their too hasty effort to generalize from a mechan- 
istic concept of life, have contributed nothing of significant 
worth towards an integrated body of general educational 
truths. Our educational psychology does not concern itself 
seriously with the nature of mind. And hence, the majority 
of work done in educational psychology is statistical rather 
than psychological. This is merely a dodge to escape the 
necessity of the difficult analyses of the higher psychologi- 
cal processes. Mathematical and statistical procedures have 
an important place in experimental investigation. But the 
limitation of psychological and educational investigation to 
the quantitative—because the qualitative cannot be reached 
or evaluated by a positive science method—is an arbitrary 
and unscientific limitation of psychological effort. With the 


exception of a few data on reading disabilities, on the meth- 
ods of teaching mathematics, handwriting and spelling, we 
have no satisfactory experimental data in any field of edu- 
cation. And even in these instances the experimental data 
are of no substantial value for any particular philosophy of 
education. 


Many prominent educators, discouraged by the material- 
ism of our modern education, have endeavored to formulate 
a philosophy which will be the expression of an adequate 
concept of the human being and a proper concept of educa- 
tional procedure. But theirs is a still, small voice which 
can scarcely be heard in the jungle of reflexes and libidos, 
personality schedules and test forms, raw scores, central 
tendencies and x-factors. The pseudo-scientific materialism 
of the general run of psychologists, educational and experi- 
mental, the unabashed paganism of the general run of psy- 
chiatrists and mental hygienists in the school system of our 
country have done incalculable harm not only to the techni- 
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cal phases of educational administration, but to the moral 
life of the teacher and student bodies. Our modern educa- 
tional system could be compared to an unfinished tower of 
Babel which bears this inscription: “This is the thing 
which psychology built.” Judged by their works, the ma- 
jority of experimental psychologists, and especially of 
educational psychologists, would be glad to change the type 
of architecture of our school buildings. Instead of the more 
or less stately structures which adorn our cities and towns, 
they would prefer to substitute row upon row of chimpanzee 
cages designed by Kohler and dedicated to the perpetuation 
of some of such evolutionistic axiom as: We are all de- 
scended from the ape. Therefore, let us love one another. 

But there is a brighter side. If these tendencies in psy- 
chological theorizing and experimentation would cause the 
educator to be disheartened, a closer scrutiny of the actual 
situation will give him a clearer evaluation of the modern 
field of psychology. Structuralism, behaviorism and con- 
nectionism are strenuously opposed and refuted by the 
Gestalt theorists,® by Spearman, by McDougall and by Lash- 
ley, who have offered abundant physiological evidence to 
prove the untenability of these physiological concepts, these 
reflex hypotheses and the entire systems which have been 
built up on the conditioned response.'® But the Gestalt theo- 
rists come in for very destructive criticism because of the 
narrowness of their point of view and their lack of clarity 
in enunciating principles. The fundamental laws of Gestalt 
have very interesting applications for educational metho- 
dology, but they fail to present a true picture of human 
mental activity because of the very arbitrary limits of the 
Gestalt system. A number of European investigators have 
shown that modern Gestalt psychology sacrifices analysis 
to synthesis. There are two powers of the human mind, the 
synthetic and the analytic, but the Gestalt are absorbed in the 
former to the practical neglect of the latter. In the process of 
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learning they insist upon insight as the fundamental psy- 
cho-physiological factor. This is explained altogether on a 
sensist basis. Aveling!? has shown that a distinction must 
be made between perceptual and conceptual insight. Spear- 
man,!* Karl Biihler and Lindworsky have criticized the 
Gestalt theory for its utter inadequacy in explanation of the 
higher mental processes. These authorities remind the 
modern Gestalt theorist that his theory is but a particular 
reproduction of an older theory of the Gratz School which, 
under Brentano, maintained that the Gestalt qualities were 
definitely intellectual in character. 

Dating back to the Wiirzburg School, we have the classic 
works of Kiilpe and his associates in the experimental dem- 
onstration of the irreducible character of the thought pro- 
cess and content. This work has been carried out in great 
detail by Karl Biihler, Johann Lindworsky, by Aveling and 
Spearman, and particularly by Thomas V. Moore in this 
country. The work of these men and their students on 
the process of abstraction, on the analysis of the judg- 
ing and the reasoning processes, and on the nature of 
concepts and the universal idea are classics in the field 
of experimental psychology. These results have been im- 
pugned by the majority of the followers of Wundt and 
Thorndike and Dewey. But the arguments are unsupported 
by any unbiased and unprejudiced criticism or experimen- 
tation of these objectors. An investigation of the literature 
on imageless thought will show the tremendous amount of 
personal prejudice and unscientific bias which can creep 
into what is supposedly a scientific approach to the most 
important of human problems.“ Similarly, the principal 
features of the discussion of transfer of training manifest 
the conflict between a materialistico-sensist bias in respect 
of the nature of the human mind and an impartial and un- 
biased investigation of the higher thought processes.'® 
While a great deal of the work of Spearman, Aveling, Lind- 
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worsky and the Biihlers is referrable to methodology rather 
than to a philosophy of education, their work brings into 
the clear the untenability of materialistic, mechanistic, 
physiological and sensist approaches to human educational 
problems. Evidence from the investigations in our own 
Department throws considerable light on the much dis- 
puted topic of sentiments and emotions. We have been able 
to show experimentally that there is an essential difference 
between emotions and sentiments: that feeling is a generic 
concept; that feeling on a sensory level is emotion, and that 
feeling at the intellectual level is sentiment. 

Upon the principles of Karl Biihler’s “Mental Develop- 
ment of the Child,’!*® has developed a whole series of in- 
vestigations and researches in the field of child study. This 
work has been carried on under the direction of Professor 
Charlotte Biihler and shares with that of Piaget and Stern 
the distinction of being the most important contribution in 
the field of child development. The principal advantage of 
the Viennese research can be traced to the fact that it is a 
study of the integrated activities of the child. It is su- 
perior to Piaget’s work in that it develops according to a 
very definite system and shows the implications of these 
child studies in both the education of the pre-school and the 
school child. The Biihlers make a clear distinction between 
intellect and sense, maintain the freedom of the human will 
and insist upon the religious development of the child for 
adequate formation. The work of some American investi- 
gators in this field, particularly at the University of Iowa, 
is very praiseworthy in this respect, and at singular vari- 
ance with the general materialistic attitude which has crept 
into the investigation of child development especially mani- 
fested by Gesell in his conditioned response program. 

The experimental situation in respect to the investiga- 
tion of motivation and volitional activities follows along 
the same lines as that we have mentioned in regard to ex- 
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perimental work on the intellect. The really important 
work on the will and on motivation from the viewpoint of a 
sound philosophy of education has been done by Ach, 
Michotte and Priim, Lindworsky, Aveling and Wells.!” 
These investigators have presented cumulative and convinc- 
ing evidence in regard to the character of the act of choos- 
ing, and they have linked their phenomenological studies 
with definite principles of human activity which are in gen- 
eral agreement with the Scholastic tradition. Lindworsky’s 
experimental studies on the phenomenology of the will and 
the training of the will are of significant value for educa- 
tional practice. 

The failure of the general run of psychologists in the 
matter of will investigation is abundantly manifested in 
the confusion about character and personality. In this field 
we have a great deal of discussion about traits by fiat, con- 
stitutional types, personality schedules, introversion and ex- 
troversion, dominance and submission, which have little 
value for educational activities without an evaluation of mo- 
tivation. Here we find once more the influence of sensism, 
materialism and a consequent determinism, and in addition, 
psychological difficulties which emanate from epistemologi- 
cal and ontological errors in regard to the nature of truth 
and in regard to the concepts of substance and .accident. 
Despite the great amount of work on personality and per- 
sonality adjustments, only a few psychologists, such as 
Allers,!* have formulated a consistent and sound theory of 
character. The psychological investigation of character is 
singularly sterile because the investigators are pre-occupied 
with external activities, the relation of bodily structure to 
neurological and endocrine functions, the discussion of 
the external manifestations of types with the almost utter 
neglect of the principal psychological and ethical factors 
involved in motivation and habit formation.’ And the 
elimination of religious standards from educational proce- 
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dure and practice has reduced the discussion of character 
to a purely naturalistic basis. Mental hygiene is invoked 
as a panacea for the correction of personality maladjust- 
ments and character defects of children and adolescents 
with which the school systems seem to abound in increas- 
ing amounts. But the clinical analysis of these disorders 
demonstrates forcibly that these defects are generally at- 
tributable to a break-down of authority in the home and in 
the school itself. A great deal of the so-called revolt of 
youth is directly traceable to the loss of authority on the 
part of those who normally should constitute authority for 
the youth. And this loss is due to an intrinsic failure on 
the part of parents and the weakness of educational sys- 
tems which, instead of directing youth, are themselves di- 
rected by parents who wish to transfer their obligations to 
state controlled institutions. 

Materialism, sensism, Freudianism and pragmatism are 
crystallized in the modern movement which is called pro- 
gressive education. Progressive education is a term used 
to cover every departure from the older standardized types 
of education. Its aims and objectives are expressed in such 
terms as the child centered school, self expression on the 
part of the pupil, pupil activity rather than pupil passivity, 
creative self-expresison, freedom, opposition to indoctrina- 
tion.2°. Despite the high sounding objectives proposed, the 
exponents of the progressive method have blinded them- 
selves to sound and established psychology in the matter of 
the transfer of training, in the-abolition of mental discipline, 
which does much to destroy the concept of authority, in 
their effort to develop self-expression at the sacrifice of the 
right of self-expression in others, in their plan to develop 
creative ability without the self-discipline, without the long 
and arduous training, the zeal and the industry which have 
characterized all great composers, writers, artists, inven- 
tors. Progressive education is concerned with the activity 
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of the moment. And while it proposes to look to the future, 
it has no real concern for the temporal or eternal future of 
man. The supernatural aspect of all human activity is 
glossed over by Dewey and Childs in this manner: “We 
affirm that genuine values and tenable ends and ideals are 
to be derived from what is found within the movement of 
experience. Hence, we deny the views which assert that 
philosophy can derive them out of itself by excogitation, or 
that they can be derived from authority, human or super- 
natural, or from any transcendant source.”2! The progres- 
sive movement in its endeavor to cast an educational objec- 
tive puts a definite sanction on laziness, selfishness and irre- 
sponsibility. It is a program which, instead of training a 
child for life, is training the child to be a failure as a mem- 
ber of an organized human society, because it attempts to 
rob the school life of the child of the few remaining ves- 
tiges of that training which really prepares for life in any 
other than an anarchistic or communistic community. 
Dewey and Childs express the ultimate pragmatic objective 
of progressive education in these words: “Economic forces 
are at the present time superior to others in causal power. 
.. . Because of the organic relation of ends and means and 
because the economic is so potent, both as potential means 
for values and as a retarding and distorting force, and be- 
cause it is the means most susceptible of modification by 
concerted effort, it is, strategically, the key at present to 
other values.22 The experimental methodology so much in- 
sisted upon by our modern progressives is nothing short of 
a statement that the principal objective of education is the 
economic, and that the commercial conscience is the only 
one to be developed. And while we are laboring under this 
and other misdirected educational efforts traceable to a 
false philosophy of living which begets a false psychology 
of life, which in turn begets an erroneous philosophy of edu- 
cation, a philosophy which is still bound up with tests and 
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statistical short-cuts to the study of human nature, our 
achievement tests are too easy for Canadian children, and 
a Scottish child of eleven is at the developmental level of an 
American child of thirteen.2* 

In 1927 Calvin Coolidge spoke at the dedication of a li- 
brary in the State College of South Dakota. It is interest- 
ing to observe that 1927 was a year in our period of great 
prosperity, and that the State College of South Dakota is 
an Agricultural College. President Coolidge pointed out 
the vision of Abraham Lincoln, to whose honor the library 
was dedicated, in furthering the development of Agricultural 
Colleges. President Coolidge said in part: 

“IT cannot conceive that the object of Abraham Lincoln 
was merely to instruct men how to raise more corn, to feed 
more hogs, to get more money, to buy more land. 

“Of course, he wanted to teach men how to raise more 
corn, but his main objective must have been to raise better 
men. We come back to the query that is contained in the 
concentrated wisdom of the ages—‘What doth it profit a 
man to gain the whole world if he suffer the loss of his im- 
mortal soul?’ 

“All of our science and all of our arts will never be a 
means for the true advancement of our nation, will never 
remove us from the sphere of the superficial and the cyni- 
cal, will never give us a civilization and a culture of any 
worth and lasting importance unless we are able to see in 
them the outward manifestation of a spiritual reality. 

“Unless our halls of learning are real temples to be ap- 
proached by our youth in an attitude of reverence, conse- 
crated by worship of the truth, they will all end in a delu- 
sion. The information that is acquired in them will simply 
provide a greater activity for evil. Our institutions of learn- 
ing must be dedicated to a higher purpose. The life of our 
nation must rise to a higher realm.” 


Fordham University, W. G. SUMMERS. 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


HE subject assigned to me is “The Fundamentals of a 

Philosophy of Higher Education,” and I assume in this 
association that some indication of the application of what 
is here said to the Catholic higher educational situation in 
America is expected. 


I 
WHAT IS EXPECTED OF A PHILOSOPHY 


We are concerned in this paper not with philosophy in 
general nor even with philosophy of education, but with a 
special aspect of that field—the most chaotic in thought and 
the. most uncertain in its organization—the field of higher 
education. In such a situation what is expected of a phi- 
losophy? It presumes some effort to view the field in its 


unity, in its nature and in its meaning. To do this there is 
need to raise the fundamental issues—what is education? 
what is learning or what is mind? what is man? And I take 
it that the answer which the philosophy of education gives 
to these fundamental questions will be equally applicable to 
all aspects or stages of education, although it will of neces- 
sity have to take into account the varying conditions. It 
will be necessary, then, to raise the question as to the spe- 
cific nature of higher education and its philosophical 
implications. 

Education is, I presume, the organized use of all those 
adjuncts, helps, or aids in the way of teachers, libraries, 
laboratories and the like in connection with individual ex- 
perience which will stimulate or guide the individual man 
in his self-determined and self-directed self-activity to 
achieve the fullest possibilities of his nature. 

This realization of the highest in man may be conceived, 
as indeed Catholics do conceive it, in terms of his (man’s) 
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ultimate destiny and his highest nature. It is a quality of 
life—the life of grace. It may be conceived, too, in terms 
of the highest earthly achievement of man—the life in 
George Eliot’s fine phrase, “whose music is the gladness of 
the world.” This, too, is a quality of life. This life in- 
spired by the love of man—humanism—will not be incon- 
sistent with the life of man where the love of neighbor is 
inspired by the love of God. In either case it is a quality of 
human life, and wherever humanism thinks through its phi- 
losophy, where it goes to the center instead of remaining 
peripheral, it becomes one with religion. This would seem 
to settle one question for higher education—as for all edu- 
cation—where education is aimed at a quality of life. It is 
a development of man as man. It is perhaps what Emerson 
meant by Man Thinking rather than Man Working, or the 
working man. It is humanistic and spiritual. It is not 
merely training, whether in trades, or vocations, or in re- 
search methods. 

From the Christian standpoint in general the aim of 
education as the aim of life I have elsewhere formulated on 
the basis of a study of the fundamental documents of Chris- 
tianity as follows: 


“So the aim or purpose of Christian education is 
clear, unmistakable. It is a spiritual aim, an other- 
worldly aim, a supernatural aim. It is the resurrection 
from the dead. It is life everlasting. It is life eternal. 
It is life in Christ. It is the life of grace. It is in no 
sense merely social, and it is not concerned primarily 
with social welfare, social well-being or any merely mun- 
dane end, though it will have transforming social results. 
Wealth, power, prestige, position, notoriety, scholarship, 
research, culture, civic intelligence, social efficiency, vo- 
cational skill are not the purpose of Christian education, 
are not, in fact, in the vocabulary of Christian ter- 
minology. Of these aims, those which are good may be 
incidental results of the Christian scheme. They are 
not primary, they are not ends at all. ‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things 
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shall be added unto you.’ ‘Mortality shall be swallowed 
in life.’ ” 


It is of the nature of higher education—in the sense that 
it is higher—that it is selective—it is aristocratic—it is for 
the democracy of the fit, or, if you choose, the intellectually 
fit. The opportunity is denied to no one who is capable of 
profiting by the training, and should be open to every one 
who can profit by the training. However, we continue, as 
Emerson said, but with greater volume, the education of 
fools at college. We are training the unfit, the unprepared, 
and the unwilling. We are putting people in this particular 
educational mill which was never intended for them, and 
we are surprised at the product. 


On the other hand, I go the full length of those who ac- 
cept the democratic theory of education. I believe that edu- 
cation—some particular form of education, not any educa- 
tion—should be had by every citizen of a democracy through 
his life. Of course, the best way to do this is to make com- 
munity living and the routine of the life of the individual 
educative and recreative. But this is the program of adult 
education both communal and individual in its multiplicity 
of forms; it is not a program of higher education. The 
higher learning is only one aspect of adult education, and, 
so far as numbers go, a minor aspect, but in it socially the 
whole problem of human welfare may be at stake. It is to 
the problem of higher education only that I address myself 
and not to the larger problem of adult education.2 If we 
keep sharply in mind this distinction we shall avoid many 
impasses and pitfalls which mark our contemporary dis- 


1 Fitzpatrick, Edward A., The Foundations of Christian Educa- 
tion, Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1929, pp. 228-29. 

2Cf.: President Alderman’s definition of higher education where 
this distinction is not made: “The acid test of all public teaching, es- 
pecially the higher education—which simply means more education— 
would seem to be, therefore, the quality and quantity of the service it 
can render to society in promoting its welfare.” 
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cussion of the higher learning. This general point of view 
will enable us to view some problems now in the foreground 
of contemporary discussion because of the frank and stimu- 
lating discussion by President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. 


Il 
THE NEED FOR A PRINCIPLE OF UNITY 


The university, if it is to be effective in the speculative 
order and in the practical order, must have a principle of 
unity. In the medieval university this principle of unity 
was theology, which in due proportion and emphasis gave 
order to the truth relating to God and man, man and man, 
man and nature. In this wise, says President Hutchins, the 
medieval university was rationally ordered, and, for its 
time, it was practically ordered. The contrast has been so 
admirably put by Victor Branford, and is so pertinent to 
our discussion, that I quote his statement: 


“TI perceive, then, that the modern university has not 
produced amongst its philosophers a Thomas Aquinas 
to tell them in the language of their own time and gen- 
eration how the world of God, the world of Man, and 
the world of Nature are interrelated in one orderly 
universe. 

Assuredly if an Aquinas did appear he would not be 
understood by the Faculties. The theologian and the 
scientist have each developed a specialized language all 
but unintelligible to the other, and but feebly compre- 
hended by the man of letters. The universities have dis- 
couraged translation from the language of one Faculty 
into that of another. And all endeavors towards a com- 
mon language for the three Faculties of Theology, Arts, 
and Sciences they have stoutly repressed.’ 


And carrying the discussion to the relation to poets and the 
people, he says: 


“While the poets are telling each other their dreams 
in lotus land, the priests silently despair of sympathy, 


8 Branford, Victor, Interpretations and Forecasts, New York, 
Mitchell Kennerly, 1914, pp. 351-52. 
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the philosophers clamantly despair of synthesis, and the 
people suffer and despair of synergy.’ 


Then President Hutchins makes a remarkable explana- 
tion—not an explanation of, but statements as to, the reason 
why theology—the systematic knowledge of the nature and 
existence of God and the origin, nature and destiny of the 
human soul—cannot be the principle of order in the mod- 
ern university: 


“But these are other times; and we are trying to dis- 
cover a rational and practical order for the higher learn- 
ing of today. Theology is banned by law from some 
universities.’ It might as well be from the rest. 


“Theology is based on revealed truth and on articles of 
faith. We are a faithless generation and take no stock 
in revelation. Theology implies orthodoxy and an ortho- 
dox church. We have neither. To look to theology to 
unify the modern university is futile and vain.’ 


It is not vain and futile, per se, but is vain and futile be- 
cause of accidental rather than essential conditions. 

While it would be unwise to follow along with President 
Hutchins in what seems to him the necessary social com- 
promise of metaphysics for theology as the ordering prin- 
ciple of the university, we may be grateful to him for recog- 
nition of the problem of the need for order in the university 
and the placing of that problem in its historical setting. 
For the sake of the record let it be said that? we must face 
the fact of theology—and recognize its pivotal intellectual 
position in a Weltanschauung which is basic to education, 
and religion must be central in the practical ordering of all 
aspects of life. 

On the other hand, President Hutchins’ statement is an 
amazing confession of the state of our intellectual affairs. 


4 Ibid. 

5 A dubious statement. 

6 Hutchins, Robert Maynard, The Higher Learning in America, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1936, p. 97. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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The history of education indicates a solution for one of our 
vexing problems, and the solution cannot so much as get a 
hearing. A real freedom of thought, a Platonic following 
of the argument whithersoever it leads, the consideration 
of all the facts and all the alternatives seems no part of the 
modern intellectual outlook in its most critical educational 
problem. 

President Hutchins’ proposed solution is not, therefore, 
acceptable. President Hutchins said: 


“If we cannot appeal to theology, we must turn to 
metaphysics. Without theology or metaphysics a uni- 
versity cannot exist. Both are almost totally missing 
today. And with them has gone any intelligible basis 
for the study of man in his relations with other men.’ 


Since most of our universities have neither, the things we 
call universities must be like those buildings in the jungle, 
and the inhabitants, the Banderlog: they never knew what 
the buildings were made for nor how to use them. 

The suggestion that the university might look for its 
principle of order in metaphysics rather than in theology 
may prove to be specious. By omitting “faith and revela- 
tion,” as President Hutchins says, from philosophy, we are 
substantially in the position of the Greeks, who are in this 
sense nearer to the moderns than the medievalists. But 
Aristotle and the Greeks in their metaphysics faced the 
problem of God, whom many of our contemporaries appar- 
ently do not wish to face. Moreover, this is a convenient 
formula for avoiding the facts and problems which Chris- 
tianity raises. 

If we go back to the Aristotelian metaphysics for the- 
ology, we may find, as already indicted, that there we have 
a theology—although it be natural theology. But that raises 
an important issue as to the practical results, which we 
should not overlook, that a specifically Christian philosophy 


® Hutchins, Robert Maynard, op. cit., p. 99. 
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is just pushed out of the back door, presumably because it 
cannot be received at the front door in good university so- 
ciety today in America. I note the point, not for prolonged 
discussion, but for the sake of the record. It may be noted 
here that sixteen centuries of European Christian experi- 
ence cannot be disregarded if we will—and as Gilson shows, 
modern philosophers like Descartes, Leibnitz and Hume 
are affected in the form and content of their philosophy by 
Christian revelation and Christian experience, and all se- 
rious philosophers since St. Paul have been affected by his 
formulation of the doctrines of free will and grace. A forth- 
right, free university atmosphere would not exclude this 
tremendous influence and thought but would insist that it 
be considered—not necessarily accepted—and, if the 
“damned spot,” in Lady Macbeth’s figure,“ will not out,” then 
we have to face what is really involved in this action. Let 
the great non-Catholic English Platonist, A. E. Taylor, 
state it: 


“The effect of this successful laicization of educa- 
tion has inevitably been to raise the immediate practi- 
cal question whether moral conduct, the direction of life, 
does not form a self-contained domain, and ethics a 
wholly autonomous science, neither requiring support 
or completion from religion, nor affording rational 
ground for religious convictions of any kind. The gravi- 
ty of this practical issue can hardly be exaggerated. 
Something more momentous than even our national ex- 
istence is at stake; the question is that of an ideal of life 
for the whole future humanity. It is idle to hope, as 
some of our contemporaries perhaps are doing, that the 
secularization of education may at least leave religion in 
being as a graceful and desirable embellishment of life 
for the exceptionally sensitive and imaginative souls. It 
is of the very nature of a living religion to claim the su- 
preme direction of effort and action. If the claim is 
disallowed, religion itself ceases to be real; if it is al- 
lowed, it is idle to dispute the right of religion to be 
made the foundation of education. A wrong answer to 
the question about the relations of morality and religion, 
once generally accepted, is certain, sooner or later, to be 
made the foundation of an educational policy, and adop- 
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tion of a radically vicious educational policy means ship- 
wreck for the spiritual future of mankind.’ 


Ill 
THE INTELLECTUAL PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


President Hutchins has emphasized the function of the 
university as a home of the intellectual life, and has pointed 
out an anti-intellectual university as a contradiction in 
terms. We cannot reiterate too often that we are here and 
elsewhere discussing the university as an educational in- 
stitution. There is no doubt that intellectual training— 
training in the capacity to think—training in critical in- 
sight—is the method of the university to achieve its ob- 
jective in terms of the individual. The objective, with ref- 
erence to knowledge, is its conservation, transmission and 
extension. President Hutchins’ putting aside character- 
‘building as the end, Cardinal Newman’s conception of 
knowledge as its own end—not burdened by any relation 
to Virtue, not implicated with religion, Veblen’s emphasis 
on scholarship independent of citizenship or other aim, 
make it necessary to clarify this issue of the intellectual- 
istic character of the university. 

To make a man and not an intellect is the function of all 
education. In the higher learning the training is not done 
by means of habit and skills, is it not done by means of the 
accumulation of facts or knowledge in its various forms, it 
is by intellectual training, not in the sense of indoctrina- 
tion—the implanting of uncritical views in the mind by 
repetition, or social pressure, or techniques of slogans, shib- 
boleths and catchphrases—but in the sense of the fullest, 
freest and finest development of the human mind, sensitive 
to all truth and all aspects of truth, essentially believing, 
profoundly receptive, alert, and in its later stages, critically 


10 Taylor, A. E., The Faith of a Moralist, London, Macmillan Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1930, pp. : 
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constructive—even creative. This attitude which should 
be characteristic of the genuine university man—of the 
truly Catholic spirit—has been thus defined by Dr. Dietrich 
Von Hildebrand: 


“Now, the right attitude is precisely the opposite of 
metaphysical indolence, a certain winged alertness of 
the mind, peculiar to the humbly loving, reverent per- 
sonality, in contrast to the merely concupiscent self. I 
mean here not a merely formal nobility of mind, a for- 
mal capacity for differentiation, which many possess 
who nevertheless lack all real contact with things, nor 
that intellectual agility which so easily turns knowledge 
into a sport and, without ever really collaborating with 
the objective world, turns intellectual somersaults, that 
formal nimbleness which the sophists possessed in sohigh 
a degree and the unphilosophical world rejects as sheer 
‘dialectics.’ I mean rather that quite consciously di- 
rected alertness of a man which enables him to be 
emotionally affected by all genuine values, to surrender 
himself with affection and good will to all real goods, ‘to 
keep step’ and to ‘conspire’ with the object of his under- 
standing. I mean the general resonance of the mind 
which makes man free, which produces a response to 
value in the moral sphere instead of eternally seeking 
for pleasure, and in the intellectual sphere implies fol- 
lowing the cue given by an object, being led by it, being 
able to vibrate in unison with its ratio—the contrast to 
‘stick-in-the-mud’ laziness, the antithesis to all dullness. 
The right attitude is further one of reverent yet loving 
open-mindedness, in opposition to the schoolmasterly 
pedantic superciliousness. The same reverent attitude 
which, in the moral sphere, produces the yearning to 
participate in the world of values, and especially in God, 
yields in the intellectual sphere the ‘thirst for truth,’ 
the desire to participate by understanding in the world 
of existents ; the metaphysical open-mindedness of a man 
who desires to ‘receive,’ who will not prescribe to Nature 
his laws, who is willing to listen to the Universe and to 
the wealth of its mysteries. It is that attitude which 
St. Bonaventure means when he says at the opening of 
his Itinerarium mentis ad Deum: ‘These things can be 
understood only by one who is, like Daniel, a man of de- 
sire ;’ a willingness to ‘become empty,’ the power to keep 
silent and to let things speak for themselves. It is a rev- 
erence filled with the awareness of the depth and wealth 
of the Cosmos, which rejects all pedantic violence done 
to it, which approaches things with the readiness to do 
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justice to the profundity of things—the very contrast to 
the familiar ‘chumming-up’ with the Universe—and an 
inner willingness to be subordinate and to serve 
. “It is a liberated inner freedom, which, not re- 
belling against truth, does not feel the existence of ob- 
jective truth as an oppression and restriction, but as 
liberating and rejoicing. Again, it means the inner 
willingness which is not closed against even the most 
unpleasant truth, which is really free from bias, ready 
to make friends with things, open to the proof of all ob- 
jective existence, not looking at things through a colored 
lens which allows only such things to pass into the 
understanding as do not offend our pride and our self- 
complacency 
. ‘And finally, this attitude, which permits under- 
standing to develop without prejudice, is also that of 
metaphysical courage and faith. It is willingness to em- 
bark upon the great venture of letting oneself be carried 
along by things, a simple, sane, intellectual readiness to 
listen to their voice. The same attitude which will not 
shirk moral responsibility will also meet things without 
the prejudice of distrust which dims the vision for evi- 
dence and for the differences between what is and what 
is not evident. It is an unbiased, trusting attitude 


which does not render man uncritical or gullible, but 
merely enables him to take that step, essential to under- 
standing, which creates a real contact with things, 
moves with them, opens to them the intellectual eye and 
ear.”1 


This intellectual training must be always conceived as 
a means. It is not an end. The end is man-making—his 
own self-direction into the full realization of his highest 
and best self. Socially it is the promotion of the common 
weal; in the field of learning it is the preservation, distri- 
bution and increase of knowledge. We must beware, too, 
as President Hutchins suggested, that in the formation of 
man there are other educative forces in addition to formal 
education; and that is true on the level of the higher learn- 
ing as well as below. But the point to keep clear is that the 


11 Von Hilderbrand, Dr. Dietrich, “The Conception of a Catholic 
University,” in The University in a Changing World, edited by Walter 
M. Kotsohnig and Elined Prys, London, Oxford University Press, 
1932, pp. 205-6-7. 
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cultivation of intellectual habits, of the power to think— 
in short, the promotion of the intellectual life—is the char- 
acteristic means of achieving the educational end on the 
level of the higher learning, particularly in colleges and 
universities. 

IV 


SCIENCE, NATURALISM AND THE AIM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



























The insistence on some principle of order, some Weltan- 
schauung, some philosophy of life as a basis of a university 
must not put us in a false position with reference to science. 
Seeking the principles of order in theology or metaphysics, 
Professor Hutchins seems cavalierly to throw science out 
the university window to the extent that it is a collection or 
collecting of facts. Professor Gideonse, with great gusto, 
does not meet the main issue, but hurls epithets at his presi- 
dent for offering metaphysics for science as a principle of 

‘ order as follows: absolutistic, authoritarian, undemocratic, 

and the knock-out blow—unAmerican. 

We come to the real issue that science can offer no phi- 
losophy. For the purpose of narrowing its field, and study- 
ing human experience or the environment in its specialist 
way, it deliberately puts on blinders and acts for its pur- 
pose as if its truth were the whole truth. And philosophical 
truth can never be an aggregation or conglomeration of 
truths of the different sciences. This limitation of science 
is clearly shown in a book on the American State University 
by Norman Foerster, of the University of Iowa: 


“Yet it must be recognized, as humanism reminds 
us today, that it is idle to look to science for any knowl- 
edge that can be called absolute. Science operates with- 
in artificial limits of its own choosing, and attains only 
relative knowledge. It adopts a certain point of view. 
Its observation is rigidly selective; what it cannot use, 
it simply disregards. The value of its discoveries is 
limited by the conditions under which it set out to make 
discoveries. It provides us with abstractions, which are 
valid only on the basis of the assumptions underlying 
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them. Not that the scientist is necessarily aware of 
these conditions and assumptions. He may never have 
given them—such is our higher education—a moment’s 
thought, supposing that his programme is nothing more 
or less than to find out some things not known before. 
Many a scientist today would be surprised to learn what 
he has really been doing, much as M. Jourdain in Moliere’s 
comedy was surprised to learn that he had been speak- 
ing prose all his life. However he may choose to look 
upon his work, every scientist operates within the limits 
of a very definite enterprise, and the enterprise itself 
does not afford him any means of criticising the final 
validity of the abstractions which he attains: that is 
the function, not of science, but of philosophy.”’!” 


The unfortunate thing is that as in Professor Gideonse’s 
case, and others, science is made subordinate to a meta- 
physics—or a philosophy called Naturalism. They admit in 
the back door what they would not enter with in the front 
door. There is no necessary or inevitable relation between 
the two; science becomes a mere appendage to naturalism. 
Yet, as Foerster says, “science is not the private property 
of naturalism: it is a product of the human spirit and is 
prized as such by humanism.” And as such it deserves a 
high place in education at all levels, and particularly on the 
college and university levels, as content and as a method of 
study of important aspects of human experience, but as 
science it offers no guidance in the realm of purposes and 
values. Need we add that any theology or philosophy must 
be consistent with science. In a real facing of the problem 
we shall reach Herman Lotze’s insight: 


“But all the same it is in such mediation alone that the 
true source of the life of science is to be found; not in- 
deed in admitting now a fragment of the one view and 
now a fragment of the other, but in showing how abso- 
lutely universal is the extent and at the same time how 
completely subordinate the significance, of the mission 
~T mechanism has to fulfill in the structure of the 
world.” 


12 Foerster, Norman, The American State University, Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1937, pp. 211-212. 
18 Lotze, Hermann, Microcosmus, T. & T. Clark, Vol. I, 1885, p. xvi. 
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V 
THE CHALLENGE TO PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Perhaps in its effects the most significant part of the 
Hutchins challenge to contemporary education will prove 
to be the challenge to professional education. There is, so 
far as I know, in the whole literature of higher education 
no such incisive and uncompromising criticism of profes- 
sional education as is contained in President Hutchins’ book. 
No more drastic treatment of professional education has 
been proposed than President Hutchins’ to eliminate pro- 
fessional education entirely from the university, or merely 
tolerate it in technical institutes on the university campus, 
but hardly of it. Judging by the practice of the Catholic 
institutions, we need especially to be aware of this problem. 

There is no doubt that much of the professional train- 
ing is merely a trade training. It is learning the tricks of 
the trade. It is the teaching of experience of practitioners. 
It is overloaded with the specific facts of recent research 
and personal practice. It has not gone very far from the 
commercial exploitation in which it was academically born. 
It has not been intellectualized. It lacks significant intel- 
lectual content. 


Professional education is the part of the present uni- 
versity where vocationalism is entrenched, and in President 
Hutchins’ phrase, “vocationalism leads to triviality and iso- 
lation; it debases the course of study and the staff.” He 
says, as we shall quote more fully later, that it is bad for 
the university, bad for the professions, bad for the students. 

University organization reveals the fact that although 
professional schools carry the name of universities, it is in 
a very loose association. They are “things-in-themselves.” 
They are no part of the educational policy of the university, 
if the university has a policy. “The result,” says President 
Hutchins, “is that there is hardly a law school in the United 
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States that is really part of the university to which it nomi- 
nally belongs.” 

It will not solve the problem to turn it over to members 
of the professions—which are tremendous factors in pro- 
fessional education—to have them point to themselves with 
pride as shining examples of the great virtue of professional 
training, and to deny categorically the need for thorough- 
going reconstruction, or rather the creation of a profession- 
al education on the university level. In this connection 
President Hutchins makes a striking point: 


“We do not feel safe in turning over education for 
the professions to the members of them. Universities 
are corporations not for profit, and can perhaps be 
trusted somewhat further. Many activities, such as pub- 
lic administration, are very important to the public. 
We see no way of preparing men to engage in them. The 
universities should be able to do something about this, 
too. Yet we know that a professional emphasis at pres- 
ent means a vocational emphasis and that such an em- 
phasis is bad for the universities, bad for the profes- 
sions, and bad for the students.”’!4 


While I do not go all the way with President Hutchins, 
I agree with him on his fundamental principle of the need 
for intellectual content—the presence of ideas—as the es- 
sential mark of the university’s work. Our experience in 
the practice of the professions has been rehashed, it has 
not been intellectualized. I think a properly organized pro- 
fessional training should be given in universities, and that 
the university spirit must radiate and inform the education. 
This spirit has been described by Edward Kidder Graham, 
a president of the University of North Carolina, as follows: 


“The association of teacher and student in the pro- 
fessional schools must have the same unifying point of 
view. Widely separated as the professional schools are 
in subject matter, they have not only a common scientific 
method and spirit in their pursuit, but a common cul- 
ture center in their larger human relations. Arnold 
conceived of the professional training given at Cornell 


14 Hutchins, Robert Maynard, op. cit., p. 54. 
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in the making of engineers and architects as an illus- 
tration of what culture is not. The criterion of the 
American state university is not a matter of the voca- 
tion; but whether in making the student efficient in his 
vocation it has focused through his studies its own inner 
light so as to liberalize him as a member of democratic 
society. It is not the function of the university to make 
a man clever in his profession merely. That is a com- 
paratively easy and neglible university task. It is also 
to make vivid to him through his profession his deeper 
relations—not merely proficiency in making a good liv- 
ing, but productivity in living a whole life. The pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, the ministry, journalism, com- 
merce, and the rest are essential to the upbuilding of a 
democratic commonwealth; but they must be inter- 
preted not as adventures in selfish advancement, but as 
enterprises in constructive statesmanship, liberating 
both the state and the man. It is the function of the 
university, not only to train men in the technique of law, 
but to lift them into a higher level of achievement by 
making them living epistles of social justice; not only 
to make clever practitioners of medicine, but to lift them 
into conservators of the public health; not merely to 
train teachers in the facts and the methods of education, 
but to fire them with the conviction that they are the 
productive creators of a new civilization.’ 


VI 
PHILOSOPHY AND ORGANIZATION 


Up to this point I have attempted to discuss the funda- 
mentals of a philosophy of higher education in terms of its 
idea and its nature. I would like now, in whatever time re- 
mains, to indicate the fundamentals of a philosophy of 
higher education in an area where philosophy rarely en- 
ters—the organization of higher education. All points can 
be made with reference to Catholic or to non-Catholic in- 
stitutions. In this audience the illustrations will be taken 
from the Catholic field. 

The situation is as confused here, in spite of impressive 


15 Graham, Edward Kidder, “Inaugural Address,” The Function of 
the State University, Chapel Hill, Univ. of North Carolina Press., 
1915, pp. 71-72. 
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blueprints, plants, campuses and all the other mechanics 
of the university, as it is in its basic conception. There are 
at the very foundation of the problem of the organization of 
higher education the mistaken notions that: 

centralization is a good; 

bigness or numbers is a good; 

institutional completeness is a good. 

There are also some very definite needs in this problem 
of the organization of Catholic higher education. We need, 
too, to define the interrelation and leadership among Catho- 
lic institutions and inferentially to suggest a program of 
development for Catholic education in the United States. 
We need to relate the rapid increase of Catholic higher in- 
stitutions of learning to the purpose of higher education 
and the conditions necessary for achieving this purpose. 
We need above all, as indicated by preceding points, to de- 
velop a capacity for self-criticism within our own group. 

Machinery must always be measured in terms of pur- 
pose and of objectives, of aims to be achieved. We are too 
likely—so it seems with human beings—to develop a faith 
in machinery, and as Matthew Arnold pointed out to an 
earlier generation, in machinery most absurdly dispropor- 
tionate to the end which this machinery, if it is to do any 
good at all, is to serve. This emphasis on machinery mani- 
fests itself in many ways, as we have indicated, both in the 
social life generally as well as in education—among other 
things, the emphasis on centralization, the emphasis on big- 
ness or mere numbers, and the emphasis on completeness. 

Centralization is justified under the egis of great names, 
of philosophy, of efficiency, of unity. Centralization may be 
as efficient or as inefficient as decentralization; decentrali- 
zation may be as unified or chaotic as centralization. Cen- 
tralization as such is machinery; it solves no problem, it 
settles no question. There are limits to organization and 
there are limits to the value of the units of organization. 
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All must be conceived in relation both to purposes and con- 
ditions, and to conditions in relation to purpose. To con- 
serve most real values the most practicable organization is 
a decentralized scheme under effective centralized supervi- 
sion. This is true institutionally as well as in social 
organization. 

Unity in an educational system may not be a matter of 
centralization at all, but just a matter of codperation. It may 
not be a matter of buildings, but of spirit and morale. It 
will always be conditioned by underlying philosophy. And 
Catholic institutions should have this unity of spirit, unity 
through coéperation, unity because of underlying philoso- 
phy. And yet this is not always so. Let us take one fact 
only, the competition for students and the subsidies by so- 
called scholarships and grants-in-aid. This competition is 
unfortunate. Keeping in mind the underlying philosophy 
that schools exist to serve students, let us codperatively seek 
a means to get a student in that institution which will 
achieve for him or her the purpose of higher education. 

There is a false educational ideal that raises havoc with 
the quality of higher education. It is the ideal of institu- 
tional completeness. It is the principle of keeping-up-with- 
the-Joneses. Every institution does not have to teach every- 
thing. There is obviously no need for multiplication of 
departments of Chinese, or Semitics in every one, even of 
the larger universities. This is true of other subjects, and 
might be true even of parts of subjects. The whole educa- 
tional system probably ought to provide opportunities for 
the study of everything or almost anything, but it is cer- 
tainly not an obligation of a particular institution. For 
the most advanced education—or should I have said re- 
search—the special study should be located in the place 
that has the real scholars and abundant and exceptional fa- 
cilities. Besides cores of certain fundamental subjects the 
center of learning for different subjects would be at differ- 
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ent places, and students would be sent to these places by 
the other institutions. That is the way quality in education 
lies. 

We seem to have set up—or perhaps like Topsy, they 
“jes’ growed”’—an ideal of many institutions—the more the 
better. Increase is thought of as gain, whereas, in fact, it 
may be loss—and in a particular case—total loss. Multi- 
plicity of institutions with limited financial resources, in- 
adequate available and acceptable personnel, can only mean 
dilution of higher education, and an ultimate defeat of the 
very purposes of higher education. Intrenched ignoranc2 
or half-baked knowledge will mean a loss for a generation. 
Quality in the educational process and an élite student body 
are the characteristic marks of higher education. Multi- 
plication of institutions is making these marks impossible. 
Multiplication of institutions seems, at the instant, to be too 
much the preoccupation of our diverse educational agencies. 

A single great Catholic university in the United States 
as an ultimate objective is absurd from many standpoints. 
We should develop as an immediate program at least four 
or five great regional Catholic institutions of learning—and 
perhaps a few more later. But whatever we develop should 
be great, distinctive—the multiplication of inferior institu- 
tions will condemn us—or any other group—to a confirmed 
mediocrity. The development of more than one major in- 
stitution is required by two social facts as well as by wise 
policy, (1) the continental character of the United States, 
and (2) the ordinary extent of the source of students of an 
institution of higher learning is a radius of a hundred miles. 
This latter fact is true of large universities as well as of 
small colleges. 

The present situation requires some stimulating and 
helpful leadership, and under its new Constitution, as the 
Rector, Msgr. Corrigan, notes, the opportunity is clearly 
before the Catholic University of America. There should 
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be a leadership in the interest of the whole Catholic educa- 
tional system of autonomous institutions. It should be a 
leadership of service. Article 2 of the Constitution provides: 


“The University must look to the welfare not only of 
the students enrolled but also of all the faithful in the 
United States of America, and hence it should be of help 
and assistance to Schools, Colleges, and Seminaries, es- 
specially by training teachers who shall be qualified to 
instruct Catholic youth in these Institutions. Thus the 
University should be a national center of Catholic cul- 
ture, and should be held as such by all.’’® 


Pope Leo XIII in his Apostolic Letter of March 7, 1889, has 
a significant point as the conclusion of his sentence on this 
subject. He says: 


“We exhort you all that you should take care to affili- 
ate with your University your seminaries, colleges, and 
other Catholic institutions, according to the plan sug- 
gested in the Constitutions, in such a manner, however, 
as not to destroy their autonomy.’’!” 


And this point is reiterated and enlarged upon in Act 71 of 
the revised Constitution: 


“The Rector and the Academic Senate, through con- 
sultation with the Heads of other Catholic Colleges and 
Seminaries, shall earnestly strive to promote by com- 
mon planning and effort, the education of Catholic youth 
and to secure the complete codperation and agreement of 
all in the proper training of the young. 

“Colleges, Seminaries, and other Catholic institu- 
tions may, without prejudice to their autonomy, be affili- 
ated to the University by the authority of the Rector and 
the Academic Senate upon the fulfillment of conditions 
to be prescribed by said Rector and Senate.’’!® 


THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


We have a tremendous Catholic educational machinery. 

It should be thoroughly permeated by a genuine Catholic 

educational philosophy, sensitive to truth at every phase 

not a formal belief but as a living reality, functioning not 
16 The Statutes of the Catholic University of America. 


17 Ibid. 
18 Tbid. 
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only in its organization, but in the actual life of the student. 
Great—really great Catholic universities—east, west, north, 
and south, will be centers of intellectual codperation and 
spiritual power, radiating power and love to every institu- 
tion, and taking in and transforming the current of spir- 
itual energy from the other institutions. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America is practically committed by its Consti- 
tution to help build up these great centers of Catholic cul- 
ture and spiritual power, so that like the Knights of the 
Round Table, they will have the power in “this dark land 
to lighten it and power in this dead world to make it live.” 


EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE ROLE OF RELIGION IN A DEMOCRATIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


LARGE part of this paper is devoted to a consideration 

of democracy and the democratic philosophy of edu- 

cation, since the rdéle of religion is rather obvious after a 
description of the democratic philosophy. 

A democratic philosophy of education might be said to 
comprise the ultimate principles of the educational system 
which should exist in a “democracy.” This paper will con- 
sider the role of religion: (1) in the educational system of 
any democracy; (2) in the educational system of the Ameri- 
can type of democracy; and (3) in what might be termed 
the modern concept of democratic education. 


There is considerable confusion over the meaning of the 
word “democracy.” An important distinction should be 
made, it would seem, between essential or substantial de- 
mocracy, democracy as an end—and technical democracy 
or democracy as a form. A government by the people and 
for the people, one in which the people are supreme, is sub- 
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stantially a democracy even though it might be in form a 
monarchy or an oligarchy. A government democratic in 
form, in which the rule is vested in the majority, may 
actually not be democratic at all. It may be conducted for 
the welfare of a particular class or in the interest of a par- 
ticular few. Due to the large number of disenfranchised 
slaves, the old Greek democracies are considered not to have 
been democracies at all. As Viscount Bryce says in his 
book, Modern Democracies: “there are plenty of repub- 
lics which are not democracies, and some monarchies, like 
those of Britain and Norway, which are.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas was an advocate of democracy, 
since the fundamental principle of his political philosophy 
was that government was vested in the people. In the 
Summa he states that: “Properly law first and foremost 
has reference to the public welfare. But to ordain any- 
thing for the public welfare is the property either of the 
whole people or the representative of the whole people” (1, 
2,q.90,a.3). In De Regimine Judzorum he says: “Rulers of 
the earth were intended by God not to seek their own bene- 
fit but to secure the common good of the people.” “The best 
form of government,” he says, “is in a State or Kingdom 
wherein one is given the power to preside over all; while 
under him are others having governing powers—and yet a 
government of this kind is shared by all because all are 
eligible to govern and because the rulers are chosen by all” 
(1, 2, q. 105, a. 1). In Regimine Principium he states 
that even the majority can be tyrannical when it ceases to 
legislate for the common good but plunders the minority, or 
is actually subject to someone who rules the majority. 
(Caput v.) 

Lincoln’s definition “of a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people,” contains the requisites of 
an essential democracy. 

To be a “true” democracy, like any other form of gov- 
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ernment, it should fit in with the order established here by 
God and so operate according to the natural law. 

There is much scepticism regarding the democratic form 
of government today, and the calamity is that the discard- 
ing of the democratic forms has been leading to a loss of 
essential or substantial democracy. Aristotle considered 
democracy a form in which the poor plundered the rich, 
and used the word to indicate a perverted form of the gov- 
ernment of the many, calling the approved form a polity. 
St. Thomas followed him in this terminology. 

Among many moderns there seems to be no logical foun- 
dation for either equality or liberty on which democracy is 
supposed to be founded. Since they are nominalists in their 
philosophy, there is no basis for equality of nature in view 
of the presence of individual differences. For many there 
can be no political freedom since in their psychology they 
admit no free faculty, no power by which anybody can be 
free. There is, therefore, considerable scepticism concern- 
ing the validity of the majority vote. One might say that 
for them democracy is a form of government in which un- 
equals are considered equal. So much for the idea of 
Democracy. 

We shall next consider Religion and Democracy in gen- 
eral in any democratic form of government. One of the 
great impediments to fair and prudent voting is the factor 
of self-interest. Men are naturally selfish. Some of them 
have pronounced egos and are goaded by strong drives for 
self-satisfaction. So big a factor is this that Aristotle ex- 
pected the majority to be unfair to the minority. St. Thomas 
in De Remimine Principium brought out the idea that the 
majority can be tyrannical and stated that “the rule of the 
many is by far more frequently changed into tyranny than 
the rule of one.” He says in the same book that “the rule 
of almost all democracies (multorum) has ended in tyranny, 
as appears especially in the Roman republic.” 
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Hence there is at times in a democracy considerable dif- 
ficulty in obtaining approval of policies for the common 
good. Often there is apparently a conflict between the 
citizen’s own good and the common good, and only very re- 
motely can the common good be considered to be his good. 
Hence to work for the common good seems at least to be 
working for others. When we add to the strong drive for 
self-aggrandizement the fact that responsibility is diffused 
in a crowd, that the effects of the votes are very remote, 
often for unknown places and unknown people, we feel 
acutely the need of some force to develop certain virtues in 
the fellow-citizens of a democracy if democracy is to succeed. 

Because honest voting often means the subjection of the 
lower craving in man, we can understand the exceedingly 
important réle of religion in effecting self-control, in de- 
veloping those virtues of fairness, temperance, charity and 
humility, which are so necessary for the citizens of a de- 
mocracy. As Edmund Burke said, People must rule them- 
selves inside or they will be ruled from the outside. Re- 
ligion largely accomplishes this self-rule. 

Religion with its reward or punishment in a future life 
offers a sufficient sanction for fair dealing, for working for 
the common good in those situations where civic virtue 
means personal sacrifice. This was forcefully indicated 
when Shakespeare said that: ‘“‘Consicence doth make cow- 
ards of us all.” 

Christianity in particular contains doctrines which logi- 
cally had to lead to democracy, and which historically did. 
The brotherhood of man, the Fatherhood of God, the doc- 
trine of the mystical body, the injunction to love one an- 
other, to love the neighbor as one’s self, to do unto others as 
we wish others to do to us; to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, etc., for salvation; to merit damnation for neglect of 
the needy—these teachings could not help but produce that 
equality and dignity among men on which democracy is 
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fundamentally founded. Its effecting the freedom of slaves 
and the equalization of women with men was a tremendous 
contribution to democracy. 

One might say that practically religion is indispensable 
to a democracy. As some one has said, with good men any 
form of government will work; and without good men no 
form of government will succeed. Etienne Gilson in his 
address at Harvard University last year stated: “A good 
many years ago at a meeting of the French Philosophical 
Society, Jules Lachelier made the casual remark that the 
only conceivable form of democracy was theocracy.” He 
stated that Lachelier was no doubt referring to the Book 
of Judges (21-25), where it is written: “In those days 
there was no King in Israel, but everyone did that which 
seemed right to himself.” He said: “Lachelier’s statement 
was fundamentally sound in this at least, that as soon as 
men refuse to be ruled directly by God, they condemn 
themselves to be ruled directly by men.” In that lecture he 
instances the University of Paris in the Middle Ages as an 
example of a democracy, a university which listed as its 
famous doctors: Alexander of Hales, an Englishman; Al- 
bert the Great, a German; Bonaventure, an Italian; Roger 
Bacon, an Englishman; Duns Scotus, a Scotchman. “How 
many Frenchmen were there among the leading doctors?” 
he says, “can easily be answered: Nota single one.” “What 
was it,” he asks, “which enabled those students and mas- 
ters to hold in check their national pride and to live and 
work together?” His answer is: “It was, before any- 
thing else, a religious ideal.” “They were tied together by 
the bond of their common faith and common charity.” The 
secret of their democracy was their religion. 

In the case of our American democracy and of any 
others of the same type built on natural rights, religion is 
absolutely necessary for its very existence. The Supreme 
Court has decreed on two occasions that the Declara- 
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tion of Independence is the soul of our American govern- 
ment, and that the Constitution is to take its spirit from that 
Declaration. Now, the Declaration in its preamble estab- 
lishes our American democracy fairly and squarely on a 
religious foundation. ‘All men are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights. To secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” In 
other places in the Declaration mention is made of “Na- 
ture’s God,” of the “protection of Divine Providence.” To 
deny the existence of a God, of God-given rights to be pro- 
tected by the government, is to remove the very foundation 
on which our America polity was established. 

To understand more clearly the meaning of “unalienable” 
and. God-given rights, one might well consult the “Works” 
of James Wilson, perhaps the outstanding political philoso- 
pher of the Declaration and Constitution period. There 
one will read that the rights mentioned are founded on na- 
ture: that rights arise from the Natural Law, from the 
various duties. The jurisprudence he espouses is so scho- 
lastic that Dr. Randolph G. Adams, in a book, Selected 
Political Essays of James Wilson, wrote that “it is time 
Americans knew a little more about their own Aquinas.” 

That the American Democracy has been built on Chris- 
tianity historically has been attested by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in a decision in which we read the 
words: “We are a Christian people.” 

It can be shown that historically our American philoso- 
phy of government is a product of Scholastic jurisprudence. 
James Wilson, the great power in those early days, accord- 
ing to Father Obering, took his fundamental principles of 
the eternal, natural law, and the dependence of civil law on 
both, from Richard Hooker, who, in a controversy with the 
Puritans, had recourse to Thomas Aquinas, and cites the 
very heart of the latter’s treatise on law from the Summa. 
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Wilson also studied Grotius, an admirer of the Scholastics. 
It is known that the Thomistic jurisprudence in Bellarmine 
was known to some of the early American statesmen, and 
some of the early American political documents themselves 
bear a striking resemblance to the statements of Bellarmine. 
So close is the historical association of the Scholastic phi- 
losophy and American democracy that we can conclude that 
the latter is largely dependent for its existence on that 
Scholastic philosophy which was produced by Christianity. 

Now, the Education to be given citizens in a democracy 
should include this all-powerful factor of religion, without 
which democracy can scarcely endure. American philoso- 
phers of education particularly should embrace such re- 
ligious principles as will continue to give us the keystone 
of our whole American arch, endowment of men by a Crea- 
tor with “unalienable rights.” To exclude religion from our 
education system is to exclude the very foundation of our 
structure. It is to neglect to impart to students the ulti- 
mates of the American philosophy of government. It is to 
leave to chance acquaintance a doctrine on which our very 
American system must stand or fall. If our American edu- 
cational system is to prepare for American citizenship, it 
must logically include that one truth on which our whole 
American system of democracy has been founded logically 
and historically. To neglect it or to omit it is to expect an 
effect without a cause. Practically speaking, this religious 
knowledge can be given efficiently only in the schools. While 
almost any religion would be of assistance, the religion 
which is logically required for American Democracy is 
one establishing some equality (and this seems to render 
less acceptable any religion of predestination to salvation 
and damnation), and maintaining, also, the unity of truth. 
This latter requirement makes Protestantism, with its pri- 
vate interpretation and varied concepts of religious truths, 
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less adapted to found a government based on “unalienable” 
and natural rights which are the same in all. 

Having considered the réle of religion in the philosophy 
of education of any democracy, and of the American de- 
mocracy in particular, we shall now consider: (1) the mod- 
ern concept of democracy held by many modern educators; 
(2) the modern philosophy of education built on that con- 
cept; (3) the role of religion in that philosophy of educa- 
tion. A decided change has occurred in the concept of 
American democracy, so radical, in fact, that democracy, as 
currently understood by many, may be said to be on trial— 
perhaps even with little chance of a favorable verdict. In 
this new concept there is no question of natural rights; all 
political matters are settled by majority vote. Democracy 
means to them the government of the majority, with no 
norm or standard to determine whether this vote is right 
or wrong, true or false. 

Dr. J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commisisoner of Educa- 
tion, states in School and Society, March 7, 1936, “that 
the social organization we call democracy is based upon two 
important principles. First, that the majority shall de- 
termine the policy with respect to any given issue at any 
given time; second, that the right of the minority to attempt 
to become the majority through the use of free speech and 
free assemblage shall be assured.” This definition admits 
only one determinant or absolute, the majority vote. It is 
the goal of, and standard for, any group seeking to effect 
changes in the government. 

Some who have tried to give a reason for majority rule 
have gone back to Roman law. They reduced majority 
rule to a legal fiction, according to which the greater part, 
considered quantitatively, is taken as a “substitute” for the 
whole, the assumption being that preponderance in number 
implies that the majority has the power to enforce its will 
against that of any recalcitrant minority. “As a substitute 
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for the whole the majority is, on this basis, as much above 
law as the whole itself.” So the majority is above the law. 
(Fr. Millar, in Thought, Dec. 1937.) The English tradition 
established majority rule because the “physical power” was 
presumed to be on the side of the majority. The Scholastic 
tradition on a majority originated in medieval canon law. 
It was employed because the majority side was considered 
to be the “major et sanior pars.” It was justified on the 
assumption that the “truth” is better discovered through the 
many. The point is, there was a truth to discover. The ma- 
jority decision must be judged by the standard of the natu- 
ral law and of the common good. Today there is only ma- 
jority vote and nothing more. There is no truth to be veri- 
fied in the majority—no common good used to test its va- 
lidity. Gilson maintains that the universal “character of 
truth” is our only conceivable protection against the totali- 
tarian state. A mere form, decided on for practical pur- 
poses, which may be wrong, may be opposed to the common 
good, has been glorified as the foundation of our democracy. 
The only absolute is ‘“‘The majority vote decides,” and that 
itself is subject to a vote and can itself be killed by a ma- 
jority vote. We often have reversals in votes. The ma- 
jority becomes the minority, and the minority the majority. 
What does it all mean? What of the future of a democracy 
established on it? One might recall that Hitler was voted 
into power. 

Ridiculous conclusions follow the deification of the ma- 
jority rule. For instance, democracy itself in any demo- 
cratic government is always on trial—in danger of being 
ousted by the democratic means of the majority vote. Mr. 
Lippman, in his book, The Good Society, calls the abso- 
lutism of the majority “the Dictatorship of random aggre- 
gations of voters. In this theory the individual has no 
rights as against the majority. Even the right of the ma- 
jority to rule is at the mercy of any passing majority.” 
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J. W. Studebaker, the U. S. Commissioner of Education, says 
in a magazine, School and Society: “I am not suggesting 
that we indoctrinate for democracy.” So whereas propo- 
nents of the totalitarian state strongly advocate totalitarian- 
ism, advocates of democracy may not advocate democracy. 
The totalitarian or absolute state hangs over our heads, to 
be ours if a majority is ever obtained; and the vote would 
remove all natural and individual rights. Any particular 
concept of social progress itself is for sale, is in the market. 

Now—secondly—the philosophy of education built on 
this concept of democracy is taken from some of the out- 
standing educators in the country. They are the Academic 
Freedom Committee for last year of the National Educa- 
tional Association—Dr. J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, one of the 
most influential of all American educators, and Dr. John 
Dewey, undoubtedly the most influential. The cardinal doc- 
trine of their democratic philosophy of education is that 
there must be no indoctrination. In social and political 
matters, when there is a controversy (and this means prac- 
tically every social and political problem), the teacher is 
to advocate nothing. Just as the majority rule hangs in the 
air, meaningless for the moderns, to be tested by no prin- 
ciple or end, so the goal or end of the democratic philoso- 
phy of education is meaningless. We are informed that the 
end of democratic education is to make the students “criti- 
cal,” “intelligent,” “alert,” “able to think widely and wisely, 
each for himself” (Kilpatrick). This democratic education 
must effect a “fair-minded study” of social and political 
problems, must develop the “scientific approach,” must use 
particularly the “discussion” method. No norm is given for 
being “critical,” no standard for the “intelligent” attitude— 
in a word, no truth by which meaning might be given to 
those expressions. One might think at first that social 
progress might be considered the goal, but one learns that 
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social progress itself has no definite meaning since so- 
ciety itself has no end or goal by which to judge “pro” 
rather than “retro,” progress rather than retrogression. 

The teacher in this system has no right to teach or ad- 
vocate anything definitely, not even democracy, the assump- 
tion being that neither side is of itself true, neither side is 
of itself false. The majority is the norm of what should be. 
The “absolute essential” for “democratic education” is “aca- 
demic freedom of study,” says the National Education Asso- 
ciation report. 

Dr. Kilpatrick in School and Society says: “It is the 
duty of the present generation not to tell the present gen- 
eration the answers to their social problems—we could not 
if we would—(but to make the rising generation as intelli- 
gent as we can).” Dr. Studebaker, the U. S. Commisisoner 
of Education, says: “Teaching means guiding a free learn- 
ing progress. We must not confuse the meaning of ‘teach’ 
with ‘indoctrinate’ and ‘advocate,’ all of which smack of 
the fearful rigidities of dictatorship.” In accordance with 
this philosophy he brands the procedure of the District of 
Columbia requiring of teachers an oath not to teach Com- 
munism “ridiculous.” He maintains that “the expression 
of their radical points of view must be as scrupulously pro- 
tected by our profession as the rights of other persons and 
groups.” Dr. Studebaker says: “Democracies do not con- 
trol their education. We do not indoctrinate for democ- 
racy.” In other words, we do not teach or advocate our own 
democracy. The assumption is that one could not say ab- 
solutely that democracy is good for us, that totalitarianism 
is bad for us. We must present both sides and hope for the 
best. It seems that our worst enemies are our advocates of 
this democracy. Questions like these must go unanswered 
definitively in this philosophy. “Is democracy the best form 
of government for us Americans?” “Is it a good form of 
government?” “Is it better than totalitarianism for us?” 
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“Should we change to an absolute state?” “Should a majori- 
ty persecute or even slaughter a minority if the extinction 
of the latter should be considered helpful to the social prog- 
ress of the State?” 


Now, if the democracy is to survive, it must be built 
on something secure, such as the natural order; it must 
admit some objective order of truth, and by distinguish- 
ing between essential democracy and technical or form 
democracy, teach definitely that our American democracy 
as essential democracy is true and right, and totalitari- 
anism, as a denial of the natural rights of the people and 
of the natural order, is false and wrong. With minorities 
advocating totalitarian systems and the democratic ma- 
jority not “advocating” democracy, there is otherwise little 
hope for democracy. Its hands have been tied by these mod- 
erns; it is well-nigh helpless. Its only retort to any un- 
democratic system, to abolition of itself even, is: “Let’s 
study it. Let’s discuss it.” Truly it contains within it the 
germs of death. 

Thirdly, what is the role of religion in this modern demo- 
cratic philosophy of education? There seems to be no place 
logically for religion in this philosophy of education unless 
religion is willing to be tested by this futile so-called demo- 
cratic standard and be subordinated to the will-of-the-wisp 
known as social progress. 

We can see how much right remains for religion to teach 
or influence by Dr. Kilpatrick’s doctrine on rights in gen- 
eral. He says, in School and Society (July 31, 1937): 
“Rights are never absolute. Each right is limited by the 
way it works, that is by its consequences to all concerned 
when put into operation. This, at least as I conceive it, 
gives us the sole grounds for claiming any right, namely, 
that it works best for the highest attainable welfare of all 
concerned.” How un-American this is, one can readily see. 
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Religion at most could be given a hypothetical right to be 
tested by its consequences for social welfare. 

Speaking of this democratic system for fair study and 
criticism, the N. E. A. Academic Freedom Committee re- 
ports: ‘“‘No custom or institution, however cherished, can 
in advance claim exemption from this study and criticism.” 
Note the “no institution.” After discussing the subjecting 
of topics to the democratic principle of fair-minded study 
by teachers, this committee reports: “The principle thus 
invoked furnishes no basis for the exclusion of any topic or 
problem from study.” So religion, like any other subject, 
would have to be submitted to fair-minded study by the stu- 
dents for acceptance or rejection. 

Dr. John Dewey leaves even less room for religion in 
his democratic philosophy of education. A word on his 
democratic philosophy of education and then the place in 
it of religion. One might conclude from his system that 
there is no God but democracy (1. e., socialization), and 
Dewey is his prophet. The only test he seems to use for 
any activity is the social or democracy. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of 
Dewey in American education, and even abroad. Professor 
Kandel (in John Dewey, the Man and His Philosophy) states 
that “translations have appeared of practically all of his 
educational writings. One or more have been published in 
French, German, Russian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Greek, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Arabic, Turkish, Chinese and 
Japanese. Dr. Horne in The Democratic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation states that “Dr. Kilpatrick’s Source Book and Dr. 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education are the texts most wide- 
ly used in our country in the field of educational philosophy. 
About one-fifth of the Source Book itself (Dr. Kilpatrick’s) 
is drawn from the writing of Dr. Dewey.” 

In Dewey’s philosophy education is a function of society. 
In his system the individual means nothing. In Democracy 
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and Education, Dr. Dewey says that “if we eliminate the 
social factor from the child we are left with an empty ab- 
straction.” In his book, Ethical Principles Underlying Edu- 
cation, he says: “The individual is always a social indi- 
vidual. He has no existence by himself. He lives in, for, 
and by society.” For Dr. Dewey: “Life is development and 
development is life.” There is no absolute. All is change. 

What is the end of education according to Dr. Dewey? 
No end. He says: “The process and goal of education are 
one and the same” (N. EL. A. Journal). “To set up any end 
outside of education as furnishing its goal and standard 
tends to make us rely on false stimuli” (N. HE. A. Journal). 
“Apart from the thought of participation in social life, the 
school has no end or aim” (Ethical Principles). Means and 
end for Dr. Dewey are the same, just two points of view: 
“We call it end when it marks off the future direction of 
the actual; means, when it marks off the present direction” 
(Democracy, p. 124). Dr. Dewey has “general aims” which 
might well be called ends for education, in growth and— 
democracy or socialization. He views man as a biological 
unit and seeks to develop his potentialities. This develop- 
ment is called growth. Teaching in his educational system 
reminds one of a boy poking a dozing snake in a zoo with a 
stick. The snake obtains a new interest, a new activity. 
The stick is the environment, the boy is the teacher, the 
snake is the child. The purpose of education is to produce 
movement, activity. The more the child moves or acts, the 
greater growth and progress. He mentions the stimulus- 
response relation, the stimulus being environment. 

Man is not free according to Dr. Dewey. In his book, 
Influence of Darwin on Philosophy (p. 74), he says: “In 
the end, men do what they can do. They refrain from do- 
ing what they cannot do. They do what their own specific 
powers in conjunction with the limitations and resources 
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of the environment permit. The effective control of their 


powers is not through precepts but through the regulation 
of their conditions.” 


In Influence of Darwin (p. 164) he says: “The mind is 
a relation of events to each other. Something is true if it 
works, clears up difficulties, removes obscurities.”” There is 
no metaphysical certitude. In Quest for Certainty, p. 182, 
he speaks of “Euclidean geometry with its assumptions 
(italics mine) of axioms as self-evident truths.” ‘““Mathema- 
ticilans now recognize,” he says, “that indemonstrables and 
indefinables are starting points of operations and that in 
themselves they have neither meaning nor truth.” The 
method to be applied universally is the scientific method. 
The ultimate goal of all our activity, of all education, is an 
ideal called “Democracy,” a society in which there is: (1) 
full sharing of interest or complete interaction within the 
group, and (2) free interaction among the various groups. 
The criteria for measuring any given mode of social life or 
living are the two preceding conditions. On the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday, he stated: “there is nothing so im- 
portant in life as the free unobstructed communication of 
ideas and experiences and their transmission from one to 
another, without any kind of restriction, censorship or in- 
timidation, legal, political or extra-legal.”’ In other words, 
a complete absolute socialization. 

Now, what place is there for religion in this socialized 
or democratic philosophy of Dewey? I think there is no 
place for it. Dewey’s is, I think, a system of pure human- 
ism. He says in School and Society: “Education is a process 
of living and not of future living.” ‘Genuine moral train- 
ing consists in entering into the proper relation with others 
in a unity of work and thought.” “The social life (italics 
mine) of the child is the basis of concentration or correla- 
tion in all his training and growth. To set up any end out- 
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side of education as furnishing the goal and standard tends 
to make us rely upon false stimuli,’ He says in Ethical 
Principles: “The individual lives for society.” He says: 
“Ultimate moral motives and forces are nothing more nor 
less than social intelligence.” 


In his book, Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, he states 
that the “business of morals” is the “‘construction of intelli- 
gent methods of improving the common lot.” He criticizes 
the idea that there is a single moral ideal and a single moral 
motive force (p. 69). 


In his book, Character and Events (p. 515), he approves 
testing religion as we would test any other subject or ac- 
tivity—from the standpoint of experience, with the scientific 
method. He approves submitting every professed truth to 
a certain publicity and impartiality. ‘All proffered samples 
of learning,” he says, ‘must go to the same assay-room and 
be subjected to common tests. It is the essence of all dog- 
matic faiths to hold that any such ‘showdown’ is sacriligious 
and perverse.” He then says that there is only one way 
that religion could be taught, and that is through the method 
of “free inquiry,” as are taught other subjects. He con- 
tinues: “The religious would be the last to be willing that 
... religion should be taught in this spirit; while those to 
whom the scientific standpoint is not a merely technical 
device . . . must protest against its being taught in any 
other spirit.” So it must be taught in the democratic fash- 
ion of free inquiry, as a means of enriching experience 
here—or not at all. The answer logically, I think, is—“not 
at all.” To accept any such condition would be to reduce 
religion to a mere name, to mere physchological activity. 

He says in the same book (p. 516): “So far as educa- 
tion is concerned, those who believe in religion as a natural 
expression of human experience (italics mine) must inter- 
est themselves in the transformation of those institutions 
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which still bear the dogmatic and the feudal stamp,” till 
they are in accord with science and democracy. 

Horne, in his Democratic Philosophy of Education, says: 
“Dr. Dewey has not discussed in print his conception of 
God, so far as known to me. The term might be retained in 
his philosophy as an abstract noun, covering the traits of 
potentiality in nature and of intelligence in man.” 

All the preceding is probably explained by the fact that 
a few years ago in a Unitarian magazine, along with 
some other educators, Dewey signed his name to a “Reli- 
gious Humanist Manifesto,” which was plain atheism. It 
advocated Atheistic Naturalism. It said: “The time has 
passed for Theism, Deism, Modernism, and all varieties of 
new thought” (1, 19). 

The conclusion of this paper is that religion is the staff 
of life for American democracy and for any other demo- 
cratic system built on the natural order established here by 
Almighty God, and should therefore logically find a place in 
a democratic education system. Religion can play no part 
in the modern democratic philosophy of education described 
in the paper and held by many of our prominent modern 
educators. Unless this modern concept of democracy is 
changed, and the education system established on it altered, 
democracy is in great danger. For America we can only 
cherish the hope that common sense, the ideal philosophy, 
will prevail or that religion once more will direct America 
to a democracy founded on an endowment of natural rights 
by a Provident Creator. 


JOAQUIN F.. GARCIA. 


St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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TRADITION AND COMMUNICATION 
I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


HE process of education is necessarily an aspect of the 

larger social process of communication among men. 
In the light of the distinction that St. Thomas makes be- 
tween discovery, or learning by oneself, and instruction, or 
that learning in which one person is aided by another who 
serves as the extrinsic and instrumental cause of knowl- 
edge,! I am restricting education to the latter, to the pro- 
cess of teaching and being taught. I am further limiting 
this discussion to intellectual education, but that will not 
permit us to neglect the relation between the moral and the 
intellectual virtues. We shall see how indispensable to com- 
munication the moral virtues are; without them men are not 
only undirected to the truth and misdirected in the use of 
knowledge, but the process of intellectual education is itself 
hindered because the proper relation of men in communica- 
tion, the relation of the teacher and the taught, is founded 
on the moral virtues. Yet it is necessary to make this re- 
striction because the kind of communication which ends in 
habits of knowledge is specifically different from the guid- 
ance of one man by another, which ends in habits of action 
and passion. 

I am not, however, restricting this consideration of edu- 
cation to what goes on under institutional auspices in 
schools, colleges and universities. Wherever men communi- 
cate profitably, there education occurs for someone. I wish 
to emphasize the note of profit. When men address each 

1 Questiones Disputatz de Veritate, Q. 11 (De Magistro), A. 1, 
Resp. On the general point that the teacher is only an instrumental 
cause of knowledge, both Platonists and Aristotelians seem to agree, 
although the Platonic position is a little more extreme in its view of 


the teacher as an accidental cause. Cf. St. Augustine, De Magistro, 
Ch. XII-XIV. 
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other, either in exposition or controversy, without intend- 
ing to serve the end of truth, there is a kind of communica- 
tion which is not educative. What happens is propaganda 
or contentious discourse, and this is without profit as meas- 
ured by the standard of education, namely, the increase of 
intellectual virtue.2 This conception of education as any 
profitable communication is relevant to the publication of 
learned journals and to the meetings of learned societies, 
especially to those of philosophical associations, because the 
effort to communicate philosophical knowledge so readily 
falls from the right dialectical plane and becomes disputa- 
tious. It seems to me singularly relevant on this occasion, 
in view of the session which is about to occur in which 
American and Catholic philosophers will try to communi- 
cate. If that meeting is not designed as a purely social af- 
fair, communication must be its aim; and if it is hoped that 
the communication will be profitable it must be conducted 
on the assumption that there can be a gain of knowledge for 
someone. In this case it is not enough to assume that we 
are all men of good will. We are, unfortunately, also all 
teachers. Profitable communication is easier between men 
who recognize themselves to be related as master and stu- 
dent; but though more difficult, it must be possible among 
peers. The existence of learned societies involves the sup- 
position that one teacher can teach another. The relation 
of master and student is a relation of actuality and poten- 
tiality with respect to some knowledge to be communicated. 
Normally this relation is asymmetrical: one man is en- 

2 Education can be defined as communication which results in 
profit, an increment of knowledge gained by someone. This definition 
is intended to exclude the acquisition of opinions. Accidentally, of 
course, men may profit from discourse which is not intended to be 
educative. The moral intention regarding truth is important in dis- 
tinguishing the true teacher and the true student from those who en- 
gage in communication for other purposes. Only thus could Plato 


distinguish the dialectician, as teacher or student, from the sophist. 
Vd. The Sophist, 264 D ff. 
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tirely the teacher, the other entirely the student, though 
there are exceptions, which may not be too rare, in which 
the relation is reversed. But when teachers meet to communi- 
cate, the relation is outwardly symmetrical; but only out- 
wardly, for otherwise there would be no profit in their meet- 
ing. With respect to different matters, each may be a teach- 
er and a student. In this difficult situation, each is required 
continually to discriminate the point at which he can teach 
from the point at which he can be taught.? 

In discussing the problem of communication as educative, 
I shall be concerned primarily with the relation of men who 
are outwardly peers,‘ with special attention to teachers of 
philosophy. My reason for this concern is the obvious fact 
that philosophers fail so strikingly to communicate profita- 
bly, and this failure is so crucial in the current situation of 
American education. Because philosophers, unlike scien- 
tists, fail to communicate to each other, many have drawn 
the conclusions that they have nothing to communicate, that 
philosophy is not knowledge, and that any proposal to make 
philosophy a central part of the educational programme 
must be regarded as ill-concealed fascism or authoritarian- 
ism, since the teaching of philosophy is really not teaching 
at all, or the communication of knowledge, but the imposi- 

3 This analysis applies as well to writing and reading, and espe 
cially to the attitude which readers should take toward authors as 
teachers in absentia. 

4If two men were absolutely peers, through being equal in every 
respect, there could be no profitable communication between them. 
When I speak of teachers as peers, I do so only in a relative sense 
which regards their age or position; because if they seek to communi- 
cate, it must be assumed that, in one or more determinate respects, 
they are unequal in knowledge. One must be able to teach the other, 
or both each other in different respects. And it is highly advanta- 
geous for each to recognize the respects in which they are unequal, 
though this is usually too much to expect. Such recognition occurs 
more readily in the relation of master and student, but even here it 
is sometimes necessary for the teacher, as Socrates did, to “benumb” 


the student in order to remove opinion and awaken an appetite for 
knowledge through an awareness of ignorance. Vd. Meno, 80-81. 
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tion of some arbitrarily chosen set of opinions.’ If we wish 
others to believe that philosophy is as teachable as science, 
we must first show them that philosophers, like scientists, 
can communicate with each other profitably and not just 
contentiously.° This narrow theme has broader relevance 
to the problems of academic education. I shall defend the 
thesis that communication depends upon two factors: (1) 
the possession by both teacher and taught of the liberal arts, 
and (2) the possession by both of a common intellectual 
tradition and one that is adequate in the sense of including 
all the classics. In so far as we, the teachers of the pres- 
ent generation, were not given an education that included 
these factors, we shall probably fail, not only in teaching 
students, but in communicating with each other. If we are 
interested in educational reform, our aim should be to 
change matters so that some future generation of students 


5 This is well illustrated by the adverse reviews of President 
Hutchins’ Higher Learning in America (New Haven, 1936). Vd. fn. 
31 infra. The argument runs as follows: If what is knowledge is 
teachable by teachers who can agree inter se on what is to be taught, 
then philosophy is not knowledge and certainly does not deserve the 
place of superiority over science accorded it in President Hutchins’ 
conception of a university. In the reviews, this argument is usually 
condensed into the single question: Whose philosophy? or Whose 
metaphysics? 

6It must be admitted, however, that it is more difficult for one 
philosopher to teach another than to teach students, whereas it is 
easier for one scientist to teach another than to teach students. It is 
also easier for a philosopher to teach students who have not been 
taught by other philosophers; the opposite is the case in the teaching 
of science. This may be due to the fact that with respect to scientific 
knowledge communication tends to be dogmatic or expository, where- 
as with respect to philosophical knowledge it tends to be dialectical 
of controversial. Expository communication is simpler teaching be- 
cause through it knowledge overcomes ignorance (privation). Con- 
troversial communication is more arduous teaching: it aims to make 
knowledge replace its contraries (error or opinion). It must be re- 
membered that both exposition and controversy can be instructive, 
that both forms are possible in philosophy and science, and that there 
can be controversy between master and student as well as exposition 
by one teacher to another. 
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will, on becoming teachers, succeed where we have failed. 
I shall proceed, therefore, to discuss these two related fac- 
tors, both as conditions of communication and as defining 
the means of a liberal or general education. 


II. 
THE LIBERAL ARTS. 


I should like, first, to suggest that the liberal arts of the 
trivium are primarily and essentially the arts of teaching 
and being taught. Grammar, logic and rhetoric, are both 
sciences and arts. They are theoretic sciences, distin- 
guished from all others by being exclusively in the second 
imposition and the second intention.’? But as arts they regu- 
late the communication of knowledge, on the part both of 
the agent and of the patient. Strictly they are not arts of 
thinking, of conception, judgment and reasoning, in so far 
as these are natural intellectual processes by which a man 
is able to learn by himself. In Thomistic terms, they are 
arts of instruction, not discovery. Just as the art of medi- 
cine both imitates and codperates with the natural process 
by which a man gains health, so the liberal arts both imitate 
and codperate with the natural process by which a man 
learns without the aid of teachers.* That the liberal arts 


7In the lingo of contemporary logica] positivism they are formal 
sciences rather than sciences of the real: they are knowledge about 
the instruments of knowledge (words, ideas, terms) rather than 
knowledge about the objects of knowledge (phenomena, substances). 

8 Vd. Summa Contra Gentiles, II, 76; Summa Theologica, I, 117, 1; 
De Veritate, 11, 1. On the work of the liberal arts as both practical 
and productive, vd. Summa Theologica, I-II, 57, 3 ad. 3. The liberal 
arts are primarily practical as medicine is: their productions (syllo- 
gisms, speeches, etc.) are for the sake of teaching. The teacher pro- 
duces a syllogism to cause knowledge in another. “The teacher pro- 
poses to another by means of symbols the discursive process which he 
himself goes through naturally, and thus the natural reason of the 
student comes to a knowledge of the unknown through the aid of what 
is proposed to him, as with the aid of instruments” (De Veritate, loc. 
cit.). The syllogism is natural in a process of unaided learning; it 
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are arts of communication, arts of writing and reading, 
speaking and hearing, is clear at once in the case of gram- 
mar and rhetoric. Grammar has to do with operations in- 
volving the physical, not the mental, word. As the concept, 
or mental word, is indispensable to thinking, so the physical 
word, the significant notation, is indispensable to the com- 
munication of thought. Rhetoric, which obviously concerns 
men as socially related, must not be identified with oratory, 
or practical rhetoric. We must distinguish the practical and 
speculative dimensions of rhetoric as an art of communica- 
tion. Practical rhetoric is addressed to the practical intel- 
lect, the will and the passions, and is concerned with per- 
suading for the sake of action or the moral virtues. Specu- 
lative rhetoric is addressed to the theoretic intellect and is 
concerned with convincing for the sake of knowledge or the 
intellectual virtues.? Only logic seems to be unsocial, but 
that is because it is commonly regarded as a science rather 
than an art. When it is viewed as an art, what St. Thomas 
says of the syllogism—that it is an instrument for causing 
knowledge—applies to all logical forms. Men have by na- 


is a work of art when produced symbolically as an instrument of 
teaching. Logic as an art must be concerned with syllogisms in the 
latter mode of being. 


9The Elements of Euclid, the Dialogues of Plato, the Summa of 
St. Thomas magnificently exemplify speculative rhetoric. Each of 
these typifies a style of exposition. The knowledge which each of 
these works contains could have been differently expounded. The 
same logical structures, the definitions, the syllogisms, could have been 
presented in different rhetorical order, as is illustrated by a compari- 
son of the Summa Theologica with the Compendium Theologix, which 
St. Thomas compiled for Brother Reginald. Further, that these in- 
tellectual styles are independent of the subject-matters expounded can 
be seen in the fact that Galileo tried to present science in the manner 
of Plato (e. g., Dialogues Concerning Two New Sciences) and that 
Spinoza tried to expound philosophy in the manner of Euclid (The 
Ethics). The preference for one style or another is a rhetorical judg- 
ment which must take many factors into consideration, especially the 
nature of the audience and the nature of the subject-matter. Vd. fn. 
22 infra. 
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ture the power of reasoning, and, through the acts of this 
power, they come to true conclusions; but they need the art 
of syllogizing in words to convince others or to be critical 
of what is proposed to them. This analysis, furthermore, 
indicates the unity of the three arts as one organon of com- 
munication. Each is indispensable to the other; their tri- 
unity involves them in a complicated order. Viewed as 
sciences, logic is primary as providing principles for gram- 
mar and rhetoric. Viewed as arts, rhetoric is primary be- 
cause it is most intimately concerned with the end for which 
the arts are used—knowledge as communicable—and here 
grammar and logic are ordered to it as means.’ 

There is neither need nor time to expound the arts of 
grammar and logic. I shall confine myself to a few ulti- 
mate principles of speculative rhetoric which bear on the 
problem of profitable communication. The subordinate 
logical and grammatical aspects of these principles will then 
become apparent. In order to state these principles briefly, 
I shall first analyze the problem of communicating knowl- 
edge, and especially philosophical knowledge. 

The rhetorical situation can be generally formulated as 
involving at least two minds which are related as being in 
act and in potentiality with respect to a given item of knowl- 
edge.!!1. This will usually not be their only dissimilarity. 
They will usually differ as well with respect to other items 
of knowledge, the scope of their sense-experience, the facili- 
ty of their imaginations, their vocabularies, and so forth. 
These differences between his mind and that of another 
constitute the problem of communication for whoever 
wishes to teach. He must solve this problem by overcom- 
ing these differences, or in other words, by assimilating 


10 What concerns the end is first in the practical order, as what pro- 
vides principles, the sources of knowledge, is first in the speculative. 

11 As we have seen, the state of potentiality may be simply a pri- 
vation, or it may involve contrariety due to error or opinion. 
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the other to himself so far as that is necessary to produce 
in the other the conviction which is his. As in natural, un- 
aided learning, knowledge occurs when the knower is as- 
similated to the known by a formal similitude, so in arti- 
ficial learning, knowledge is received when the person to be 
taught is assimilated to the teacher in a given formal re- 
spect.!4* The teacher is only the extrinsic agent in such learn- 
ing; although aided, the student must learn actively, and 
this means that he, too, should be aware of the conditions 
of communication. Otherwise, he will not be actually learn- 
ing, but passively absorbing opinions and prejudices.!2 

The rhetorical problem can be perfectly solved, and all 
the obstacles to communication can be surmounted by per- 
fect assimilation, only if it is true that all men can agree 
about matters of knowledge.!28 With certain qualifications, 
this proposition is true. It is necessary to note these quali- 
fications in order to understand why this proposition is at 
present so frequently denied with disastrous consequences 
for communication. In the first place, we must distinguish 
between truth of signification and truth of statement: truth 


lla “Knowledge is begotten according to the assimilation of the 
knower to the thing known” (Summa Theologica, I, 76, 2, ad. 4). “All 
knowledge is the result of assimilation between knower and known: 
yet there is this difference, that in human knowledge assimilation is 
brought about by the action of sensible things on the human cognitive 
powers, whereas contrariwise in God’s knowledge, it arises from the 
form of the divine intellect on things known” (Summa Contra Gen- 
tiles, I, 65). 

12 Vd. St. Thomas Aquinas, De Veritate, 11, 1, ad. 6. The account 
of teaching as the assimilation of a mind in potentiality to a mind in 
actuality, and as involving an active principle of learning in the per- 
son taught as well as activity on the part of the teacher, applies 
equally to dogmatic and dialectical teaching (exposition and contro- 
versy), and to written as well as spoken discourse. 

12a We are here concerned only with knowledge. In practical mat- 
ters, in so far as they involve opinions about contingencies, it is both 
possible and usual for reasonable men to disagree. In such matters 
one does not hope for agreement, but rather for the recognition that 
agreement cannot be achieved by reason. 
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of signification is the agreement of two intellects through 
having the same understanding of the language used in com- 
munication; truth of statement is the agreement of an in- 
tellect with reality in understanding that which is as it is.}2» 
The aim of teaching is to produce knowledge in the taught, 
and knowledge is truth of statement. Since language is 
used, truth of signification is an indispensable means to this 
end.!3 Taking account of this fact, we must, therefore, say 
that men can reach agreement in their knowledge of things 
only if they can concur in their use of symbols. Men can 
agree in their understanding of things only to the extent 
that they can understand each other. 

In the second place, the universal agreement of men is 
based upon their rationality. But men are also animals, 
creatures of sense and passion. Just as the truth that men 


12b“Truth of signification” must not be misinterpreted as a nomi- 
nalistic or conventional agreement about the use of words. As truth 
of statement is in the conceptual order through being the adequation 
of intellect to thing, so truth of signification is the agreement of two 
intellects through having the same formal concepts occasioned by iden- 
tical elements in the medium of communication between them. Al- 
though hereafter in the text we speak loosely of two men understand- 
ing words in the same way, it is strictly not the words which they 
commonly understand, but things; their conceptual community being 
mediated by words which are univocal for both. 

13“The teacher proposes the symbols of intelligible things from 
which the (active) intellect takes the abstractions and impresses them 
on the possible intellect. Hence the words of the teacher, heard or 
seen in writing, have the same relation to causing knowledge as any- 
thing outside the mind has, because from both the intellect takes the 
intelligible content; yet the words of the teacher have a closer rela- 
tion to causing knowledge than have other perceivable things, inas- 
much as words are symbols of intelligible content’ (St. Thomas 
Aquinas, De Veritate, 11, 1, ad. 11). But “the knowledge of things 
is not brought about in us through a knowledge of symbols, but 
through a knowledge of principles which are proposed to us through 
symbols;” it is “the knowledge of principles, not the knowledge of 
symbols, which causes a knowledge of conclusions” (ibid., ad. 2). It 
is clear from this that understanding the symbols of the teacher as 
he intends them (truths of signification) is instrumental to under- 
standing the principles and conclusions (truths of statement) he seeks 
to teach. Cf. Summa Theologica, I, 117, 1, obj. 4 and answer. 
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can agree is based on their rationality so the probability 
that men will disagree is based on their animality. This 
qualification indicates the great importance of the moral 
virtues as curing the excesses of animality and as purify- 
ing the rhetorical situation of the emotional impediments 
to communication. 

The analysis so far can be summarized in two maxims 
which should regulate all efforts at communication. (1) On 
the part of the teacher, the rule must be to seek to produce 
conviction only concerning that of which he is convinced, 
and to do so by ordering the grammatical process, achieving 
truth of signification, to the logical task of demonstrating 
truths of statement. He cannot demonstrate with words 
which are not univocal for him and his audience. (2) On 
the part of the person being taught, the rule must be to 
withhold assent or dissent until he understands the teach- 
er’s words. He cannot say, as so many do, that he does not 
understand what the teacher means, and rightly conclude 
that he does not agree with what the teacher says. Failure 
to conform to these rules causes a perversion of communi- 
cation, making it profitless except as propaganda or a dis- 
play of contentiousness. This failure arises not only from 
moral perversity, but also from denying that men can agree 
to the extent that they can understand each other and that 
they can understand each other if they will make an honest 
effort and discipline their passions. 

This denial imposes severe limits on communication; in 
the extreme it reduces teaching to an effort at persuasion." 
In recent times this denial has been made especially with 
regard to the communication of philosophy. It takes va- 
rious forms. In one form it holds that diverse philosophi- 

14In this extreme, teaching ceases to be, and in its place we have 
oratory or indoctrination, in the bad sense of that word, which means 
propaganda. It should be noted that if such denials make instructive 


communication difficult or impossible among peers, they make it equally 
difficult or impossible as between master and student. 
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cal positions are based on ultimate differences in tempera- 
ment, or that they arise from arbitrary postulates, or that 
they are due to acts of faith which, in the modern sense of 
the word, means prejudice or acts of the will to believe. In 
another and subtler form, it holds that systems of philoso- 
phy are irreducibly diverse according to differences in meth- 
od and that, for instance, there can be no issue about the 
truth of a Platonic statement and what appears to be a con- 
trary Aristotelian position. These objections to the possi- 
bility of perfect communication about philosophic as well as 
scientific matters can be answered. One would first show 
that although different communities of men speak diverse 
languages, yet all human languages are translatable and 
translatable perfectly in so far as their intellectual content 
is concerned.!® The reason for this is that all men live in 
the same world and have the same human nature. The in- 
telligible world is one and the intellect able to understand 
it is everywhere essentially the same. In so far as the in- 


tellect assents to truths in the light of its own natural prin- 
ciples, unaffected by will or temperament, and in so far as 
one man can convince another through codperating with 
these natural principles, there are no apparent differences 
among men with respect to matters of knowledge, scientific 
or philosophic, which cannot be removed by efforts at com- 
munication properly conducted.'¢ 


15 The translation of diverse languages can be adequately accom- 
plished only with respect to expressions of knowledge and not with 
respect to expressions of fancy or sentiment. This does not mean 
that all languages are symmetrically related with respect to knowl- 
edge. If a given culture possesses less knowledge than another, its 
language can be translated into the language of that other, but not 
conversely, unless the inferior culture be instructed and its language 
be thereby amplified. 

16 The point that differences in philosophical method bar the way 
to perfect communication among philosophers is removed when it is 
seen that these differences are purely rhetorical. If philosophy is 
knowledge, what any philosopher aims to know and the method by 
which he proceeds in the order of discovery—the natural logic of 
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I am fully aware that these brief remarks would fail to 
answer the objections indicated if they were addressed to 
members of the American Philosophical Association, among 
whom such objections would be most likely to arise. For I 
am sure there are men there who deny that philosophy is 
knowledge in the same sense and more eminently than sci- 


ence, who deny man’s rationality, who deny either that the © 


world is intelligible or that the human intellect is capable of 
understanding it, who deny that there are first truths of the 
intellect which are the source of all certitude, insisting in- 
stead that the ultimate roots of what pretends to be knowl- 
edge are volitional, postulational, temperamental. In short, I 
would not be practicing the art of communication so far as 
they were concerned by making these few brief statements. 
To communicate to them the truths which they deny might 
take days or weeks, but I think I dare say to you that, assum- 
ing good will on both sides and sufficient skill in the liberal 
arts, these truths could be communicated by the explication 
of verbal meanings and by processes of demonstration. I 
must add one qualification to this prediction. To those who 
obdurately deny reason itself, the first principles of the intel- 
lect, or the truths of common sense which every man knows, 
nothing can be communicated by rational or intellectual 
means. There are those, in short—sophists and skeptics, 
mystics and pragmatists—who excommunicate themselves 
from the universe of discourse. 

With this said, I can now briefly state the basic rhetori- 


philosophical learning—must be essentially the same in every case. This 
does not apply, however, to his procedure in the order of instruction, 
whether in exposition or controversy. Here he may use one intel- 
lectual style, one rhetorical method, or another. The dialogues of 
Plato and the treatises of Aristotle illustrate such rhetorical differ- 
ences. To identify such differences with differences in philosophic 
method as a procedure of knowing is tantamount to denying that 
philosophy is knowledge in the same generic sense that science is. The 
same denial is implied by those who make passion or temperament an 
impediment to philosophic but not to scientific communication. 
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cal principles of intellectual teaching. They have to do with 
the order of communicative discourse. The first rule is to 
proceed from the common to the different. Since teaching 
aims to assimilate the person being taught in such a way 
that he will share the convictions of the teacher, it must 
proceed from some convictions already shared to others 
which the teacher seeks to impart. This rule holds both for 
the case in which the person being taught is simply in pri- 
vation with respect to the novel item and is therefore in- 
clined to be receptive, as well as for the case in which the 
other person holds a contrary conviction, and is therefore 
inclined to be controversial. In the first case, agreement is 
achieved by demonstration; in the second, disagreement is 
resolved by argument; but in either case, the procedure re- 
quires a starting point in something commonly held by the 
persons entering into communication. The second rule sup- 
plements the’first. It is based upon the fact that two minds 
cannot concur in a common truth unless they share a com- 
mon understanding of the words which are the medium of 
this communication between them. This rule, therefore, re- 
quires the teacher and the taught to seek to agree first about 
words before they argue about things. These two rules of 
order must be observed if communication is to be effective, 
and they are even more important in the relation of appar- 
ent peers than in the case of master and student, especially 
when the peers are engaged in controversy, as they so often 
are if they are philosophers. 

The first of these rules indicates at once that the logical 
order of exposition or argument may not be the rhetorical 
order for effective communication.17 The former will be de- 


17In the case of exposition (overcoming the privation of knowl- 
edge), the rhetorical order is more likely to approximate the logical 
order than in the case of controversy (overcoming contrariety). 
Whether controversy occurs between master and student or between 
apparent peers, each party to it must assume that, on any point, he 
can either instruct or be instructed. 
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termined entirely by the subject-matter, whereas the latter 
will be determined by the nature and extent of the differ- 
ences between the persons entering communication. This 
difference in rhetorical order is clearly illustrated in the 
two expositions which St. Thomas made of theological mat- 
ters for the faithful and for the gentiles.1* Another illus- 
tration can be taken from certain contemporary philosophi- 
cal disputes. Much of modern thought makes psychology 
rather than metaphysics the first philosophy. If one is ad- 
dressing oneself to such modern thinkers who, as the result 
of certain points in psychology deny metaphysics entirely, 
one cannot hope to communicate by appealing to meta- 
physical truths in order to correct the psychological errors 
which lead to the denial of metaphysics.!® In such contro- 
versial communication one can succeed in teaching or being 
taught only by starting where one’s opponent is. If there 


18 Vd. Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 9, on the “order and mode of pro- 
cedure in this work.” Cf. Ch. 2, in which the difficulties of the con- 
troversial situation are discussed; and Summa Theologica, I, 1, 8, 
concerning whether sacred doctrine is a matter of argument. In the 
audience to whom theology must be controversially communicated, St. 
Thomas distinguished heretics, Jews and infidels according to what 
he shared with them: with heretics, at least some of the articles of 
Christian faith; with Jews, the Old Testament; with Mohammedans, 
at least the belief that God has revealed Himself, and with other 
pagans at least the principles of natural reason and, perhaps, the 
truths of natural theology. He must argue with each according to 
their position in the scale of initial agreement. Current philosophic 
controversy affords a striking contrast in that the parties have often 
less in common to begin with than St. Thomas shared with infidels in 
matters relevant to sacred theology. 

19 Professor Gilson’s Le Réalisme Méthodique is concerned with this 
general rhetorical problem. As he indicates, to the extent that Carte- 
sian idealism involves a metaphysical position, it is better to argue 
against the Cartesian theory of knowledge on metaphysical rather 
than psychological grounds. But this will not hold for more recent 
phenomenalism in all its forms, because its origins are entirely psy- 
chological. Although metaphysical questions are properly prior, one 
must defend the right to talk metaphysics against positivists by first 
correcting their errors in psychology. If they insist that psychologi- 
cal questions are entirely scientific, they excommunicate themselves 
from philosophical discourse entirely. 
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is any common truth, commonly understood, which can be 
appealed to, communication can begin and become a process 
of teaching overcoming all the remaining differences. 


This first rule of speculative rhetoric has its logical as- 
pect in a number of auxiliary distinctions which the science 
of logic explains. (When logic as an art is a part of the 
organon of communication, these distinctions are converted 
into rules of operation.) In considering these distinctions 
it must be understood that we are here concerned with truth 
of statement and not truth of signification. First, there is 
the distinction between explicating a first truth, an imme- 
diate proposition, and demonstrating a consequence there- 
of. The first truths of any subject-matter cannot be demon- 
strated; they are products of intuitive induction. Although 
such truths are self-evident, if understood at all, they need 
not be perfectly evident to all men, because all men may not 
actually possess the concepts or definitions which constitute 
them. The explication of first principles is the most difficult 
task in teaching. In part it requires the teacher to turn 
the student’s attention to the relevant sense-experience from 
which the needed concepts can be abstracted or to use ex- 
amples which move the imagination properly; in part it in- 
volves the teacher in the explanation of the meanings of 
words and is therefore concerned with truth of signification 
rather than truth of statement.2° Then there is the distinc- 
tion between demonstration and the correction of error. 
Both processes must appeal to common principles, but the 
first is a direct form of argument whereas the second is a 


20“The teacher begins to teach in the same way as the discoverer 
begins to discover, namely, by offering to the disciple’s consideration 
principles already known to him, since all learning results from 
pre-existing knowledge; and by drawing conclusions from these prin- 
ciples; and again by proposing sensible examples from which there 
result, in the disciple’s mind, the phantasms which are necessary that 
he may understand” (Summa Contra Gentiles, II, 76). Cf. Summa 
Theologica, I, 117, 1; De Veritate, 11, 1, ad. 13, 17, 18. 
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reductio ad absurdum. In the controversy of peers, each 
trying to correct the errors of the other and thereby to 
teach the other, the principles which must be shared if the 
issue is to be resolved are usually remote. This necessitates 
long and difficult efforts at communication for which few 
people are sufficiently disciplined or patient. Finally, there 
is the distinction between demonstration and the negative 
procedure which is to defend one’s premises or conclusions 
against objection. This negative procedure must be used 
in discourse with those who seem to share no other prin- 
ciple than the law of contradiction itself.21 And here it will 
be necessary to distinguish the defense of first principles 
from the defense of conclusions which can be demonstrated. 
It will be noted that demonstration is the primary logical 
device used in the simple case of instruction, that of a mas- 
ter teaching a student. The other devices, involving indi- 
rect or negative procedures based upon demonstration, are 
useful in the more difficult cases of controversy which occur 
among those who claim to be peers.22 


21 Vd. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 2, 8, 9; 
Summa Theologica, I, 1, 8. It is impossible to argue with anyone who 
denies the principle of contradiction and does not find the contradic- 
tions he suffers in doing so repugnant to his reason. 

22 What is here said must not be construed to mean that simple in- 
struction, whether by teacher or book, cannot employ either a dog- 
matic or a dialectical style. The latter is not restricted to contro- 
versy. The analysis as made applies primarily to the communica- 
tion of philosophical knowledge. It would have to be made differently 
for science. That the logic of philosophy and science are different 
can be seen at once from a comparison of teaching philosophy and 
science to students or of discussing philosophic and scientific ques- 
tions with one’s peers. This difference in logics entails a difference 
in rhetorical order. What is proper for the communication of philoso- 
phy is not adapted to the communication of science. Rhetorical 
forms can be misused by being forced upon subject-matters with 
whose intrinsic logic they are mismated. Thus, the style of Euclid is 
properly used by Newton but not by Spinoza; the style of Plato is 
properly used by St. Augustine, but not by Galileo. Spinoza’s use of 
the geometrical order of exposition for metaphysical discourse is as 
superficial as Galileo’s use of the dialogue for mathematical physics. 
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The second rule, concerned with the priority of the truth 
of signification, must be amplified by grammatical consid- 
erations about language. As its inescapable medium, lan- 
guage imposes certain limits upon communication. In the 
extreme case, that of a person talking Greek to one who 
understands only Latin, communication will be reduced to 
the minimum that can be mediated by gestures and inflex- 
ions. But every instance of communication approaches this 
extreme case in some degree, because the words of any 
single language are radically ambiguous. The significance 
of words depends upon the association of notations with 
phantasms and ideas whose diverse intentionalities they 
acquire. According to the differences among men in sense- 
experience and intellectual habit, the same notation will 
have different significations, and this notation with its 
range of meanings will be an ambiguous word. We must 
distinguish here between two degrees of ambiguity in dis- 
course: the first is the case in which the word is understood 
by two persons in different but analogical senses; the sec- 
ond is the case in which the word is equivocally used. This 
reaches its extreme form when one person declares that 
another is talking nonsense.?* Multiply the ambiguity of 
single words by the complexity of elaborate discourse and 


23 Positivists who have the habit of dismissing ontological propo- 
sitions as nonsense might acquire some humility from greater gram- 
matical sophistication. They might realize that a remark appears to 
be nonsensical to those who do not understand what is being said. 
Their method of translating such propositions into equipollent syn- 
tactical statements reveals, moreover, that they understand enough 
to be taught more; since equipollence is a symmetrical relation, syn- 
tactical distinctions can be retranslated into ontological ones. Vd. 
R. Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language, New York, 1937: esp. 
Pt. V on philosophy and syntax. As a recent president of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association so pointedly said, “It would be well if 
American philosophy could devote more attention to philosophical 
grammar. For a logical analysis of the categories of language, of the 
nature and function of communication, can carry us into the heart of 
metaphysics” (Phil. Rev., XXXIX, 2, 1930, p. 137). 
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the obstacles to communication become tremendous. But 
it is clear that these obstacles have been overcome to a cer- 
tain extent and that they can be progressively reduced. The 
ambiguity which is natural to all words in a common or 
even a technical language can be cured, first through ac- 
knowledging the ambiguity by explicating and ordering the 
various meanings; and then by trying to achieve univocal 
usage, in any instance of discourse, by indicating the de- 
terminate sense in which the word is being used.?# 

But there are those who will object that this never can 
be done, that the ambiguity is incurable, because words 
must be used to determine the meanings of words, and the 
regression is without limit. The only solution that I know 
to this objection is that context avoids the regression by 
making words reciprocally determine each other. In short, 
two men will approach the ideal of perfect univocation in 
the use of words in proportion as the contexts in which the 
symbols operate for each of them approach identity. Truth 
of signification is achieved through similitude of contexts. 
Just as two men will be able to share the same conclusion 
if they have the same principles as the source of its demon- 
stration, so two men will be able to understand each other 
if the words which pass between them are univocal through 
fitting in the same way into the same context. When mod- 
ern thinkers assert that there is no truth apart from sys- 
tems, that men cannot agree except in terms of common 
postulates and verbal definitions, they are not talking about 
truth of statement but truth of signification, and all the de- 
vices they insist upon reduce to the principle of context.24 


23a Since a term is a categorematic word in univocal usage, the aim 
of the liberal artist on the grammatical level of communication can 
be described as an effort to come to terms. Communication is impos- 
sible unless men come to terms with each other, and most men sorely 
need the aid of the liberal arts to do so. The natural, as opposed to 
the (liberal) artistic use of language, is in the opposite direction. 

24T made this error flagrantly in Dialectic (New York, 1927), a book 
concerned, as this paper is, with the conditions of philosophic conver- 
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Context is both explicit and implicit. The explicit con- 
text exists in the limited vocabulary of any piece of dis- 
course. The implicit context involves all the knowledge and 
experience of the persons engaged in communication. At 
this point I must turn to the analysis of tradition as a fac- 
tor in communication, because it is the intellectual tradition 
in which a person thinks that constitutes the implicit con- 
text determining his symbolic powers both as an agent and 
a patient in communication. 


III. 
TRADITION. 


As the word itself suggests, an intellectual tradition is 
what is handed down by teachers to students, or authors to 
readers. For any given person the tradition in which he 
thinks will be limited by what his teachers knew, or sup- 
posed they knew, and by the books he has read. There is 
obviously a vast plurality of traditions in the European 
community. It is this very plurality which makes our con- 
temporary culture an intellectual community in name only, 
since by the principle of context diversity of tradition is a 
grave impediment to communication. Those who belong to 
the same tradition can be described as intellectual friends, 
men who are already sufficiently like-minded to be able to 
carry on further communication with one another. Those 
who do not are related as strangers ; between them there are 
barriers as effective intellectually as national boundaries 
sation. This false emphasis on diversity of systems or methods in 
philosophy usually expresses itself in the position that propositions 
in isolation cannot be judged as true or false; they can be so judged 
only in a systematic setting. That this is not the case is clear from 
the self-evidence of principles, and from the dependence of conclusions 
on a limited set of premises. What is the case is that truth of state- 
ment cannot be judged until truth of signification is determined, and 
such determination of verbal meanings requires a systematic con- 


text, extending to the speaker’s whole vocabulary, and even to the 
tradition in which he is thinking. 
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seem to be politically. If we hold the universal friendship of 
men, intellectually as well as politically, to be an ideal, we 
must seek to establish a common tradition as the basis for 
better communication than is now going on among the many 
factions of European culture. 

For the sake of brevity, let me approximately define a 
tradition by its classic expressions, its great books and the 
utterances of its great teachers. I mean to include here not 
only its expressions of wisdom, its philosophic books and 
teachings, but also its scientific classics and its great 
poetry.2> In terms of this description, we can distinguish 
what, at a given moment of cultural history, are partial 
traditions from the one common tradition which embraces 
all this diversity. The partial traditions are characterized 
by a kind of homogeneity and coherence. They are homo- 
geneous because their books and teachers have been selected 
according to some rigid sectarian principle. They are co- 
herent in the sense that their limited sources present the 
picture of a consistent doctrine or an internally harmonious 
“ideology; in other words, their coherence is negatively 
achieved by the exclusion of contraries. Thus, there is a 
modern tradition for those who find all their sources of 
learning in books or teachers since the Renaissance; there 
is a Greek tradition for those who receive the ancient clas- 
sics but reject the Middle Ages; and similarly there is an 
exclusively medieval tradition. So, also, there is a Catholic 
and a Protestant tradition and, if one observes the way in 
which traditions can become progressively narrow, there is 
a Dominican and a Jesuit tradition, a Cartesian and a Kan- 
tian tradition. 

The more partial a tradition is, the more homogeneous 


25In its scientific aspect, a tradition includes more than books; it 
includes the classic experiments, the ever-repeatable observations, the 
instruments which embody scientific knowledge and the techniques 
which ritualize the scientific arts of invention and discovery. 
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and negatively coherent it is, and at the same time, the more 
difficult it becomes for a member of that tradition to com- 
municate profitably with anyone except his fellow members. 
In fact, it is so pleasant to communicate with one’s intel- 
lectual friends and so intolerably difficult to converse with 
others, that most of us prefer to excommunicate ourselves 
from those of alien traditions and to stay at home intellectu- 
ally, just as we prefer dealing with those who share our 
native language to travelling among foreigners whose lan- 
guage we are too indolent to master. But travel is broad- 
ening, and I gather that it is a similar insight which has 
given impetus to the desire for a joint meeting of the Ameri- 
can and the Catholic philosophical associations. Travel is 
not broadening, however, for those who will not see new 
things and who will not facilitate their appreciation of for- 
eign novelties by the acquirement of foreign languages. Un- 
less there is some way of transcending the partial traditions 
which make communication between most modern philoso- 
phers and most scholastics so tenuous that it is unprofitable, 
and so difficult that the effort required is exorbitant, there 
is little point to such meetings except social affability. And 
if we resign ourselves to the comforts of a limited tradition, 
we must realize that we are resigning philosophy to a per- 
petual Babel and, worse than that, we are accepting as ir- 
remediable the plurality of traditions which makes contem- 
porary culture the chaos that it is.2° The educational cur- 

26 Maritain, in an appendix to Réflexions sur L’Intelligence (3rd 
ed., Paris, 1930) on philosophical language, wrote: “Mais le seul 
moyen d’unifier et stabiliser le vocabulaire philosophique dans la 
mesure requise par la nature serait de retrouver une certaine com- 
munauté de convictions fondamentales, analogue & celle que la pensée 
médiévale, sous la végétation d’écoles pourtant bien opposées, connut 
pendant quelques siécles” (p. 341). But the unity of medieval cul- 
ture was achieved through a tradition common to opposed schools of 
thought. We cannot today regain a community of fundamental con- 
victions or weld discordant philosophic jargons into a unified vocabu- 


lary unless we can first establish wider communication by means of 
a common tradition for all contemporary men. 
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riculum reflects this chaos. I should like to propose that it 
is only by transcending these partial traditions that we can 
increase the communication of men, thereby introducing 
order and unity into the curriculum and, by better educa- 
tion, ultimately healing the deep wounds of modern culture. 

At a given moment in cultural history, the one common 
tradition is characterized by heterogeneity because it in- 
cludes all the diverse elements which constitute the partial 
traditions which have set themselves apart. It can be ap- 
proximately defined in terms of all the classics, the great 
books, and all the authorities, the great teachers, which be- 
long together either by reason of historical continuity or 
intellectual relevance. But this togetherness is not the sim- 
ple coherence of consistent doctrines or harmonious ideolo- 
gies. It is the more complex coherence of opposites; it in- 
cludes things which are related by contrariety, and even 
contradiction, as well as those related by derivation and 
supplementation.2°* The great thinkers of Greek culture 
had one common tradition, a tradition not one in the sense 
that it comprised only the truth or that all its parts were 
consistent, but one in the sense that it contained both truth 
and falsity, both demonstrations and contradictions, seen in 
relation to each other. The greatness of Aristotle’s work 
is partly due to the way in which it reflects this common 
tradition. The point is not that he accepted all of it; far 
from it, he is everywhere correcting, answering or supple- 
menting his predecessors. The point is rather that under- 
standing multifarious errors is necessary for apprehending 
a single truth in all its fullness.27 So, too, there was one 
great medizval tradition which included all the available 
classics and authorities. The education of St. Thomas was 


26a The factor of contrariety is a principle of motion in the histori- 
cal development of tradition. 

27 The same truth is better understood when its comprehension in- 
cludes the errors to which it is relevant. As heresies have thus con- 
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not confined to the sources with which ultimately he agreed. 
The amazing scope of the objections in the Summa shows 
how comprehensive was the tradition of medieval learning. 
It included heretics as well as saints, pagan philosophers 
among the ancients as well as church fathers, and Jews and 
Arabs as well as Christians. It included all that was avail- 
able in the way of poetry, history and science, as well as 
philosophy and theology. That all this formed one common 
tradition is clear from the fact that medizval thinkers, 
though they were partisans in the sense of disagreeing 
about truths of statement, could, nevertheless, communicate 
with each other to the extent of presenting a picture of in- 
telligible controversy. In other words, the common tradi- 
tion is one which is sufficiently shared by all thinkers at a 
given time to permit them to understand their differences 
and, hence, to communicate profitably. The ultimate profit 
is not that they will all agree to the same truth of state- 
ment, but that at a given time the greatest among them will 
be able to produce a synthesis in which the truth will be- 
come most brilliant through its relevance to the variety of 
errors it can correct.2”. 

If one turns to the contemporary world, the difference 


tributed to the formulation and clarification of orthodoxy in the pro- 
gressive articulation of Christian faith, so errors and inadequacies of 
analysis have contributed to the development of philosophic knowl- 
edge. Vd. Cardinal Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine 
(17th imp., New York, 1927). 

As St. Thomas says: “In the investigation of truth, one person is 
helped by another in two ways, one direct, the other indirect. Directly, 
one is helped by those who have already discovered the truth, because 
each earlier writer has found some part of it. When these parts are 
assembled, later writers are led to a greater knowledge of truth. In- 
directly, one is helped in so far as those who have erred in the past 
have given their followers a chance of vindicating the truth more 
clearly by searching criticism” (Zn Meta., Lib. IT, lect. 1). 

27a “Two records of progress must, therefore, be kept distinct in the 
case of philosophy, according as it makes progress per se in virtue of 
increases of truth due to the continuity of an effort constantly main- 
tained in the line of the true, or according as it makes progress per 
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is at once apparent. It is not that one finds any less agree- 
ment about truths of statement than could be found in the 
ancient or medie#val worlds. By and large, these disagree- 
ments are the same. The difference is, rather, that our dis- 
agreements do not arise from partisans engaged in in- 
telligible controversy within the context of a common 
tradition. On the contrary, our disagreements are pri- 
marily failures of communication; our partisans are 
made by their adherence to partial traditions. So long 
as this remains the case, there is no hope for a modern 
synthesis in which truth will be enlarged and clarified 
by a wider comprehension of errors. Let me define a scho- 
lastic as one who thinks primarily in terms of the ancient 
and medieval tradition; let me define a modern philosopher 
as one who thinks primarily in terms of the modern tradi- 
tion. Is there to day any profitable communication between 
scholastics, on the one hand, and positivists, idealists, prag- 
matists, dialectical materialists, on the other? With few 
exceptions, the answer is negative, and those exceptions, 
MM. Maritain and Gilson, on the one hand, and Professor 
A.E. Taylor, on the other, make the point.27”> These men have 
transcended partial traditions. I do not mean that they 
have succeeded in communicating to all their contempora- 
ries. They are barred from that by the fact that most of their 
contemporaries have isolated themselves from communica- 
tion. I mean only that their work reveals that they are cap- 
able of receiving communication from any quarter. Only 
from such men, who have made the whole European tradition 
theirs, can we expect the synthesis of the distinctive contri- 


accidens in virtue of increases of truth procured in fact by the end- 
less multiplicity of aberrant attempts which can advance in error only 
by draining some truth” (J. Maritain, St. Thomas Aquinas, London, 
1933, pp. 18-14). 

27b Vd. Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, New York, 1938; Gil- 
son, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, New York, 1937; Taylor, 
Philosophical Studies, London, 1934. 
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butions made in each of its various epochs.2* But the few 
will not succeed unless they are supported by a culture in 
which the possession of a common tradition makes for 
wider intellectual friendship than exists in ours. That is 
the basic educational implication of this analysis. I turn to 
it in conclusion. 

IV. 


CONCLUSION. 


The two factors of communication—the liberal arts and 
a common tradition of classics—indicate an ideal which 
various epochs approximate in different degrees. In every 
period there are failures of communication, due either to 
moral perversity, to ignorance or incompetence. By ig- 
norance I mean what is ignored by the partiality of any 
sectarian tradition. By incompetence I mean the lack of 
discipline for teaching or being taught which the liberal 
arts provide. There is probably little hope for those of us 
in the present generation who are excommunicated by one 
or another of these defects. They are defects in the way 
in which we were educated. Whether or not they can be 
remedied in the case of men who consider themselves ma- 
ture, it is certainly clear in what direction education must be 
reformed. We undertake educational reform for the sake of 
future generations, to save them from the deficiencies of 
our own education. Our aim must be to make future gen- 
erations of modern men better able to approximate the ideal 


28 Maritain, for instance, in his Les Degrés du Savoir and La Philo- 
sophie de la Nature indicates how the modern synthesis must take ac- 
count of the contributions of mathematical and empirical science. 
Only by distinguishing science and philosophy, and by ordering them 
to each other, can the European tradition achieve its modern culmina- 
tion as, in the 13th century, it reached its medieval culmination in 
the distinction and relation of philosophy and theology. The modern 
synthesis must, of course, include the medieval fruition. This point 
is amplified in my discussion of intellectual history in What Man Has 
Made of Man, New York, 1937: pp. 235-244. 
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of communication and, thereby, to achieve greater unity of 
culture. The end here determines the choice of means. 
Since the approximation will be greater in proportion as a 
common tradition is shared and men possess the arts of 
teaching and being taught, we must devise a curriculum in 
which the practice of the liberal arts in the reading, dis- 
cussion and re-enacting of the classics is central.2%@ 

This will be the curriculum of collegiate or liberal edu- 
cation. Elementary education will have to be reformed in 
order to prepare for it, chiefly with respect to training in 
language and mathematics and the discipline of sensitive 
and motor powers. And secondary education, thus reformed 
and become truly liberal, will in turn prepare for a refor- 
mation of the university. The proper organization of the 
faculties, the proper ordering of the sciences and philoso- 
phy, cannot take place until liberal education has achieved 
its fruits. Only a generation of men who have been trained 


in the liberal arts and educated by the classics will be able 
to create a university in which science, philosophy and re- 
ligion will be well-ordered.2® To illustrate this point in one 
detail: philosophy will not be granted the status of knowl- 
edge superior in certitude to that of science until a genera- 


28a It cannot be too often reiterated that by a “classic” is not meant 
a monument of antiquity. There is, unfortunately, no other word to 
designate all the great books coming down from the Greek beginnings 
to the present day. Classicism is the name for an educational pro- 
gram which is at heart antiquarian, at best philological, at worst so- 
ciological. In contrast, traditionalism is at heart progressive because 
it treats the “classics” of all times as if they were contemporary books, 
for the sake of intelligent living today. As Professor Morris Cohen 
has said, “Both history and philosophy show the impossibility of an 
absolute separation of the present from the past; and that the more 
intelligent our apprehension of the present, the more it involves the 
past. Conversely, ... our knowledge of the past is a necessary ex- 
tension of our knowledge of the present” (Phil. Rev., XX XIX, 2). 

29 The essential problem of order for us concerns science and phi- 
losophy, as the problem for the Middle Ages concerned philosophy and 
religion. We shall not be able to solve this problem unless we are 
guided by Maritain’s maxim: distinguer pour unir. Vd. fn. 28, supra. 
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tion of philosophers arises better able to communicate with 
each other than ours is. Nor will this be achieved until 
some future generation has read both the classics of phi- 
losophy and the great works of science in relation to each 
other. The apologetic teaching of philosophy out of text- 
books, manuals or the classics of a partial tradition in sepa- 
ration from the dogmatic teaching of science out of text- 
books and laboratory courses, and both without the sophisti- 
cation of the liberal arts, has produced the present situa- 
tion—the dogmatism of science and the disrepute of phi- 
losophy—and will continue to sustain it. 

The curriculum I am describing has been outlined by 
President Hutchins in The Higher Learning in America.*® 
It has been generally attacked and rejected by leading 
American educators, and especially by those who claim to 
be philosophers or to have a philosophy of education.*! The 
reviews of this book indicate how high the barriers are 
against communication, and the paradox is that the educa- 
tion Mr. Hutchins is calling for would be needed to make 
those who are opposed to him understand what he is talk- 
ing about. On the other hand, the general plan has been 
applauded by Catholic educators, but, unfortunately, their 
praise is unsupported by good deeds. There is only one 
college that I know of in this country which is making colle- 
giate education truly liberal in terms of the liberal arts and 
the classics. That is not a Catholic college. To my knowl- 
edge, Catholic colleges are as far, if not further, than secu- 
lar ones from teaching the liberal arts and reading the 


30 Vd. Lecture III on General Education. 


31 E. g., the article by Professor Dewey in The Social Frontier, 
January, 1937; and President Hutchins’ reply, entitled “Grammar, 
Rhetoric and Mr. Dewey” in the same magazine for February, 1937. 
Professor Gideonse’s pamphlet, The Higher Learning in a Democracy 
(New York, 1937), re-echoes the misunderstandings, always accom- 
panied by charges of fascism and authoritarianism, which have ap- 
peared in review after review. 
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classics—all the classics of the whole European tradition. 
The reason for this may be the excellence of that partial 
tradition which is the Catholic one. At its best, the Catho- 
lic tradition includes the classics of ancient and medieval 
culture. Its books and its thinkers have contributed the 
basic ideas and have formed the vocabularies which are in- 
dispensable in all fields of European thought. Still it is 
only a partial tradition if it neglects the classics of modern 
science and the philosophical insights which modern science 
has occasioned. And, worse than that, it is no tradition at 
all if the great works are replaced by text-books and manu- 
als, used without dialectic.*!* To the extent that it has done 
this, Catholic education has lost even its own tradition. In- 
struction in the science of logic out of manuals cannot take 
the place of training in the liberal arts of communication 
as a unified organon of grammar, logic and rhetoric. The 
language of Plato and Aristotle, of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas, is much more capable of effecting communication 
in the modern world than the language of scholastic manu- 
als.32 For whatever reasons Catholic education has sacri- 
ficed its own tradition and has not tried to make the whole 
European tradition its own, it remains the case that these 
failures will prevent it from communicating its great heri- 
tage of truth. In a sense, Catholic educators, in their loyal- 
ty to the historic mission of Christianity, have a greater 
duty to rectify such deficiencies than modern secular edu- 
cators who have disinherited themselves from most of the 
European tradition. ‘ 


A tradition which is distilled into text-books and manu- 


31a Text-books or manuals are not bad per se. One condemns them 
only because of their usual effect upon teaching, only because of the 
kind of use they are put to by most teachers. One might also add that 
bad text-books are those which encourage or solicit such misuse. 

82 Vd. Maritain’s estimate of the language of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas as an instrument of philosophical discourse in Réflexions sur 
L’Intelligence: Appendice I, Sur le Langage Philosophique. 
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als is a dead tradition, and no tradition at all. A tradition 
must be alive; it exists in the motion of intellectual transi- 
tion from one generation to another. To live in this way 
it must grow; it must always be assimilating the new as 
well as conserving the old. Text-books mummify. They 
do not conserve the classics, which, if read as they were 
written, always hold their original vitality. It is their vi- 
tality which is a primary factor in the enlargement of com- 
munication by which the tradition assimilates and grows. 
If modern philosophers and educators cannot be persuaded 
that their tradition, though it is alive, is inadequate to the 
task of unifying modern culture, then our only hope is to 
persuade Catholic philosophers and educators that their 
tradition is adequate to the task if it is kept alive and ex- 
panded into a common tradition for all men. I take it that 
such persuasion did motivate the revival of scholasticism 
in the last century. But there are signs that, in this country 
at least, the new scholasticism, both as a philosophical and 
an educational movement, preferred the peace of a dead 
perfection to the arduous enterprise of a vital tradition 
working to extend the lines of communication in all quar- 
ters. Nor should misguided zeal be mistaken for vitality. 
There have been some scholastics so anxious to communi- 
cate with their contemporaries that they have hidden their 
principles beneath the bushel of science, and compromised 
the clarity of their doctrine by shading its light for modern 
eyes. 

Who of us in the present generation is not challenged by 
Father Phelan’s declaration of our duty, first, to defend tra- 
ditional thought against false progress, and second, to de- 
fend perpetual novelty against immobilists??* These are 

33In his monograph on Jacques Maritain (New York, 1937), Dr. 
Phelan formulates these obligations in order to express the vitality 
of Maritain’s philosophical procedure as one in which tradition is “a 


spur to progress and progress the blooming of tradition.” Dr. Phelan’s 
terse summary of the relation of tradition and progress can be fully 
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correlative duties for anyone who seeks to rectify the de- 
ficiencies of contemporary education by increasing com- 
munication. Unfortunately, nothing is gained if different 
parties are obsessed by one of these duties to the exclusion 
of the other, if our brethren in the American Philosophical 
Association are forever busy defending perpetual novelty 
and we are concerned only to protect traditional thought. 
These duties have a moral as well as an intellectual as- 
pect. In fact, as obligations they define the moral founda- 
tion needed to support a good conduct of the intellectual life. 
As we saw at the beginning, profitable communication is 
impossible except among men of good will, men who in 
teaching or being taught are directed to the truth. The 
good will which is necessary for the educational enterprise 
is a kind of piety, a respect for all the sources of learning 
in the whole human tradition.*4 Lack of piety is a kind of 
pride. It takes two forms. On the one hand, there is a de- 
fect of piety in those moderns who have no respect for the 
ancient and medieval traditions, or in those scholastics who 
have no respect for what the modern tradition has been able 
to add in the way of truth. On the other hand, there is an 
excess of piety in those who regard every element or aspect 
of tradition as equally good, to be revered as sacred because 
it was a product of human effort. Embracing the whole 
tradition need not become a meaningless eclecticism. It 
should not entail that loss of discrimination which results 


understood only in terms of the basic distinction between the progress 
of scientific knowledge—by additions and substitutions, in a linear 
fashion—and the progress of philosophic wisdom—by deepening in- 
sight, in a spiral fashion. Vd. op. cit.: pp. 31-54. 

34 Religious piety is toward God as the source of our being. Analo- 
gously, there is a piety toward our ancestors as the source of our be- 
coming, and toward the tradition they bestow upon us as the source 
of our learning. These pieties are not unrelated, for, as Father Phelan 
points out, “it is the same man who philosophizes and prays.” Of St. 
Thomas he adds that “his life of prayer sustained his life of thought” 
(Op. cit.: p. 54). 
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in the reception of all contraries equally, and the reduction 
of everything to opinion. It is lack of piety to neglect or 
ignore any part of the whole tradition, but it is not arro- 
gance to judge one part of the tradition as false, as errone- 
ous or inadequate, in the light of the truth which is con- 
tained in another part.** It is only by making such judg- 
ments that the great tradition has any integrity at all, that 
it is not a mere receptacle for contraries, but a progressive 
synthesis in which truth is better understood through dis- 
criminating a multiplicity of errors. 

The story of the Tower of Babel makes the moral point. 
The confusion of tongues which separated men was the 
consequence of pride, of a monstrous human conceit. Babel 
is the condition of men wherever they fail to communicate. 
Although we cannot hope to eliminate Babel from human 
affairs, following as it does from original sin, we can learn 
from history how the cultivation of the moral virtues and 
of a genuine piety has helped, in the past, to overcome the 
Babel which keeps men apart, both politically and intel- 
lectually. That, it seems to me, is the most important les- 
son for contemporary education and contemporary culture. 

MORTIMER J. ADLER. 


University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


35 Maritain’s remarks on ambivalence in history are relevant here. 
“To denounce a fundamental spiritual deviation in a period of cul- 
ture,” he writes, “is not to condemn that period. One does not pass 
judgment on history. ... An error in spiritual principle bears its 
inevitable fruit. We must expose the principle and avow the loss. 
During the same period there is an evolution in human affairs, an 
expansion of history; there are, conjoined to certain evils, gains and 
achievements of mankind that have an almost sacred value since they 
are produced in the order of divine providence; we must acknowledge 
these attainments and these gains” (The Problem of Freedom in the 
Modern World, New York, 1936: pp. 84-85). 
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JOINT SESSION—AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION—EASTERN DIVISION 


Grand Ball Room, Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
December 30, 1937—2:30 P. M. 


A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE TRADITION OF 
DUALISM 





A joint meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion and of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
cannot be without significance. It is at least a witness to 
the growth of the spirit of conference. Hence it was thought 
that the short time at our disposal might be devoted to 
fundamentals. 

One fundamental is the distinction between supernatural 
theology and philosophy in order to mark off the province of 
each. Theology presupposes a revelation from God of 
truths which the unaided reason of man could not reach. 
Philosophy, on the contrary, strives to attain an under- 
standing of the ultimate nature of reality through unaided 
reason. The provinces of supernatural theology and phi- 
losophy are therefore essentially distinct, even though su- 
pernatural theology may be expected to confirm several of 
the rational findings of the philosopher and may even fur- 
nish him clues. Philosophical truth, however, remains 
truth wholly ascertainable purely by human reason. 

This distinction out of the way, our second fundamental 
is the object of philosophy itself: a rational knowledge of 
the ultimate nature of reality. Here, there are only two 
ultimate alternatives of thought open to us: monism and 
dualism, the conception that there is only one order of reali- 
ty, the order of becoming; and the conception that there are 
two: an order of becoming, and an order of antecedent 
being. It was therefore thought that these two contradic- 
tory conceptions might well be the subject of our discussion. 
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May we not begin by noting that Spinoza re-oriented us 
toward the monistic interpretation of the origin and nature 
of reality through a very peculiar definition of substance. 
He began it quite in keeping with the dualist point of view: 
“id quod in se est et per se concipitur.” But, curiously, he 
added, “that is to say which can be conceived of without our 
having to conceive something else.” (Ethics, Part I, Def. 3.) 
Now, a being who can be so conceived is not merely in se or 
per se, it is a se, self-sufficient and self-existing. It is the 
absolute, in the sense of “a being which is self-sufficient in 
its existence” (Mercier, Nat. Theo., 36), as opposed to con- 
tingent, in the sense of “that which has not in its essence 
the sufficient reason of its existence” (Contingens est quod 
potest esse aut non esse.—Summa, I, q. 86, a. 3). What 
Spinoza thus defined was, therefore, not substance at all 
(ens in se per se stans), but God, the pure actuality, actus 
purus, the being whose perfection is limited by no poten- 
tiality, to whom no other being can add anything, and who, 
therefore, cannot change. How, then, could Spinoza explain 
the universe, which all recognize is in process of change 
and therefore contingent? 


With Hegel, we would seem to have the other horn of the 
monist’s dilemma. Spinoza’s one substance was, at least by 
definition, the Absolute Being, even if, for that very reason, 
it could not become anything else. But since, for Hegel, 
reality is a becoming, since for him the absolute is the 
idea, God, conceived as the process which produces itself 
eternally, and hence the very opposite of a being which is 
pure actuality, it is hard to see that he has any absolute be- 
ing to start with. 


The same apparently would hold true for the naturalist 
who contents himself with asserting the self-existence of 
the universe. For self-existence implies self-sufficiency and 
consequently non-contingency, absolute actuality. A chang- 
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ing universe cannot therefore be self-existing. Self-exist- 
ence, moreover, would necessarily either have begun or be 
eternal. For self-existence to have begun, non-being would 
have to produce being, an evident impossibility. On the 
other hand, if the universe were eternal, its evolution, at 
the rate science assigns to it, would long ago have run out 
its course. 

On what basis, then, can we deny that an absolute actu- 
ality must precede a changing universe? If we are to ac- 
cept a self-existing being, why not accept the self-existence 
of a being free from contradiction. For that being to be free 
from contradiction we must distinguish between the absolute, 
self-sufficient in its existence, and the relative, conceivable, 
or capable of existing, only in connection with some other 
being; between the immutable and the changing, the eter- 
nal and the temporal. The immutable absolute (pure actu- 
ality), because it is necessarily eternal duration, is above 
time. The changing, because it is successive, belongs to time 
and not eternity. The absolute, eternally abiding, purely 
actual, and the relative, contingent, changing, potential, 
cannot possibly be one and the same being. They neces- 
sarily constitute two distinct orders of reality. Hence, it 
would seem, reality cannot be monistic. There must be two 
orders of existence. Reality must be dualistic. 

But if the dualist can neither accept Spinoza nor Hegel, 
neither can he accept Descartes nor Kant, neither the doc- 
trine of innate ideas nor of innate forms of thought; nor, 
on the other hand, the materialistic monist’s contention that 
even the higher human mental processes can be explained 
in terms of neural reactions. 

Other basic theses then call for joint examination, be- 
sides the assertion that an antecedent Absolute is necessary 
to account for a visible changing world. First of all, the 
thesis that this changing world owes its existence to a free 
and partial reflection ad extra of the essence of the Abso- 
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lute Being in whom analogically we may distinguish ideas, 
volition, and power. According to this thesis, the Absolute 
Being’s ideas of all possible beings and relations are the 
exemplary cause of all beings outside of Him. In accord- 
ance with these ideas, these beings are constituted by mat- 
ter common to all beings and form which makes each being 
specific and accounts for its specific properties (Per formam 
significatur perfectio uniuscujusque rei.—De Ente et Ess., 
c. 7). 

Both matter and forms are necessarily created, as the 
reflection ad extra of an Absolute Being must be creative 
since it cannot depend on any other being (Creatio est pro- 
ductio alicujus ret secundum totam substantiam nullo pre- 
supposito.— Summa, I, q. 65, a. 3). 

Man’s nature is revealed by his capacities. He is unique 
in the midst of nature because, and this is the all-important 
and basic fact, these capacities include the intellect, the 
power to abstract, and, therefore, to isolate and distinguish 
the properties and accidents of the objects which he per- 
ceives through the senses. Through the differences in acci- 
dents and properties, species and genera may be isolated. 
Accidents, properties, differences, species, genera are thus 
abstracted universals, immaterial ideas, out of time and 
space, necessarily true wbhique et semper. 

By its power of abstraction, the intellect may further 
abstract the transcendental or metaphysical ideas of being, 
and of substance, essence, nature, existence, of unity, of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful as aspects of being (Meta- 
physics: Static Ontology) ; conceive essence or natures in 
action as formal, efficient, material, and final causes (Meta- 
physics: Dynamic Ontology); and reason its way to the 
Absolute, the exemplary and efficient cause of all beings 
(Metaphysics: Theodicy). In this Absolute Cause, the uni- 
versal essences were ante rem (Theodicy). By its will and 
power, they were put in re (Cosmology). Thanks to the 
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abstracting power of the intellect of man (Psychology, 
Logic), they are post rem in man’s mind. Thus does man 
reach the noumenon on the basis of experience with the 
phenomenon, thus does he rise above the empirical, the con- 
tingent, the many; thus may he live in terms of the meta- 
physical, the universal, the one; pass judgment and reason 
in its realm (Logic, Criteriology), and, to a certain extent, 
deduce the laws of his life according to his nature and end 
(Ethics). 

But since the universals, the ideas are abstractions, since 
they are consequently without parts, they cannot affect the 
senses. There must, therefore, be in a man a simple and 
spiritual principle with its own specific capacities, also sim- 
ple, because without parts, and spiritual because independ- 
ent of sense organs, since it surpasses their powers. For, 
the without-parts cannot be produced by, or distributed in, 
material particles. The without-parts can only exist in, or 
be produced by, a simple, immaterial, or spiritual entity. 

Furthermore, this spiritual entity cannot be merely, as 
Descartes would have it, in external and accidental union 
with the body. What we need to explain the actions of man, 
as one evidently indivisible agent and patient, is an intrinsic 
substantial union of spirit and matter in him. 

On the other hand, why should we believe with Kant that 
we impose the ideas of time and space or of the categories 
upon exterior reality, and, hence, that we cannot actually 
reach their essence (the noumenon)? Is not the phenome- 
non, on the contrary, inseparable from the noumenon as 
properties are from substance? Does not the phenomenon 
consequently manifest the noumenon? Is not man’s special 
capacity that of the intellect, the capacity to pierce through 
the phenomenon (intus or inter legere) and reach the 
noumenon? 

Is not the idea of time abstracted from experience with 
succession and motion in ourselves and in nature; and the 
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idea of space from experience with relations of distance; 
and so on with the categories? Should not the fact that all 
types of predication or categories are grasped at different 
ages, and by different persons, in different degrees, suffice 
to show that they are all a posteriori abstracted universals? 

Hence our judgments would not be synthetic a priori 
but either judgments in contingent matter, in the real con- 
crete order, judgments which predicate universals about 
concrete particulars; which give us the data of the sciences 
and can often be established only after prolonged experi- 
mentation; and the analytical judgments in necessary mat- 
ter or judgments of the ideal order which predicate uni- 
versals about universalized particulars, the attribute being 
necessarily implied in the subject, and thus enable us to 
transcend the world of sense, to express universal truths, 
to build up the abstract sciences and metaphysics. 

Thus can we be saved, it would seem, from the subjec- 
tivism of Kant and from the consequent scepticism into 
which we must fall if we cannot consider his practical rea- 
son as sufficiently demonstrative. 

With this restoration of the réle of the intellect, our pic- 
ture of man distinct in nature may stand out clearly anew 
in what may be called the philosophy of dualistic humanism.! 

1The term “humanism,” in English-speaking countries, has un- 
fortunately become associated with monism. The signers of the “re- 
ligious humanists” manifesto, including Dr. John Dewey, who repudi- 
ate Theism and Deism, should really be called, it would seem, “hu- 
manitarian naturalists,” naturalists, because they believe only in the 
order of nature; humanitarian, because they consider man the only 
end of man. Some English dictionaries, at least, bear this out. Thus 
the Century’s definitions of humanitarianism are all anti-supernatur- 
alistic: “1—In theo., the doctrine that Jesus Christ possessed a hu- 
man nature only. 2—The doctrine that mankind may become perfect 
without divine aid. 3—The doctrine that benevolence and philan- 
thropy form the sum of man’s duties.” 

“Humanism,” on the contrary, has the general meaning of the 
doctrine of man as such. The humanities are the studies worthy of 


man as such, as opposed to the studies for a trade or profession. The 
word “humanism” stands thus naturally for the doctrine of man as 
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Because he can reach the universal ante rem through the 
universal in re and develop judgment, and consequently rea- 
son both in the ideal and in the real order, man can under- 
stand objective reality. 

In so far as he can thus understand the essence of things 
and their consequent properties, he can modify his environ- 
ment. He can originate at least in secondary matter, 
conceive new forms in keeping with the eternal essences 
and laws in the mind of God and surround himself with a 
world of man-made things. 


Thus the cycle is complete. For we may reversely rea- 
son that, as the world of man-made things must have been 
preceded by the mind, will, and power of man, so the uni- 
verse must only the more logically have been preceded by 
the mind, will, and power of God. And as man is the ulti- 
mate end of man-made things, so God must be the ultimate 
end of the universe, including man. 


Thus, too, man is shown to be free. For since he can 
conceive the universal, he may not only know particular 
goods but conceive the good, and hence compare particular 
modes of behavior with the universal good, at least in some 
of its aspects, the moral law, altruism, honor, decency, and 
other experienced scales of values. Hence he can deliberate 
and choose freely or abstain from choice, because no par- 


such, distinct in nature, and distinct from God. It is thus opposed to 
all forms of monism, pantheistic or naturalistic, which merge God, 
man, and nature. On the continent, it is currently so used. Cf.: V. 
Honnay, S. J., Humanisme et Livres de Choix (De Brouwer, 1937). 
R. P. Charmot, L’Humanisme et ’Humain. R. P. Sertillanges, Civili- 
sation, Culture, Humanisme et Catholicisme. Honnay’s book is full 
of such references and is indispensable to humanist educators. If we 
consider further the order of grace, then we get L’Humanisme Chré- 
tien, or L’Humanisme Intégral. In this country, for intelligent dis- 
cussion, so long as monists use the term, we must necessarily oppose 
“dualistic humanism” to “monistic humanism,” or humanitarian natu- 
ralism. Cf. discussion in Mercier, L. J. A., The Challenge of Human- 
ism (Oxford, 1933), pp. 1-15; 168-9; 249-52. 
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ticular is the absolute good, and even the absolute good in 
this life can be known to him only imperfectly. 

A universe of change, ordered and yet limitless in its 
possibility of development because of the infinite nature of 
its source; man distinct in this universe through his ration- 
ality, endowed because of his origin and end with inalien- 
able rights and with inescapable duties, but with duties 
which reduce themselves to make the most of nature’s laws, 
and to establish order in human society, through conformi- 
ty with antecedent being: the mind and will of the Creator 
of the universe, these are some of the features which dual- 
istic humanism would have us consider. 

Its all-embracing scope, its conformity with common 
sense, its avoiding of the extreme interpretation of reality 
of those who reject all possibility of attaining the supra- 
sensible (positivists), and of those who deny the reality 
of the sensible (pantheistic idealists) should at least chal- 
lenge our attention if we renew contact with its tradition. 

But this dualistic humanism has other features worthy 
of study. It maintains a golden mean between nominalists 
and realists; between an order that would be fixed and a 
dynamism that would be purposeless: between a denial of 
evolution and an evolutionism that cannot account for ori- 
gins or for the specific differences separating the inorganic 
from the organic, the unconscious from the conscious or- 
ganic, and the conscious organic from the conscious intel- 
lectual. It reconciles the activities of the body and those of 
the spirit. It recognizes the legitimacy of pleasure and hap- 
piness as well as of the claims of duty, and, indeed, of all 
human pursuits, so long as they conform to the objective 
order which alone can make them fruitful and beneficent. 
It may suffice to establish the sacredness of every human 
person with corresponding inalienable rights, the essential 
equality and fraternity of all individuals and all people be- 
fore God, and their special right to liberty before Cesar 
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equally bound with them by an objective moral law. It as- 
serts the immortality of the spirit of man. It even points 
to the possibility and the probability of a Divine Revela- 
tion. For, if there is a God, Creator and end of the universe 
and of man, it is rational to look for communications from 
Him which will confirm and sanction the findings of human 
reason. 

In short, dualistic humanism constitutes the philosophy 
which the traditional faith of the Western world could 
utilize, and, as a matter of historical record, did utilize, and 
therefore it helped to develop Western civilization. This 
fact alone would prove dualistic humanism to be not a phi- 
losophy of the static, but a philosophy of the abiding in the 
changing, with no limit on possibilities of development, 
since the exemplary cause it recognizes is infinite. 

What then of monism? As monism and dualism are con- 
tradictory conceptions of the ultimate nature of reality, 
monism should give us a contradictory outlook to that of 
dualism on life and civilization. May we not note that it 
does? If there is only one order of existence, the idea of 
personal immortality must be given up and the traditional 
religions of the Western world become impostures. If there 
is no God, the origin and end of man, then the individual 
sacredness of the human person with corresponding inalien- 
able rights disappears, and the way is paved for the totali- 
tarian state. If reality is purely a becoming, realizing itself 
through struggle, might makes right, and any means may 
be used to attain supremacy, whether in the economic or 
political fields or in international relations. 

If there is no antecedent righteousness which we should 
aim to discover, then we are left without laws, and we must 
make our own morality. On what principles shall we make 
it? If we say, with the pragmatist, that ideas are true when 
they give us satisfaction; or even if, with the instrumental- 
ist, we agree to consider a system of thought true when it 
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makes for the social good, and untrue when no longer social- 
ly useful, we are still without objective standards. Might 
still makes right since success does. The racketeer may 
lead a fuller life by killing the policeman, and the atheistic 
communist will consider that he is working for the social 
good when he burns a church or kills or tortures a minister 
of religion. Once we have denied an objectively antecedent 
reality which we must know if we would achieve order, our 
truth is bound to remain relative to the flux of total change 
in which we have immersed ourselves by merging God, man 
and nature, and that flux of total becoming includes our 
own appetites, emotions and fancies. Hence we cannot es- 
cape subjectivism. 

Two practical questions obtrude so soon as we recognize 
fully this contradictory character of monism and dualism 
and of their social consequences. First, what is their rela- 
tion in the perspective of the history of thought? Is it not 
true that from Plato and Aristotle to the Deists of the 
XVIIIth century, we have (omitting the Stoic period) about 
twenty centuries when dualism was in the ascendant; while 
monism has been gaining ground only for a little more than 
one century, whether as Hegelian idealism, pantheism, ma- 
terialism, or, in general, as naturalism? If so, should not 
our histories of philosophy reveal this time-relation of the 
two systems more objectively, and attention be given in our 
programs to the study of dualism, at least in proportion to 
its historical importance? 

The second question is: Has the philosopher any social 
responsibility? This should be particularly interesting to 
us in America, since American philosophy, through the 
XIXth century, outside of certain circles, has been most 
influenced by the European monistic schools; while, on the 
other hand, there is no nation whose institutions are 
grounded in dualism more completely than America; so 
much so, that unless American philosophy gets a strong re- 
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injection of dualism, it must necessarily work to undermine 
American institutions. 

It may also be interesting to note, by this and other 
tokens, that our generation is perhaps the first to be well 
placed to realize the need of readjusting our perspective of 
the history of thought, because it is only in this century that 
the social and political consequences of monism are becom- 
ing apparent in the dislocation of traditional western 
civilization. 

That this dislocation would be a progress, the monist 
would no doubt be ready to maintain, the more easily that 
he kas no objective standards by which to judge progress. 
However, we should not be surprised if so many today are 
asking for a re-examination of the tradition of dualism and 
of its claims to be founded in fact and in reason, especially 
as since the Neo-Scholastic revival of the XIXth century so 
much more material is at hand to facilitate this task. 

In any case, we seem to be almost inevitably destined to 
make the confrontation of the doctrines of the two funda- 
mental and contradictory schools on which the nature of the 
civilization of the future necessarily depends. A conference 
method of study would evidently be called for through which 
representatives of these two schools could come together for 
leisured written and oral consideration at least of their 
main theses. Even though it is impossible to reconcile con- 
tradictories, the parallel statements of sifted doctrines, with 
their defence, that would issue from such conferences could 
not but be most enlightening. 

At least such was the experience of the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order which, using such a method, worked 
out thorough comparative statements on the Doctrine of 
Grace in the different churches which were published in 
1932, with suggestions looking toward a synthetic state- 
ment by one of the editors. 

I scarcely dare to venture the opinion that our two 
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associations might well sponsor such an undertaking in phi- 
losophy. And yet it is hard to see who would be better fitted 
to carry it out. 

At least let me say in closing, what a privilege it has 
been for me these last months to have several written dis- 
cussions with Professor Sheldon in connection with this 
joint meeting. You must, therefore, pardon me for express- 
ing the hope that the spirit of conference which has brought 
us together today may have a future in keeping with the 
importance of the issues at stake. 


Harvard University, Louis J. A. MERCIER. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





DISCUSSION OF DR. MERCIER’S PAPER 


I wish, in opening this discussion, to echo the gracious words with 
which Dr. Mercier began and ended his paper. Those of us who are 
not members of the Catholic Association are happy to have this privi- 
lege of sitting down with members of a sister organization and com- 
paring notes on those great problems that form our common and chief 
concern. I hope this exchange will not prove unprofitable to our 
Catholic colleagues; I am sure it will be profitable to us. For it must 
be admitted that the great tradition whose central theses Dr. Mercier 
has so effectively pressed on our attention figures less largely in our 
current discussions than either its historic importance or its intrinsic 
cogency deserves. Dr. Mercier has helped me to understand that po- 
sition; and we shall all be grateful to him for presenting, not a tech- 
nical point or two, but a bird’s-eye view of that system whose claim 
on us lies in its very massiveness, its power to give plausible answers 
to every major problem of philosophy. 

Dr. Mercier has described his position as dualistic humanism. I 
confess to some surprise at both parts of that description. The term 
humanism has had many meanings, from the anthropos metron panton 
of Protagoras down through the revolt against Scholastic theology led 
by Erasmus in the fifteenth century to the movement which occupies 
the extreme left wing of Protestant theology today. The common 
ground of all these movements is their indifference toward theology 
and speculative thought, their concentration of interest on the finite 
human scene. So far as I can discover, there is nothing of this in Dr. 
Mercier’s position. It is, if I am not mistaken, the orthodox view of 
traditional Thomism, in which the supernatural is not only accepted 
but made the central sun from which all else proceeds and round 
which all else revolves. To describe this position as humanism is 
therefore, I think, misleading. 

Dr. Mercier’s use of “dualism” is also worthy of remark. It is clear 
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that he does not mean by it that ontological dualism, that resolubility 
of the world into two different kinds of substance, matter and mind, 
which Professor Sheldon would probably mean by it. The two orders 
with whose relation he is concerned are not mind and matter, but God 
and the world; on the one hand, what he describes as the realm of 
the absolute, or pure actuality, which is eternal, immutable and nec- 
essary; on the other, the realm of the relative or potential, which is 
temporal, mutable and contingent. His thesis is that both these orders 
must be recognized; and further, that unless they are recognized as 
related in the manner outlined by Thomism, numerous consequences 
will follow that are theoretically and practically disastrous. It will 
follow, for example, that one side or the other of this dualism will be 
simply pushed out of sight, as in all forms of monism, that we shall 
be involved in some form of skepticism, Kantian or other, and that 
such religious and moral essentials as immortality and objective ethi- 
cal values will be impugned. There is no time to discuss all these 
issues, but I shall try to deal briefly with the first and last. 

Monism, says Dr. Mercier, has broken down, and since the only 
alternative to monism is dualism, a return to dualism is indicated. 
Why has monism broken down? Because, he says, it cannot include 
within one order both the eternal and the temporal. Either, like 
Spinoza, it will start with the Absolute and find itself in a cave from 
which no tracks lead out, or else, like Hegel, it will start with the 
changing manifold and never, except by jugglery, elicit from it a real 
Absolute. Now, that Dr. Mercier has touched here upon a genuine 
difficulty for all monisms is perhaps evident, and I should be disposed 
to grant his case as regards both Spinoza and Hegel. What I find it 
harder to see is that St. Thomas really succeeded where these meta- 
physicians failed. The notion of degrees of truth and reality, used 
by Spinoza, Hegel and Bradley to bridge the gap between the Absolute 
and its appearances, is a straightforward and intelligible notion, 
which breaks down only because every finite notion must in the end 
break down. Such relations as creation, conservation and emanation, 
adopted by St. Thomas to bridge the same gap, I find not more intelli- 
gible, but less. Why? 

It is partly because these and many more of St. Thomas’ funda- 
mental concepts seem to me to conceal more problems than they solve. 
The real significance of act and potency, essence and existence, matter 
and form, has been the subject of endless debate among the exegetes; 
and even when there is agreement, that agreement falls too often on 
a meaning to which it is doubtful whether anything real corresponds. 
God, for example, is pure act, and matter is potency. What states of 
being do these stand for? Potency, says Dr. D’Arcy, is “a formless 
void, distinct from nothingless only by its capacity to receive form.” 
This idea stands at the very center of St. Thomas’ thought, yet it 
seems to me questionable whether such a state could either be or be 
clearly conceived. 

But secondly, St. Thomas himself has no one notion of the relation 
of his two realms. Aristotle and revelation make uneasy bedfellows in 
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his system. He found in Aristotle the suggestion that the world was 
eternal, and unless I am mistaken, he considered, in his office of phi- 
losopher, that this view was unexceptionable. But he found in reve- 
lation that the creation of the world was an event in time, and this 
view he accepted as a matter of faith. But both views could not be 
true. The first of his arguments for the existence of God is the argu- 
ment to a first cause. Did he believe that an infinite series of causes 
is possible? We learn that in some of his treatises, for example the 
Physics and the De A’ternitate, he answers yes, while in the Summa 
Theologica his leaning is to the opposite view. And both cannot be right. 

But thirdly, even in the dominant Thomist account of how the two 
worlds are related, the explanation runs off into mystery at crucial 
points, just as does Spinoza’s account of the relation of substance and 
attribute. According to the first cause argument, the world was cre- 
ated in time by a Being not himself in time. Now, I think that Dr. 
McTaggart’s criticism in Some Dogmas of Religion has shown that 
this position is unintelligible. In such a Being, as contemplated by 
us, there can be, of course, no difference between his state at the mo- 
ment before creation and at the moment after. Creation could have 
sprung from no antecedent change, for God is changeless. But the 
issuance of a change from no preceding change contradicts the law of 
causality, whose validity is the mainspring of the argument. Again, 
not merely matter, but time itself is supposed to be caused by the time- 
less. If anyone could make this clear it would, perhaps, be Professor 
Gilson; but so far as I see, his refinements leave two positions stand- 
ing out in stark opposition: First, that time began when the world 
began; secondly, that a beginning of time, like any other beginning, 
must be a beginning in time; which positions are incompatible. The 
escape from this contradiction looks to me like a retreat into a cloud 
of words. Again, how can God be simple and yet contain in himself 
the exemplars of every finite thing? This is either left a mystery or 
made intelligible only by the sort of analogy that culminates itself in 
mystery. 

Now, if those of us whose reason is unaided by faith are to be 
persuaded of dualism, it can only be, I venture to say, by the sort of 
argument that has shown itself thoroughly cognizant of the difficulties 
in all these matters that have been canvassed by the modern secular 
metaphysicians. And it is not likely to be successful unless, further, 
it can be presented in accordance with standards of logic and language 
moulded not only on Aristotle and St. Thomas, but also on Bradley, 
Russell, and Broad. 

Omitting for want of time what Dr. Mercier has said about dual- 
ism and the theory of knowledge, let me add a few words about his 
final point, that only dualism could provide adequately for our re- 
ligious beliefs and our moral and political obligations. Apart from 
dualism, he says, “the traditional religions of the western world be- 
come impostures.” Is not this a very hard saying? Schleiermacher, 
Principal Fairbairn, John and Edward Caird, were monistic inter- 
preters of Christianity, but they were among the most profoundly re- 
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ligious men of whom I have any knowledge; if their religion was an 
imposture, I do not know what in religion is genuine. Dr. Mercier 
says that if one rejects dualism one cannot believe in immortality. 
This seems to me a shocking statement. To say nothing of all the 
idealist theologians like Dean Inge and Canon Rashdall, who have 
stated the case for immortality, the most powerful philosophical ar- 
gument for it I know is by one who was not only, in Dr. Mercier’s sense, 
a monist, but was also an atheist, Dr. McTaggart. Dr. Mercier says 
that monism is inconsistent with the belief in objective moral values, 
and that its adoption, therefore, leads to self-assertion and the doc- 
trine that might makes right. Again, I can hardly believe my ears. 
Perhaps the two most effective exponents of moral objectivity in the 
last century were Green at Oxford and Sidgwick at Cambridge, the 
first a monistic idealist, the second a man who lost his fellowship at 
Trinity because he could not subscribe to the Christian creed. The 
ablest contemporary defense of objectivity is probably that of G. E. 
Moore, who is certainly anything but a dualist. I agree with Dr. 
Mercier that materialism entails subjectivism in ethics, but I do not 
for a moment admit that objective idealism entails it, nor do I believe 
a single member of this school can be named who ever has held it. It 
has been suggested, once more, that American democracy has its foun- 
dation in dualism, and that only such dualism will guarantee to man 
his rights. I am unable to say whether I agree with this or not, for 
I do not understand what it means. Does it mean that our democracy 
was fashioned by Puritans and Quakers and Catholics who believed in 
a supernatural order? If it does, there is much truth in it; but in 
fairness we should have to add that the Declaration of Independence, 
with its doctrine of natural rights, was written by the free thinker 
Thomas Jefferson, under the influence of such rationalists as Thomas 
Paine. It has even been suggested that with the abandonment of 
of dualism the way is paved for the totalitarian state. Again I am 
nonplussed. I think instantly of Italy as the modern pioneer and 
paradigm of the totalitarian state; and when I ask myself which has 
made the sterner protest against her attempt to put into practice the 
rule that might makes right, the great church that stands for dualism 
or the one nation in the world whose philosophy, though not mine, is 
officially monistic, it is clear what the answer must be. And that 
answer makes evident how far I am from seeing eye to eye with Dr. 
Mercier about the relations of dualism and politics. 

I have spoken frankly, even bluntly, perhaps, but I hope not dis- 
courteously. Friendliness is not promoted by an attempt to conceal 
differences; that intensifies our awareness of the differences. It is 
better to bring them into the open in all frankness while keeping the 
bridges of intellectual intercourse in careful repair. 


Swarthmore College, BRAND BLANSHARD. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
[Editor’s Note: A reply to Professor Blanshard will be made in a forthcoming 


number of New Scholasticism, the quarterly journal of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. ] 
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ON THE NATURE OF THE UNION OF MIND AND 
BODY 


F we admit the irreducible dualism of mind and body and 
at the same time find the theory of psychophysical par- 
allelism unjustified, we seem to be driven to accept inter- 
action between mind and body. The present inquiry starts 
from such an acceptance, and will try to render interaction 
more intelligible than it has as yet been made. For it is 
generally agreed, even by its most convinced supporters, 
that the influence of body on mind, or of mind on body, is 
very hard to understand; so hard, indeed, as to make it 
well-nigh incredible, did not observed facts force us to 
accept it. Most cases of influence, that is, of causal con- 
nection, show a continuity, and at least a similarity of na- 
ture between cause and effect. A moving body hits another 
and moves it; the motion of the former passes continuously 
into the motion of the latter, and the two are essentially of 
the same kind. Motion gives rise to heat, also, but heat is 
a mode of motion; life gives rise to life, and comes only 
from life, and so on. And though we may not be able to 
explain the necessity by which the effect arises from the 
cause, still we do feel that it is only reasonable that the ef- 
fect should be the same kind of phenomenon as the cause 
and should somehow come from the cause without breach 
of continuity. But if some physical cause, such as indiges- 
tion, influences the mind to make it pessimistic, there seems 
a breach, or jump into a new nature; it goes against reason 
to believe that such an effect could have come out of a cause 
so unlike, and discontinuous with, that effect. 


Now, there seems to be for the interactionist only one 
way out of this impasse; and that is to show that mind and 
body, while not at all alike, are yet so intimately joined as 
to form one indissoluble being. Thinkers so different as 
Stout, Hocking, and most modern Scholastic dualists, sub- 
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stantially agree in this view of the essential unity of the 
two. As Stout puts it, the single fact here is the fact of the 
embodied self. Body influences mind, and conversely, be- 
cause the body is the mind embodied. As the two are one, 
a change in either must be a change in the other. 

Now, doubtless, it is a fact that mind and body are very 
intimately joined; and it may be admitted that if so, it is no 
wonder that each influences the other. But we must also 
confess that the union is about as difficult to understand as 
interaction was; and that until we understand how two so 
irreducibly disparate and discontinuous things or processes 
as the mental and the physical can become one we do not 
understand interaction. Plainly we must undertake to in- 
vestigate the nature of the union. 

And, indeed, there is the more reason for this in the fact 
that mind and body seem in some respects not very well 
joined, to say the least. As we too well know, flesh and 
blood are sometimes at war with reason. And in waking 
life the mind steadily wears out the body; mind must be 
put in abeyance, sublated in sleep, that the body may re- 
cover its balance. How can two things that war with each 
other so constantly be substantially one? It is as if the 
union of mind and body were at best a qualified one. And 
if itis urged (Maher, Psych., p. 552) that this very confiict 
is a sign that the two are joined, else they could not clash, 
the answer is that the one factor might well be due to the 
mind and the other to the influence of a foreign entity, the 
body, upon the mind—both being, of course, felt in the mind 
itself, yet one of them due to an external source, the body. 

Let us then ask what is the manner of union of mind 
and body in man. How far, or in what sense, are they one 
individual being? 

Here the question naturally suggests itself, what should 
we mean by union, or by one individual being? Now, it is 
surely not permissible to lay down a priori what we should 
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mean. We can gather the meaning of unity only from some 
specific instance where unity is admittedly present. And 
it is admitted that mind, the single mind of a human person, 
considered in abstraction from his body, is such a specific 
instance. At least, it is normally and for the greater part 
of our human life such; and that is sufficient for the present 
purpose. In fact, it is probably the best case of unity that 
is known, and certainly it is an essential part of the unity 
of the person as mind-body. Let us then ask wherein con- 
sists the unity of this mind. Then we may go on to inquire 
whether the relation between this mind and its body shows 
the same traits as are displayed in the unity of the mind 
itself. 

Now, this unity of the mind is the junction of two quite 
disparate functions or processes or faculties, viz., the cog- 
nitive and the conative. Each of these is generally acknowl- 
edged to be quite irreducible to the other and ultimately 
unique; yet they typically constitute one indissoluble mind. 
The problem is to see how they do so. The case in which 
they seem most clearly to exhibit their unity and difference 
together is the phenomenon of voluntary attention; atten- 
tion to anything whatsoever, sensory and intellectual alike. 
A single act of voluntary attention to anything is at once 
and inseparably active and contemplative. As contempla- 
tive it is passive and receptive of information; as a turning 
of attention and in some degree holding it to the object, it 
is active. Yet these two, so opposite in character and so 
irreducibly unique, are integrated in one indivisible act of 
state. Nor is there here anything particularly mysterious, 
or paradoxical, or contrary to the general run of human ex- 
perience. It is, indeed, the most usual of all human experi- 
ences, as it is perhaps the most fundamental, since in it we 
behold our own active self. 

Let us then examine the nature of this union of cogni- 
tion and action. We see at once that the activity is the in- 
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strument of the passivity; we know the object only because 
we attend to it. Also the converse is true: we attend to the 
object because it offers a content that in some measure holds 
our attention and is food for knowledge. The object or 
datum is potentially content of knowledge; a potency made 
actual by our act of attention. The potency could not be- 
come actual without that act; the act could not take place 
without the presence of the datum. Also, after the atten- 
tion is centered upon the object, the object to some degree 
holds the attention: it reacts upon the attending mind and 
informs that mind, thus reversing the act-potency relation. 
In this reversal the act of attention becomes the passive 
receptivity or potency of being informed—of gaining infor- 
mation—which is made actual by the presence and charac- 
ter of the datum. On this side of the matter the datum may 
be said to influence the mind; when the influence is obvious 
and strong, we say that the datum is interesting. The 
point is that the act-potency relation holds in both direc- 
tions, though in different senses and in differing degrees. 
And precisely in this fact lies the unity of the single state 
and act of voluntary attention. To put it non-technically, 
attention is at once active and passive, seeking and finding 
information in one and the same moment. In Hegelian 
terms, there is an organic unity: it is one and two, two and 
one, self-identical though its duality and by reason of that 
duality. 

But for us reflecting upon this phenomenon the impor- 
tant thing is that there is here a certain asymmetry. Atten- 
tion must come first; there is no information unless we look. 
After we choose to attend, the mutual influence, the act- 
potency relation in both directions, comes into being; but 
without that voluntary act of attention, this could not take 
place. The influence of the datum upon attention in its pas- 
sive aspect is secondary, it is subsequent to the initial act 
of turning the attention. Putting the situation wholly in 
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terms of attention in its conative or active aspect and its 
passive or contemplative aspect, we may say: the two as- 
pects are integral to each other in that each ministers to 
the other, but the initial step must be taken by the active 
side. True, this step would result in nothing were it not 
for the contemplative side; if the mind were not informed 
by the object it must cease to attend. Nevertheless there 
could be a minimum of attention without rewarding infor- 
mation. We can try to see in the dark, though there is 
nothing there to hold our attention, and we persist only 
through the hope of discovery. The point is that even in 
the most intimate unity of two aspects known to our ex- 
perience, one of the aspects or factors takes the initiative 
and brings out the unity of mutual support of the other 
factor and itself. It does not give rise to that unity, for it 
does not give rise to the other factor; but it reveals the 
unity as a concrete fact. 

We might have said, if we had defined unity a priori, 
that it is symmetrical; if A is joined with B, thereby B is 
joined with A. But in the present case we see that the 
unity is asymmetrical also; A, the act of attention, brings 
out the influence of A and B on each other. 

This, then, being the actual meaning of unity in respect 
of the mind, do we find any such unity holding between the 
mind and its body? Does the mind, perhaps, take the initia- 
tive, thereby, as it were, enabling the body to become one 
with it? Now, my thesis will be that it does; that the mind- 
body union is due primarily to the mind, in so far as the 
mind actively identifies itself with the body. Not that the 
mind is the sole cause of this union; but it is a sine qua non 
and is the initiating factor, without which the body could 
not become, as it largely is, an essential part of the total 
person. On the other hand, we shall also find that the union 
is not as integral as the unity of the mind; the union of 
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mind and body is, I think, of varying degrees and directions, 
and in extreme cases minimal. 

Mind is, as we have seen, cognitive and active. We may 
then expect the union of mind and body to be manifested in 
our knowing and in our acting. Let us, then, take up these 
manifestations in succession, beginning with the knowing. 

Our knowledge of the external world, and through that 
of the ultimate principles of being, comes by the gateway of 
the bodily sense-organs. Now the agitation of the sense- 
organ is purely a physical affair; but mind, in exercising 
sensory attention becomes one with the sense-organ in that 
it feels this agitation as its own state; that is, the mind 
turns this physical agitation into a sense-impression or 
image (species sensibilis). And the mind’s feeling is the 
content of the mind, or so far the very mind itself. Thus 
the mind, feeling the physical disturbance of the sense-or- 
gan, is the mind identifying itself therewith. It is not the 
case that the physical disturbance by itself produces or 
causes a sensum or image; it is quite unable to do so with- 
out the attention of the mind. Sounds may agitate the inner 
ear and the auditory centre, but unless we attend to them 
there is no sensation. No matter what degree of disturb- 
ance may occur in a sense-organ, if our attention is con- 
centrated on something else, it is quite unnoticed, and as 
a datum for consciousness does not exist. Never is there 
a union of mind and body in a specific sensation unless the 
mind, whose very essence is attention, turns itself in the 
requisite direction. If, indeed, attention is turned upon it, 
the sense-organ contributes information of the external 
world, and this information in turn excites some degree of 
interest, and thereby further attention; thus the cognitive 
mind and its sense-organ show their unity by mutual sup- 
port. But the initiating condition is the mind’s openness 
to the deliverance of the sense-organ, that is to say, its 
wakeful attentiveness. 
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So far the situation appears to be like that of the cogni- 
tive and active aspects of voluntary attention. But there 
is an important difference. In the case of voluntary atten- 
tion, the two aspects are, once the attention is exercised, 
wholly organic to each other. There is no attending with- 
out information, and no information without attention. But 
in the mind’s taking up of the sensory excitation into itself 
as a sensum or image, there is a wide range of choice (I do 
not here say free choice). Not only may the mind attend to 
one sense-impression rather than another; it may, as intel- 
lect, attend to almost no sense-impression at all, but rather 
to this or that principle and its necessary connection with 
other principles. No doubt our knowledge of principles 
comes through abstraction from sense-data, but once the 
abstraction is made, attention may be concentrated upon 
the meanings and implications of the abstract concepts, to 
the almost total neglect of the particular facts conveyed in 
sense-data. And if there is imageless thought—which sure- 
ly has not been disproved—does not the mind then so far 
cease to unite with the body? Thus the mind in its cogni- 
tive function is not always actually identified to any great 
degree with the bodily sense-excitation. Always, perhaps, 
there is some awareness of the external world through 
sense; but the amount of it is very variable, and in intense 
concentration upon problems involving reason, it may de- 
crease almost to the vanishing point. 

There is, then, no difficult problem of action of body on 
mind in the case of sense-knowledge. It is not that the 
sense-organ by its vibrations, or the central nervous system 
by its currents, causes or produces an entity or process quite 
unlike itself, viz., the image as a mental state; rather the 
mind and the action of the sense-organ are one; the mind 
feels and is that action. Of course, here the mind is not 
aware of the sense-organ’s excitation as an object (except 
in introspection, which we are not now considering) ; the 
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mind, being that excitation, is aware of the external object. 

Many will here raise the difficulty that the mystery is 
just as great as ever, in that we cannot see how mind can 
take up into itself a physical event of its body; since mind 
is mental and the sense-organ is material, how can the two 
possibly become fused into one? And this particular point 
seems, indeed, to be the pivot of the whole problem. Now, 
while from the point of view of body the difficulty is insu- 
perable, from the point of view of mind the difficulty van- 
ishes. One of the fundamental differences—I think, perhaps, 
the chief one—between mind and body is just this: where- 
as body is always itself and no other, limited in its being to 
this place and this time, mind has the peculiar power of ex- 
tending itself beyond the present place and time. A body 
cannot become another body without losing its own identity. 
A mind can transcend itself without loss of self-identity. 
It can do this in knowledge and also in purposive action. 
In knowing an external object, the mind does indeed in part 
take up that object into itself; that is, it takes in the form, 
not the matter, of the object. If the knowledge is true, then 
what is known is literally and identically the object’s actual 
physical characters. Sooner or later we must come to this 
view if we are to give a coherent account of truth. It is 
necessary that the mind be in direct contact with the real 
object: and contact means identity at the point of contact. 
Of course, it is often the case that the mind does not suc- 
ceed in identifying itself with the object. It normally aims 
to do so through the medium of its sense-data. But the 
sense-data are coined out of the bodily events, and these 
events may be so influenced by other factors that they do 
not guide the mind to the object aimed at, but to some other 
object. Then we have illusion and error, which mark the 
failure of the mind to identify itself with the desired object. 
But when the identification which is sought is accomplished, 
there we have true knowledge. And not only in our cogni- 
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tive life does the mind show this power of going as it were 
out of itself to take into itself something of the external 
world; even more plainly does the same thing occur in our 
volitional life. In benevolence or well-wishing toward an- 
other person, one identifies his own interests with the inter- 
ests of that person. The two become one, yet without loss 
of individuality to either. In both knowledge and benevo- 
lent action the mind shows its power of so transcending it- 
self as to take in some external thing and thereby to enlarge 
itself. 

If to some this statement seems fantastic and absurd, 
even self-contradictory, I think that is because they base 
their logic on the exclusiveness found in space and time and 
material being. But even if the above view, which I would 
defend, is not accepted, there is an alternative which might 
arrive at the like result. One might not admit that the 
mind is identically the feeling of its body, but assert rather 
that mind’s sensations and images are just its own states 
and no more. Even so, there need be no action of the sense- 
organ or nervous system producing those states, as if body 
acted on mind. The situation would be this: mind attend- 
ing to external objects, produces out of their effects on the 
sense-organs the senswm or image—a purely mental prod- 
uct. The deliverances of the sense-organ are but the stimu- 
lus for which the mind is waiting, and to which it responds 
by its own initiative. The stimulus does not cause the re- 
sponse, though it does make possible the response. It is like 
the case of the sprinter who awaits the crack of the pistol: 
the response is made by his own initiative. No one would 
say that the noise of the explosion starts his body running. 
Even on this view, then, there need be no action of body on 
mind. Thus in any case so far as mind is cognitive of the 
external world, there is no interaction at all. The mind is 
responsible for the knowing; but it waits until data are pro- 
vided before it performs its cognitive function. 
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And be it noted that the mind in its readiness to assume 
the sensory office is active; always mind, when awake, is in 
a state of watchful waiting, on the qui vive, like the sprinter 
awaiting the signal. The degree of activity varies much, 
but wherever there is consciousness there is at least some 
slight tenseness of attention. ‘Consciousness is always on 
the lookout for data. That is why we speak of the mind 
actively identifying itself with its body. 

But if there is so far no genuine action of body on mind, 
what of the infiuence of drugs, narcotics, alcohol, of blood- 
supply increased or diminished from any physical cause, of 
indigestion, and so on? The answer is that these influence 
the mind in quite the same way as do the normal sense dis- 
turbances. They give rise to disturbances of the central 
nervous system or the sense-organs, or both. These latter 
provide the material which, as in normal perception, the 
mind takes in as its own sensa and images. The bodily ma- 
terial out of which the mind coins its sensa and images, 
whether normal or abnormal, of course influences the make- 
up to those sensa and images, but it is the mind that pro- 
duces them out of that given material. These abnormal 
cases do not, then, any more than normal cases, show the 
action of body on mind; they do show that mind is largely 
dependent upon its body to furnish the material with which 
mind can operate. And mind identifies itself with the autono- 
mic nervous system also; whence it coins its sensa of de- 
pression, exaltation, excitement, and other affective states. 
Usually these latter sensa are not in the focus of attention; 
they are subconscious. But they are nevertheless in some 
degree present as constituents of the present conscious 
state, made so by the fact that the span of attention em- 
braces much that is not consciously emphasized. 

In short, body appears to influence mind’s thinking and 
knowing, because mind actively identifies itself with the 
sensory and nervous apparatus, drawing the material for 
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the coinage of its thought from the excitation of these. But 
the mind does not do this always or completely; its act of 
identification varies in direction and degree, and sometimes, 
as in purely rational thought, may be extremely slight. Mind 
and body are in the thought-life not wholly joined; and in 
any case mind is the joiner. 

Let us now consider the union of mind and body in re- 
spect to the active life. 

Since the mind as cognitive gets its data through the 
functioning of sense-organs and nervous system, the cogni- 
tive life would hardly continue unless mind so acted as to 
preserve such functioning. A mind which so acted as to 
decrease or destroy it, would not long survive in this world. 
Hence we see that, even on the grounds of natural selection 
alone, the mind would be expected to seek, whether invol- 
untarily or deliberately, those goods which further the nor- 
mal healthy life of the body. In doing so, the mind would 
simply be seeking, though often without conscious choice, 
its own self-perpetuation. It is the natural tendency of all 
life to perpetuate itself; and mind would presumably pos- 
sess this tendency. And we find, in fact, that it does so. We 
want, as a rule, what tends to perpetuate the life of the 
body, or even to enlarge that life. We want the good of the 
body which is afforded by air, water, food, warmth, sex, 
and so on. Sometimes we want this good with clear con- 
sciousness. Sometimes we want it with dim consciousness, 
as in the penumbra of consciousness, or even in the relative 
darkness of the subconscious. Thus the mind identifies its 
own interest with the interest of the body. We love our 
bodies; in so far the self or person is this very love which 
proceeds from the mind to the body and identifies the two 
as one self. All that a man hath will he give for his life. 
This love of the body’s welfare is the primitive and funda- 
mental love which the mind naturally entertains; and we 
are so made that this identification by the mind of its own 
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interests with the body’s interest (perpetuation) reacts up- 
on the mind itself, helping it to continue its own activity of 
thought. 

Thus, on the active side the mind is one with the body; 
when the body moves to procure the satisfaction afforded 
by air, warmth, food, etc., the mind, which has identified it- 
self with these interests of the body, is said to seek or de- 
sire these goods. There is here no question of mind acting 
on body or body on mind; the two are one, and the bodily 
tendency toward certain movements is and constitutes the 
mind’s desire toward the end or object of that movement. 
And all this because it is the prerogative of mind, not found 
in body, to identify itself with something other than itself. 
As in knowledge the mind identifies itself with the physical 
object as it is, in the object’s aspect of being; so in desire 
or volition, the mind identifies itself with the body in so far 
as that body tends toward an end as a good. And since this 
is possible only in a living body, mind can be incorporated 
only in a living body. 

Nevertheless, just because the union of mind and body 
is due to the mind an initiating agent rather than to the 
body, we find here, as in the cognitive aspect, that the union 
is to some degree elastic. The bodily self-preserving ten- 
dencies are for the most part and normally our felt wants. 
But the mind does not always make the body’s goods its 
own. Sometimes it feels a counter-tendency. And this 
warfare or conflict of goods shows that mind does not al- 
ways and infallibly identify its own interests with its body’s 
interests. True, the conflict is within the mind itself; and 
that shows that the body so far is identified with the mind. 
But it shows also that there is something more in the mind, 
and something not due to flesh and blood. We may go far 
afield to illustrate the point, and note the instances of ascet- 
ics who have found, or thought to find, their mind’s good 
in the suppression or destruction of bodily impulses and 
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their satisfaction. Or we may take instances nearer to 
hand, such as those of the seeker after knowledge who be- 
comes oblivious to bodily needs, or the moralist who sacri- 
fices life to high principle. Mistaken or unethical such 
conduct may be deemed by some, but it has undoubtedly ex- 
isted. And it shows that there is a certain elasticity in the 
tie that binds body and mind. The mind cannot wholly 
sever its interests from those of the body, no doubt; but it 
can sever them in some degree, and by its own natural 
powers. 

So far as minds do identify themselves with the tenden- 
cies of their bodies, so far there is no problem of interaction ; 
for the two are one. But we human beings are also so con- 
stituted that our minds may stretch the tie that binds mind 
and body almost to the breaking point. It is in such cases 
that the distinction between them becomes acute; and in 
respect to the active side of mind the problem of interaction 
does here become a grave difficulty. For here mind seems 
to act on body as on something ultimately different. Grant- 
ed that in knowledge of the external world there is no ac- 
tion of body on mind, and that in the natural desires that 
lead to our customary behaviour there is no action of either 
on the other, there does seem to be a real difficulty in these 
cases. When a man conceives a certain moral end that he 
cannot identify with the actual needs of his present or his 
future living body, and yet acts and moves his body con- 
trary to its own tendencies—here, I say, is a case in which 
mind and body are distinct, and mind acts on body as on 
something foreign to itself. This is a more extreme in- 
stance; but, indeed, in every conscious action performed by 
a deliberate choice, where the behaviour is not the follow- 
ing out of an instinctive impulse, or natural want, the same 
is true. When I am thirsty and I drink the water before 
me, then my mind is not acting on my body; for they are 
identified. But when I refrain from drinking the needed 
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water and pass the glass to another who needs it more than 
I do, then my mind is acting on my body; for the mind then 
identifies its own interest with the interest of another mind 
and body. Indeed, a little examination would show that 
whenever the mind is not seeking to satisfy a natural bodily 
tendency or impulse, any action of its desire that leads to 
a bodily movement is a genuine case of interaction. And 
the problem here remains yet unsolved. But to solve it is 
no part of one present undertaking. 

Our conclusion, then, is that body never acts on mind, 
but that mind does act on body; and here the problem of 
interaction awaits a solution which it has not yet received. 

W. H. SHELDON, 


American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division. 
124 Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 





DISCUSSION ON DR. SHELDON’S PAPER 


It is my privilege and pleasure to open the discussion of the paper 
which we have just heard on the Nature of the Union of Mind and 
Body. 

I listened with keen interest to Professor Sheldon’s communication, 
and I could not but feel how admirably it demonstrated the acumen 
of his critical mind at grips with a baffling problem of thought. 

Professor Sheldon first stated his problem and placed it in the con- 
text in which he proposed to discuss it, then proceeded to analyze a 
group of relevant psychological facts, and concluded his study by giv- 
ing a fresh statement of the question, made in the light of that 
analysis. He did not offer a solution of the problem itself which he so 
carefully re-stated. In fact, he expressly pointed out that the same 
was no part of his undertaking. 

The first point in Professor Sheldon’s conclusion was that “Body 
never acts on Mind.” This clearly implies that the way to ask the 
question is not in terms of the active influence of bodily factors on 
mental life. Whosoever ventures along that course is foredoomed to 
failure; no such influence exists. 

The second point of the conclusion raises the question which Pro- 
fessor Sheldon regards as the real problem at issue. “Mind does act 
on Body.” The precise problem, therefore, is to give an account of 
this activity and to describe the nature of this unilateral influence. 
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Whether or not one feels constrained to accept Professor Sheldon’s 
initial attitude towards this problem, whether or not one embrace feels 
the conclusion which he draws, it is unquestionably helpful to have the 
question he discusses stated in such unambiguous terms. We cannot 
but be grateful to Professor Sheldon for proposing this formula. 

Confronted with the task of discussing Professor Sheldon’s com- 
munication, however, I find myself obliged to choose between two 
alternative methods of dealing with that assignment. 

The first is to envisage the question in the light in which the reader 
of this paper presented it, to accept his statement of the question, at 
least provisionally and for the sake of discussion, and to appraise his 
treatment of the point at issue in terms, (a) of the relevance of the 
facts cited, (b) of the accuracy of his interpretation of those facts, 
(c) of the coherence of his argument and (d) of the consistency of 
his conclusions. From this point of view I should find little to say 
except to compliment Professor Sheldon on his having done a masterly 
job. Apart from some minor details in the analysis of sensation with 
which a neurological expert might find fault, the facts alleged in sup- 
port of the main contention of Professor Sheldon’s paper were, to my 
less critical judgment, chosen and interpreted in conformity with the 
currently accepted methods of psychology. Given the problem as 
stated, the argument proceeded with clarity and analytical precision, 
and the conclusion issued inevitably, once the premises were posited. 

To adopt this first alternative, however, would leave nothing of 
note to discuss in the presentation of the subject. Moreover, I feel it 
would be aside from the purpose of this joint meeting of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association and the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association. We have foregathered in this 
place, not to discuss the internal consistency of the interpretation of 
facts nor the coherence of a system of thought, but to reach a better 
understanding of our mutual agreements and divergences in dealing 
with the problems of philosophy. 

The other alternative, therefore, is the one I feel I should adopt, 
namely, to discuss this paper in terms of the philosophical problem 
itself which Professor Sheldon has raised and which he describes as 
the problem of the Nature of the Union of Mind and Body. Approach- 
ing my task from this point of view, I must first frankly state that I 
cannot accept the statement of the problem in those terms, i. e., as a 
question of the Nature of the Union of Mind and Body. Just as 
Professor Sheldon regards his problem as insoluable if approached 
from the point of view of the influence of body on mind, so I regard 
the question itself not only as insoluable, but as devoid of meaning 
if posited in terms of the union of mind and body. For the human 
mind, as I understand it, is a power or a capacity which men possess 
and by which they are able to know truth; it is not something united 
with something else, it is a power of man. The problem suggested by 
the title of Professor Sheldon’s paper should, I think, be stated in 
terms of the relation between man’s body and his anima (the English 
word “soul” adequately renders the meaning of the Latin term anima, 
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provided one be careful to prescind from any theological implications 
suggested by that word), i. e., the principle of human life and ex- 
istence, including not only the specific prerogatives of human beings 
(thinking and willing), but also those functions which men have in 
common with corporeal things, with plants and with animals. Even 
more precisely still, the problem, as I see it, is to determine the pe- 
culiar nature and conditions of the relations of matter and form in 
the spec‘fic instance of man. Should one quarrel with this statement 
of the problem on the ground that it involves an acceptance of the 
hylomorphic theory, I can only say that, before the present question 
can be raised a whole background of knowledge of the Philosophy of 
Nature must be established in which the hylomorphic theory alone is 
adequate to the task of furnishing an explanation of permanence 
amid change and unity within the multiple. There is an order among 
philosophical questions which cannot be violated without precipitating 
knowledge into confusion. 

In discussing this paper, therefore, I should like, first of all, to 
affirm my complete acceptance of Professor Sheldon’s statement re- 
garding the attitude to be adopted in dealing with the meaning of the 
terms “union” and “unity.” When, in answer to the question, “What 
should we mean by ‘union’ or ‘one individual being’?” Professor 
Sheldon answers that, “It is surely not permissible to lay down a priori 
what we mean,” I fully acquiesce; and I join with him in asserting 
that “we must gather the meaning only from some specific instance 
where unity is admittedly present.” Professor Sheldon selects the 
instance of the unity of the mind. 

It would have been helpful if Professor Sheldon had followed a 
similar procedure in determining the meaning to be attached to the 
other two terms involved in the problem, viz., mind and body. It was 
not always clear, for instance, whether the term, body, meant a human 
living body or an inert, lifeless body, nor whether the term, mind, 
were synonymous with the activities of thought and volition or wheth- 
er it had further connotations. In an obiter dictum during the reading 
of his paper, Professor Sheldon remarked that his outlook on the 
problem was “almost Cartesian, but not quite.” It would have helped 
us all (it surely would have helped me greatly) to understand his 
position more clearly, had he pointed out exactly how his meaning of 
the terms mind and body differed from the meaning which Descartes 
gave to the terms esprit and corps and which he went to great trouble 
to explain in his sixth Méditation Métaphysique. 

With regard to the selection of the appropriate instance in which 
unity is admittedly present, I should not have chosen, as Professor 
Sheldon did, the abstract unity of mind (or, to use his own words, 
“the single mind of a human person, considered in abstraction from 
his body”). I should rather have taken the unity of the concrete in- 
dividual man, the single human person himself, man. There, it seems 
to me, is where we find the first and most obvious instance of unity 
which presents itself in the context of the present problem. 

At the very outset of reflection on this question, this one fact, at 
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least, is known, namely, that a man is a single, individual being, en- 
joying a unity of his own which I apprehend in apprehending him as 
aman. To reach an understanding of that unity and to give an in- 
telligible account of it is the challenge which philosophy is expected 
to take up. In the course of his investigaticn, the philosopher may be 
led to conclude to the presence of more than one principle, element 
or factor within that unity of the single individual, and he will, no 
doubt, encounter many and great difficulties in his efforts to explain 
the oneness of that very complicated being. Come what may, how- 
ever, he may never deny it. The unity of the individual man is a fact 
to which I must cling even in the face of apparently overwhelming 
difficulties. No matter how vaguely I may understand that unity in 
the beginning, it is nevertheless a unity which I immediately appre- 
hend and which I can never relinquish without abandoning the whole 
problem and all it implies. 

A fortiori, I cannot set out to investigate the problem by surren- 
dering the very point from which the investigation must start; I can- 
not begin my study of man’s unity by postulating his duality. For 
this reason, I cannot see my way clear to start, with Professor 
Sheldon, from the acceptance of “the irreducible dualism of mind and 
body.” And, I hasten to add, that in repudiating dualism, both as a 
principle of explanation in this particular problem and as a general 
philosophical theory, I am in no way committed to a monistic Weltan- 
schauung. The monistic-dualistic dilemma is a dilemma only for ideal- 
istic philosophy; it does not exist for a realist whose metaphysical 
concepts are all analogical. 

To assume the irreducible dualism of mind and body at the outset 
of this investigation indicates either (a) that mind and body have 
been apprehended as two distinct things or (b) that they have been 
demonstrated to be such or (c) that they are defined from the start 
as “irreducibly disparate and discontinuous.” 

With regard to the first of these alternatives, I think we can say 
quite simply that such is not the case. One does not immediately 
apprehend mind and body as two disparate entities, but one does ap- 
prehend an individual, whom I call a man. I see him acting in many 
different ways, my curiosity about him is aroused, I being to wonder 
what manner of being he is and I set out to investigate his nature, 
keeping my eye fixed upon the object of my study and taking every 
precaution lest I disfigure him in attempting to explain him. 

With regard to the second alternative, I should say that (a) either 
the demonstration is invalid and hence of no account as a basis for 
the discussion of this or any other problem, (b) or the demonstration 
is valid and the question is settled; for there can be no further prob- 
lem concerning the unity of a being whose duality is proved. The 
only question which might be investigated, from this point of view, is 
the question, not of their union, but of their codperation. (I should 
like to note in passing that the term “dualistic” is sometimes applied 
to the Aristotelian theory of the composition of corporeal beings by 
their matter and their form, but that this is an erroneous application 
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of the term; this must be evident to all here present who have followed 
with attention the excellent and accurate definition of the terms 
monism and dualism which Professor Blanshard has given. Neither 
matter nor form can be or be defined apart from each other. The 
unique case of the human form, the soul, according to the Thomistic 
adaptation of the Aristotelian theory, offers a special problem, since 
St. Thomas teaches that the soul can and does continue to be after its 
separation from the body. This, however, is another question, the 
question of the immortality of the soul, not the question of the unity 
of man, and it may be observed that even in the special case of the 
human composite, (a) the soul never comes into existence without a 
body, and (b) the human body neither is nor can be a human body 
unless it in informed by a human soul.) 

If, however, following the third alternative, mind and body be 
defined as “irreducibly disparate and discontinuous” at the very out- 
set of the investigation, then no subsequent analysis or synthesis can 
make them to be “one indissoluble thing.” For, by definition, they 
are two. The geometer defines a circle and a square in such manner 
as to exclude all squares from the definition of circle, and conversely. 
He can thereafter never hope to construct a square circle. The most 
he can accomplish is to describe the reciprocal relations resulting from 
the juxtaposition of these two figures. Similarly, if mind and body 
be defined as two distinct and disparate entities they can never be 
united to form one, except in a purely accidental and external way, 
as for instance, a man may be united to his clothes. For this reason, 
I cannot see that Stout’s phrase, “an embodied self” expresses “the 
essential relation of the two,” any more than the phrase “a liveried 
servant,” implies that the servant and his livery are essentially one. 

For similar reasons I do not feel obliged to start my investigation 
of this problem by choosing between the alternatives of “psychophysi- 
cal parallelism” and “interaction.” Possibly, a scientist, in search 
of an hypothesis upon which to base a plausible account of certain 
facts of physiology and psychology, might feel himself confronted 
with such alternatives. But even there, I think, there is room for 
much discussion, althought I realize that this is not the time nor the 
place to discuss that question. We are concerned with philosophical 
principles, not with scientific hypotheses. Psychophysical parallelism 
and interactionism are theories of explanation, not principles of in- 
vestigation, and both of them assume that each of the elements int 
volved in the “mind-body relation” univocally possesses its own sepa- 
rate unity and exercises, each in its own right, the activities proper 
to itself. This I regard as an unwarranted assumption. For, what is 
given at the outset of reflection on this problem is simply the indi- 
vidual human person who does a great many different things. Wheth- 
er and how he differs from other corporeal beings, whether or not he 
is composed of a body and a mind (or, as I would prefer to say, a 
soul), what is the nature of these components and how are they re- 
lated in the composite—these are some of the questions to be answered 
only when the investigation has proceeded far enough to ask them. 
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They cannot be assumed to be settled from the start, leaving us only 
to discuss how a theory of parallelism or interaction may be applied 
in a situation presumably established. 


It is important, I think, clearly to point out the difference between 
the way I should envisage this problem and the way it is presented 
by Professor Sheldon. Otherwise the whole trend of my discussion 
of his paper will be misconstrued. For, there is no disguising the fact 
that we are poles apart in our conception of the nature of the prob- 
lem to be studied. Professor Sheldon’s problem, it seems to me, is to 
explain how two things, mind and body, which, by definition, are dis- 
parate, can be one thing, man. My problem is to understand how one 
thing, man, can be the complicated being that he is and do so many 
different things and yet remain one individual thing. Or to put the 
matter in more general terms, Professor Sheldon’s task seems to be 
to elaborate a coherent system of ideas, on the basis of the concept of 
the unity of mind, in which the data of the senses, the operations of 
the intelligence and the will and the facts of attention, in particular, 
can be interpreted as evidencing interaction between mind and body. 
My task, on the contrary, would rather be to discover in the concrete 
object, man, the real principles upon which his unity as a rational, 
sensitive, living, corporeal substance depends, and to endeavor to ex- 
press that unity and those principles more or less adequately in my 
concepts and judgments about man. In a word, then, our divergence 
on this question is a particular instance of the general divergence 
between an idealistic and a realistic approach to the problems of 
philosophy. 

What I find, therefore, at the beginning of my investigation into 
this problem is not a mind and a body, but a man, a single individual 
human being, curiously compounded, no doubt, of many parts, yet 
possessing a unity all his own. My problem is to discover, if I can, 
how it is possible, since it is true, that this one-and-the-same individual 
is one and undivided, despite his composite nature, and how he can 
perform such a variety of operations, ranging from bare physical 
existence and activities common to all corporeal beings, through the 
realms of organic and sensory life, to the highest types of psycho- 
logical acts, culminating in the most immanent of all vital activities, 
knowing and willing. No one would venture to deny that the problem 
as it is thus presented bristles with difficulties and challenges the 
keenest philosophical reflection and the most acute analysis. The De 
Anima of Aristotle, with its progeny of Greek, Arabian and Latin 
commentaries, can leave us in no doubt on that score. But, at all 
events, it does not close the door to every possible solution by irrevo- 
cably dividing at the outset what we expect to unite in the conclusion. 

Once that dichotomy is made and the unity of the individual hu- 
man person divided into what Professor Sheldon calls two “irreduci- 
bly disparate and discontinuous things or processes,” all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men can never put man together again. That 
experiment has already been tried, and the history of thought from 
Descartes to Hume should have taught us that in that direction lies 
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disaster. Even the great geniuses in the philosophy of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries could not prevent its inevitable consequence: 
I mean, the scepticism which made David Hume write those melan- 
choly reflections with which he concludes the first book of his Treatise 
on Human Nature. 

There is an inexorable dynamism in the thoughts of men, which 
Fouillé glimpsed, though he failed to elucidate it in his doctrine of 
Les Idées Forces, and it drives men on to draw the last bitter conclu- 
sions of their initial assumptions. The history of philosophy since 
the seventeenth century is the story of the failure of sincere and 
honest minds to make the universe of real things fit into a system of 
ideas. The more sincere and honest have been their efforts, the more 
complete has been their failure. A far-sighted metaphysician might 
have predicted those failures from the very moment the problems of 
philosophy were posited in those terms; and I am not so sure that 
some great metaphysicians did not forsee, at least in a general way, 
what would inevitably follow as a consequence of such an initial error. 
At all events, philosophers who have looked back over the history of 
thought, have traced with varying success, recurrent cycles of philo- 
sophical reflection resulting inexorably from the logic of men’s think- 
ing. Comte had his Trois Stades, Brentano his Vier Phasen. But the 
most illuminating treatment of this historical phenomenon is to be 
found in the James Lectures, delivered at Harvard University last 
year by Professor Etienne Gilson and recently published under the 
title of The Unity of Philosophical Experience. 


The failure of those magnificent minds—Descartes, Malebranche, 
Locke, Berkeley, Leibniz, Spinoza, Hume, to mention only the very 
greatest—when confronted with the problem which we are now dis- 
cussing, may be traced to the form in which one and all of them en- 
visaged the question to be solved. Their conception of the point at 
issue might be roughly stated as follows: Given the mind and its 
activities, how can its influence on the body be explained? 

It is just here, I feel, that Professor Sheldon is at one with those 
great thinkers of an earlier age. Beginning with the unity of the 
mind, one may seek to elaborate a coherent system of ideas in which a 
union may be effected between two disparate entities—body and mind. 
But apart from the historical fact that it has been often tried and 
has as often failed, a system of conceptual representations is a purely 
logical structure, and the question at stake is not to effect a har- 
monious interpretation between our conception of body and our con- 
ception of mind but to discover in the object of our study, man, the 
source and reason of his unity. 

Descartes and his successors achieved a certain plausible explana- 
tion of the mind-body problem only by smuggling God into their sys- 
tem of ideas either to guarantee the existence of the body or to be the 
occasion of the codrdinate activity of mind and body or to pre-estab- 
lish a continuous harmony between them or to be the locus of our 
ideas about bodies or to embrace both mind and body in the infinity 
of His attributes and modes. Professor Sheldon does not follow the 
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Cartesians in this precarious path, but in discussing the situation 
which arises when the mind, “attending to external objects, produces 
out of their effects on the sense-organs the sensum or image—a purely 
mental product,” although he closely approaches the Occasionalism 
of Malebranche, he does not give any explanation for the fact that 
“the stimulus does not cause the response, though it does make pos- 
sible the response.” Malebranche explains it by reference to Divine 
Revelation—a thoroughly unphilosophical explanation, no doubt—but 
Professor Sheldon leaves us with no explanation at all and, as far as 
I can grasp the situation as he states it, there seems to be no good 
reason why the mind should have to wait for the data to be provided 
by the senses before it performs its cognitive act, nor can I discern 
what function the sense-data have to discharge, since the act of cog- 
nition is initiated by the mind itself, or as Professor Sheldon puts it, 
“made on its own initiative.” I fear we are not here confronted with 
a difficulty but that we have reached a veritable impasse, and against 
all our efforts to avoid it, the criticism of Berkeley still holds good. 

Professor Sheldon makes some pertinent observations on the funda- 
mental difference between mind and body—or as I should perfer to 
phrase it, between material and immaterial substances. A material 
substance (body) cannot become other than it is without ceasing to be 
what it previously was. It cannot become the other; it can only be- 
come other. An immaterial substance (mind), on the contrary, can 
become the other without losing its identity or ceasing to be what it 
was before. It does this in knowledge and also in volition, thereby 
enlarging and expanding its own being. Professor Sheldon’s state- 
ments on this point are far from being “fantastic or absurd, even 
self-contradictory.” On the contrary they are highly important for 
the precise question with which we are concerned, particularly in so 
far as this question touches the metaphysics of knowing and willing. 
I feel, however, that they do not belong in the context of this paper. 
For, in a theory of attention such as Professor Sheldon proposes, 
virtue may go out from the soul but nothing enters into it to nourish 
and enlarge its life. The very crux of the problem as stated by Pro- 
fessor Sheldon is to explain how the mind can come in contact with 
the external world in order to feed upon it and to grow ampler. How 
does it even know that there is an external world to come in contact 
with, if even its awareness of the things of sense and its attention to 
them is the product of its own activity and all its cognition and all 
its conation comes from itself? 

St. Thomas uses very similar language in that celebrated passage 
from the Fourteenth Question of the First Part of the Summa Theo- 
logica. But, the whole context of his argument is different. He is 
not dealing with the psychology of attention but with the metaphysics 
of knowing. Let me first quote this passage and then proceed to a 
discussion of the doctrine in which it finds its application. “Beings 
which know are distinguished from beings which do not know in this, 
namely, that beings which do not know have nothing but their own 
forms and them alone, whilst beings which know are apt by their very 
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nature to possess the forms of other things as well. Hence it is mani- 
fest that the nature of a being which does not know is more con- 
tracted and limited; whereas the nature of beings which know has a 
greater amplitude and extension.” In the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
things themselves possess the forms which nourish the cognitive and 
appetitive life of the beings which know and love them. In the act 
of knowing, these forms are given to the knower, taken up, assimi- 
lated, by the knower and incorporated, so to speak, into his very be- 
ing—or more precisely, he is informed by them. 

The only reason why such conceptions appear to some thinkers as 
“fantastic, absurd or self-contradictory” is because they fail to realize 
that there is mystery at the heart of things and that mystery is 
neither fantastic nor absurd nor self-contradictory. Mystery is a 
challenge to thought and spurs it on to deeper and deeper insights. 
Philosophy, indeed, begins in wonder, but as long as philosophy is true 
to itself, its wonder will never cease. Systematic philosophy may sub- 
stitute problems for mystery, but philosophy which refuses to be sys- 
tematized will meet and solve its own problems only in function of 
the mystery which causes it to wonder. 

For this reason, therefore, the Thomistic approach to the problem 
suggested by this paper begins by the obvious, though wonderful and 
mysterious, unity of the concrete individual human person, and faces 
the problem of conceptualizing that unity in terms which reproduce 
without destroying it. 

To follow the Thomistic argument through the whole range of its 
development would, of course, require much time. Besides, I do not 
feel that it is expected of me at the present juncture. Let me, there- 
fore, conclude my discussion of Professor Sheldon’s paper by sug- 
gesting the direction which that analysis should take and indicating 
its stages. 

In presence of the world of things which lies open to every man’s 
intelligence—I mean, the world of sticks and stones and trees and 
men—the Thomistic philosopher notes that each thing has its own 
individual existence, that some things are of like nature with other 
things and that all are interrelated in the general order of 
things. He further notes that all the things he sees undergo changes; 
they begin to be what they are and they cease to be what they were, 
and during the whole course of their existence they are subject to 
changes and variations. 

So, he then sets to work to investigate what things are by exam- 
ining what they do. And he seeks for the reasons or principles with- 
in them that account for their permanence amid change. He studies 
the activities common to many or several things and sees that each of 
them has a specific nature corresponding to the mode of its activity. 
Within that nature, therefore, he looks for the principles of the unity 
of their being and of the diversity of their operations. Among the 
things which he perceives are men. Each one possesses a unity of his 
own and they all do many things in common with other things—they 
fall to the ground like stones, they grow like plants, they see and feel 
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like animals. They likewise do what no other things he sees do—they 
think and will. 

A man, therefore, like every other thing, has within his very na- 
ture that by which the permanence of that nature and its unity is 
assured and that on which the changes which he undergoes ultimately 
rests. In the words of St. Thomas and Aristotle, man is a composite 
of form and matter. 

But, what men do is specifically different from what all other 
things that have bodies do. His form will therefore be different spe- 
cifically from the forms of other things. I say, “his form,” for, the 
difference between men and other bodily things is not attributable to 
matter, since all corporeal things are alike in that they are material. 

As in all things that live, the form of the human individual is an 
anima, i. e., an animating form or a form which gives power to do 
what living things may do. The life of man, however, is more than 
the mere power of assimilating material things, growing and repro- 
ducing his kind. It is more, too, than the life of sense which animals 
enjoy. For, although there is a great difference between the vegeta- 
tive life of the plant, and the sensory life of the animal, there is still 
greater difference between the life of an animal and the life of a man. 

The higher the life, the greater its independence from matter and 
material conditions. The life of the plant is totally dependent upon 
the materials it assimilates, and in order to sustain its life the plant 
transforms those materials into itself, destroying in the process the 
very things upon which it feeds. 

Like the plant, both animals and men transform the materials 
which nourish their bodily life, but they do not destroy the things 
upon which their sensory life feeds and develops. It is at this point 
that the vast difference between mere vegetative life and sensitive life 
appears, and, it may be noted, that the text which I have quoted above 
from the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas applies, proportionately, 
to beings endowed with the power of sense as well as to beings en- 
dowed with reason and intelligence. The great difference between the 
sensitive life of the animals and the rational life of men, however, 
consists in this, that the forms of other things, which beings endowed 
with sense alone are apt by their nature to possess, are individuated, 
accidental forms, riveted to matter and perceptible only under ma- 
terial conditions, whereas the forms of other things, which intelligent, 
rational beings are apt by their nature to possess, are specific, essen- 
tial and conceivable only under conditions of immateriality. If, as St. 
Thomas holds, there is no thought without image, this is because what- 
ever is known by men is known through forms abstracted from matter 
and by an intelligence which is itself the form of a material body. 
The mode of existence which the object known possesses in the knower 
is, however, immaterial; just as the nature of the intelligence itself, 
which receives that form, is immaterial. 

It would require many pages of discussion to elucidate this whole 
doctrine, and this is neither the time nor the place for such an under- 
taking. The purpose which I trust this sketch of the Thomistic posi- 
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tion may serve at present is to point out what the problem suggested 
by the title of Professor Sheldon’s paper means in the philosophy of 
St. Thomas. That problem might be briefly stated in Thomistic terms 
as follows: 

How can the human soul be at once a spiritual substance and the 
form of the human body, the very principle of the unity of man in his 
concrete, individual, corporeal existence, in his vegetative, sensitive 
and rational life? 

GERALD B. PHELAN. 
Institute of Medizxval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


AFTERNOON SESSION—WEDNESDAY, DEc. 29, 1937, at 2:30 P. M. 





Division A: Logic and Method. Panel: CHRISTOPHER O’TOOLE, 
THURBER SMITH, C. P. TEULINGS. Leaders: WILLIAM ROEMER 
AND GERARD SMITH. 


Problem: The Teaching of Logic. 
(a)—Logic Taught as a Liberal Art. 


Assuming that Logic is taught not only as a science, the primary 
purpose of which is the discovery of order as it exists in the objective 
world, but also as a skill to be applied in the criticism of fallacies, 
both inductive and deductive, we meet the problem in which is asked: 
Is it practicable to teach both deduction and inductive method in one 
semester in a class meeting three times a week? 


In upholding the view that it is practicable to present both the 
principles of deductive and inductive Logic in the one semester, let 
me make some suggestions for your consideration: 


I. The specific réle of every instructor in the Liberal Arts college 
is to assist in the development of intellectual power and accuracy of 
judgment in his students so as to enable them to discern what knowl- 
edge is and how to find truth. Our colleges have begun to live and 
breathe in a rarer, freer atmosphere than those of a quarter century 
ago. In that generation, Logic was usually taught in the third year 
of the college course, and the other branches of philosophy followed 
one after the other in quick succession, cramming the student’s memo- 
ry with technical terminology after the manner of dogma in very 
fine details. Today we are re-awakened to an appreciation of an old 
principle, forgotten for awhile, that the four years of college are 
meant for the student’s education, the development of his or her in- 
tellectual faculty, the discipline of mind which is acquired from 
wrestling with all sorts of relationships to be found in the heritage 
of history, philosophy, economic theory, etc.—in a word, with the 
sciences and the liberal arts. 


II. The instructor in Logic who has charge of the students for 
one semester is not expected to complete the intellectual development 
of a youth with some magic dramatizations, in expounding the rules 
of the syllogism. His particular province consists in laying bare the 
secrets of straight and sound thinking; and his business is to help 
nourish the seeds of intellectual curiosity, pointing out the many ways 
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and means by which new knowledge has been and will continue to be 
derived. Since some problems are solved almost by pure reason alone, 
while other problems can be mastered only with the combined use of 
deduction and inductive method, the latter should not be omitted en- 
tirely from our curriculum. Consequently, both deduction and induc- 
tion are now being very properly included in more and more intro- 
ductory courses in Logic. 


III. In order that the Logic professor may cover the entire sub- 
ject matter of Logic in one semester, at least one month of the four 
should be alloted to the exposition of inductive methods. Even ex- 
perienced Logic professors readily admit that a systematic explana- 
tion of the principles of logical definition and division, of extension 
and intension of terms, and of the syllogism requires ordinarily about 
three months of hard driving class-room lecture work. It can be done 
thoroughly in that length of time by a practiced, energetic instructor, 
given an interested group of college boys and girls. Without slight- 
ing deduction, a Logic schedule may allow one month out of the four 
for the exposition of inductive methods. Thus, a complete survey of 
Logical science can be presented by a capable teacher who is a master 
of the science. 


IV. Philosophy students should be made thoroughly acquainted 
with the “laboratory” exercises on fallacies, both deductive and induc- 
tive, to be found in such texts as Crumley’s Logic, Patterson’s Prin- 
ciples of Correct Thinking, E. A. Burt’s Principles and Problems of 
Right Thinking, Columbia University Associates’ Introduction to Re- 
flective Thinking. A judicious selection of exercises and analyses will 
be required when the time limit of one semester is held over the in- 
structor’s head. It is this apportionment of assigned home-work that 
will test the ingenuity and patience of Logic professors. The failure 
of the professor to guide the student in his private study by neglect- 
ing the assignment of appropriate home-work will hinder the efficiency 
of the students when they are confronted with a variety of problems 
in other college courses. Provided, however, that the instruction of- 
fered by the introductory course in Logic is complete, the burden of 
further intellectual discipline will fall upon the shoulders of the fac- 
ulty, whose task it is to present the content of other learning already 
organized in scientific order. For example, the teacher of philosophy 
must be prepared (or prepare himself) to answer any question at any 
time regarding the deductive or inductive character of the argumen- 
tation offered in proof of his theses. Accordingly, a professor teach- 
ing Theodicy should make clear that his method in demonstrating the 
existence of a first cause is first of all inductive. Secondly, that his 
method of proving the attributes of Divine omnipotence, justice, etc., 
are deductive. 


WILLIAM F. ROEMER. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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(b)—Metaphysics and Logic. 


It is commonly agreed among Scholastic teachers of logic that a 
purely formal consideration of their subject is impossible. For, though 
it is the discovery of form, the element common to different instances, 
that is the subject matter of all sciences, including logic, still, thought 
forms vary with the things thought about. Logic, at least one aspect 
of logic, is indeed formal: e. g., S is P is the form of all categorical 
propositions. But there is a great difference in the “is” of that 
formula in the following propositions: The king is dead, A whale is 
a mammal, and Two plus two are four.1 Formal logic is, indeed, a 
study of the way we think of things; but these ways differ with the 
things thought about. In short, although logic studies the forms of 
thought, nevertheless there is no form common to all our thinking. 
The concept of being is analogous. 


But having pointed this out on page one, or thereabouts, of their 
texts, some teachers (including myself) are too prone to forget that 
there is no thought-form exemplified in our thinking about every 
subject. 

It is my immediate purpose to instance this forgetfulness of those 
who know better. The ultimate effect which these instances might 
have upon us is to make us more aware that metaphysics must, in a 
measure, come into logic. That measure is, of course, to be deter- 
mined by the good sense of the teacher.2 I cannot here attempt to 
solve the problems which I am merely maintaining should be solved. 
It is enough, within ten minutes, to point out that there are prob- 
lems in logic which only metaphysics can solve; that, unless these 
solutions be at least indicated in logic, the problems are, in fact, never 
going to be solved; that we who neglect these indications seem so far 
forth delinquent in our teaching of logic. 


First of all, there is the question of the definition of logic. True, 
we are mainly concerned in logic with the correctness (validity, con- 
sistency), as distinguished from the truth, of thought. Americans are 
Indians; now, Plato is an American; therefore, Plato is an Indian. 
That, we say, is correct reasoning. It is not true. Still, in logic we 
study merely the correctness, not the truth, of thought. 

Now, as a matter of “practical politics” it is doubtless all right 
thus to distinguish between correctness and truth. But that distinc- 
tion, if pushed too far, is not true. For, correctness of thought, if 
divorced utterly from the truth of thought, has no meaning. We may 
as well say, then, that the truth of (merely) correct categorical rea- 
soning is based upon the truth of a possibility: the possibility, namely, 
that the correct syllogism could be true. Not, indeed, that we assert 
either that the statements are, or could be, true; rather, their truth 
lies in the unasserted possibility of their being true. If there were 
no unasserted possibility of their being true, we could not even state 

1Cf. Aristotle, Met., V, c. 4; St. Th. Aquinas, I Sent., D. 38, q. 1, a. 1, ad. 1; 


I Sent., D. 19, q. 5, a. 1, ad. 5. 
2 Cf. John of St. Thomas, Ars Legica, Proem., P. Il, p. 25la, 32-40. 
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merely correct syllogisms with meaning.’ Certainly, an argument 
based on, e. g., Circles are square, is impossible except in terms of 
what is thinkable. It might be added that the truth of hypothetical 
reasoning lies either in the conformity of our assertion, not to what 
is, but to what would be true, or, in the conformity of an application 
to an acknowledged principle. Thus, if you plant an acorn, it will be- 
come an oak, etc., illustrates the first conformity; if animals’ souls 
are spiritual, they are immortal, etc., illustrates the conformity of a 
given applicatoin to an admitted principle, the spiritual soul as such 
is immortal.4 


But why, you will be thinking, why all this pother about a subtle- 
ty? First of all, it is not necessary to make a pother about these 
things in logic: breviter et sobrie a logico debent tractari, as an old 
logician has said. But debent tractari.5 Otherwise, where shall we 
be when we are confronted with the task of criticising the consistency, 
or the pragmatic theory of truths? 


Another illustration. No Scholastic teacher of logic, to my knowl- 
edge, admits Hamilton’s theory of the quantification of predicates. 
Yet practically all, to my knowledge, will state that the predicate of 
affirmative propositions is particular in quantity. The fact is, affirma- 
tive predicates are not explicitly extended at all, and that is why they 
may be considered particular. There is a difference in a predicate not 
being universal because it has no explicit extension at all, and not 
being universal because it is particular. The first is true; the second 
is not. And here, too, the answer to the question, why all the pother? 
is simply this: unless we have taken a stand here, where shall we 
be when we come to criticise atomistic, nominalistic theories of 
knowledge? 

Another illustration. Euler’s circles are meant to illustrate the 
relation of the extension of Subject and Predicate. The fact is, that 
relation must explain the diagrams and cannot be explained by them.§ 
It looks, indeed, like plain, forthright, common sense, with no meta- 
physical nonsense, to say that in the proposition, men are animals, 
men are included in the class, animals, and to illustrate that by draw- 
ing circles. But the meaning of “to include” and “to be included,” if 
illustrated by circles, is practically certain to be falsified. The rela- 
tion of genus to species and of species to individuals is not that of a 
barn to a horse, neither is it that of an aggregate of horses to one, 
nor of one horse to an aggregate. We all know this. Yet may not 
our explanation of that relation tend to make students think of genera 
as being jejune extracts of reality? If it does, there is no wonder 
that they think being is made of little beings, that they confuse the 
little definite (7. e., a genus) with the definite little, and thus come to 
think that the ideal limit of knowledge is a knowledge of nothing, 


3 Cf. John of St. Thomas, Ars Logica, P. II, q. XII, a. II, p. 472b, 8 saa. 
P a H., Principles of Logic, p. 120. Cf. Joseph, H. W., Introduction to 
vogic, p. 186. 

5 John of St. Thomas, Ars Logica, Proem., P. Il, p. 251a, 36, 37. 

6 Joseph, H. W., Introduction to Logic, p. 222. 
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since, proceeding always by a jejune abstraction, knowledge would 
always be, not of what a thing is, but of what it is not. 

A last illustration, and one which may make clear the one just 
given. Abstraction is too often explained as a process of knowing by 
“letting go” certain attributes and retaining others. But this ex- 
planation holds true, and then only with qualification, of knowledge 
concerning disconnected but coincident attributes. Thus, men may 
be red-headed, flat-footed, blondes or brunettes. Now, if abstraction 
is solely by way of omission, then we might truly rail off the blondes 
from the brunettes, take one pick as choice dictated, sacrificing, alas, 
i. €., omitting, but retaining, too. And our haul might be good. But 
this is not a full explanation of abstraction. We do not always, in 
abstracting, say: Here is a group. In what do they agree? In be- 
ing, say, bipeds. Good. And in what do these bipeds agree? In 
blowing on their soup. And in what do those blowing on their soup 
agree? Some in their dread of heat, some in their fear of cold. And 
so on. This is not all there is to abstraction. Men may be and do 
many things, yet what they are is not, in the same sense, what they 
happen to be or do. If a subject were the focus of coincident but 
independent predicates, then the explanation given would be all there 
is to abstraction. But if a subject is also the focus of necessary predi- 
cates, then abstraction is also part of a process of seeing what a thing 
necessarily is. An Hottentot may or may not be a Christian, but he 
cannot be a Hottentot without being a man, nor can he be a man 
without being an animal, nor—to jump to the highest genus—can he 
be an animal without being a substance. By our formal abstraction, 
we often trap individuals; they walk into a pseudogeneric class; why, 
we cannot say. But by our total abstraction, e. g., of genus, or dif- 
ference, individuals are not trapped by us; they are trapped simply 
by being what they are, animals, say, and we see this. The point is: 
in formal abstraction, we do take the form and leave the matter, take 
the act and leave the potency, take the essential and leave the ex- 
traneous; but by total abstraction we take a whole which virtually 
and implicitly includes all the rest. The end result of formal abstrac- 
tion is a part of a whole, a form, an act; the end result of total ab- 
straction is a whole in which there are, potentially, all its parts.7 

It would, of course, be possible to go on and on in these illustra- 
tions. But enough has been said to bring out the point: a metaphys- 
ics must vivify our teaching of Logic; sobrie et breviter, we must give 
the reasons for logical technique. 

GERARD SMITH. 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee,Wis. 


7St. Thomas, Summa Theol., 1, q. 39, a. 4 and 5; John of St. Thomas, Ars 
Logica, P. Il, q. V., a. Il, p. 358b, 3-18. 
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DIVISION B: Ethics and Philosophy of Society. Panel: CHARLES C. 
MILTNER, JOHN J. DOYLE, Harry O’NEIL. Leaders: THOMAS 
BRENNAN AND JAMES RYAN HUGHES. 


Problem: Economics and Moral Reconstruction as Suggested by 
Quadragesimo Anno. 


(a)—Economic Reconstruction. 


The subject matter under consideration by this panel is social re- 
construction, both economic and moral, as proposed by the papel en- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno. For reasons of convenience the topic 
has been subdivided. Moral reconstruction will be treated in another 
paper. It is my assignment to deal with economic reconstruction. 
We are concerned now with “restoration according to the principles 
of sound social philosophy.” The paper to follow will have to do with 
“perfection according to the exalted precepts of the Gospel.” 

It is apparent that this presentation must be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive. The reading time for the encyclical is approximately 
an hour and a half. 

In this paper I will try to trace for you from the papal letter two 
sketches, one of the ideal economic setup that should be our aim, and 
another of the conditions in the economic sphere nowadays that fall 
short of the ideal, and finally, give a resumé of papal suggestions for 
economic rehabilitation—that is to say, the changes proposed by the 
Holy Father for making what is what it should be. 

Before we proceed to a view of the sketches drawn for us by Pope 
Pius XI, I believe we should have clearly in mind the importance of 
the concept, “economic society.” “Economics,” says Father von Nell- 
Breuning, “is not merely an economic function belonging to the base- 
ment of a social edifice, whose main floor is occupied by humanity 
leading a cultural life; the truth is that economics occupies the main 
floor and probably even some of the higher floors. In other words, 
we cannot draw a line of distinction between economics and culture, 
but can merely distinguish between culture’s lower levels, whose ex- 
istence is made possible only by the economic foundation which takes 
eare of humanity’s needs for its life and the fullness thereof.... The 
setup of the laboring population influences mightily the structure of 
human society as a whole.” It is well, too, I believe, that we present 
the matter in a philosophical manner. Likewise, it will not be unwise 
if we remember that the Holy Father in his encyclical is “concerned 
with institutional reforms for the sake of moral restoration rather 
than moral reform for the sake of a reform of social conditions.” 

We proceed now to the first sketch, which is well entitled “Social 
Justice.” Chesterton says in his book, What’s Wrong With the 
World, that “what is wrong is that we do not ask what is right.” 
So we begin with a consideration of the ideal, that common good 
toward which, as social beings, we should constantly strive. 

The characters in the scene are the Church, champion and custo- 
dian of eternal welfare; the State, champion and custodian of tem- 
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poral welfare; the family, the individual—man, woman, child—and 
organizations of individuals, i. e., organizations of workingmen and 
organizations of industrialists. 


Church: 


We proceed to a brief consideration of these characters. “It is 
our right and our duty,” says the Holy Father, “to deal authorita- 
tively with social and economic problems. It is not, of course, the 
office of the Church to lead men to transient and perishable happiness 
only, but to that which is eternal. ‘Indeed, the Church believes it 
would be wrong for her to interfere without just cause in such earthly 
concerns.’ (Rerum Novarum.) But she never can relinquish her God- 
given task of interposing her authority, not, indeed, in technical mat- 
ters for which she has neither the equipment nor the mission, but in 
all those that have a bearing on moral conduct. For the deposit of 
truth entrusted to us by God and our weighty office of propagating, 
interpreting, and urging, in season and out of season, the entire moral 
law demand that both social and economic questions be brought with- 
in our supreme jurisdiction, in so far as they refer to moral issues.” 
(Quadragesimo Anno.) 


State: 

The State is a natural society, an organism “with unity in well 
arranged multiplicity.” “The first duty, therefore, of the rulers of 
the State should be to make sure that the laws and institutions, the 
general character and administration of the commonwealth, should be 
such as of themselves to realize public well-being and public pros- 
perity.” (Rerum Novarum.) “Just as it is wrong to withdraw from 
the individual and commit to the community at large what private 
enterprise and industry can accomplish, so, too, it is an injustice, a 
grave evil, and a disturbance of right order for a larger and higher 
organization to arrogate to itself functions which can be performed 
efficiently by smaller and lower bodies. ... Of its very nature the 
true aim of all social activity should be to help individual members 
of the social body, but never to destroy or absorb them.” (Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.) 


Family: 

It goes without saying that the Holy Father recognizes the basic 
importance of the family. It is not surprising, consequently, that the 
picture of the ideal shows the family as a factor economically and 
socially secure. “The wage paid to the workingman,” says the en- 
cyclical, “must be sufficient for the support of himself and of his 
family.” 


Individual: 

Individuals—man, woman, child—are intellectual and free crea- 
tures. Each has a distinct part to play in the social scheme, each has 
something to offer for the common good: one labor, another capital, 
another special intelligence, another service, another prayer. Each 
individual is essentially social. Each has social duties, each has social 
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rights. “All social life, and therefore all economy, emanates from the 
individual, and for this reason is, in the last analysis, here for the 
sake of the individual.” (Quadragesimo Anno.) 


Organizations of Individuals: 

In the ideal setup labor and capital are both united for their own 
good and for the common good. The two groups are viewed by the 
Holy Father as codperating economic factors, but not antagonistic 
social classes. 

In this first sketch we see the Church, happy in the sight before 
her—a state recognizing its origin, the source of its authority, its 
function and its sphere of activity; the family in such economic se- 
curity as warrants freedom for thought and action about the eternal; 
individuals, both workingmen and industrialists, united as social or- 
ganisms with a common interest and aim. 

The second sketch drawn from the papel letter is entitled “Social 
Injustice.” In it the Holy Father pictures for us the shortcomings of 
all the characters, save one, that appear in the first sketch. 


Church: 
We see the Bride of Christ with a tear in her eye at the sight of 
social injustice. 


State: 

The State is pictured in some instances as perverting man’s social 
nature, and in others as the antithesis of champion and custodian of 
temporal welfare. In the encyclical we read, “things have come to 
such a pass that the highly developed social life which once flourished 
in a variety of prosperous institutions, organically linked with each 
other, has been damaged and all but ruined, leaving thus virtually 
only individuals and the State. Social life has lost entirely its or- 
ganic form. The State, which now is encumbered with all the bur- 
dens once borne by associations rendered extinct by it, was in con- 
sequence submerged and overwhelmed by an infinity of affairs and 
duties.” (Quadragesimo Anno.) 


Family: 

The family, too, in this sketch, presents a sorry spectacle. Unjust 
distribution of material elements, and specifically an insufficient fam- 
ily salary, has wrought havoc with family life. “It is wrong to abuse 
the tender years of children or the weakness of women. Mothers will 
above all devote their work to the home and the things connected with 
it. Intolerable, and to be opposed with all our strength, is the abuse 
whereby mothers of families, because of the insufficiency of the fa- 
ther’s salary, are forced to engage in gainful occupations outside the 
domestic walls to the neglect of their own proper cares and duties, 
particularly the education of their children.” (Quadragesimo Anno.) 
Individual: 

The individual, who is an intellectual and free being created in the 


image and likeness of God, is pictured as being too often treated as 
an economic item. 
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Organizations of Individuals: 

There is a clash, too, in organizations of individuals. “As social 
groups, capital and labor have become interested parties, groups rep- 
resenting antagonistic market interests; in other words, parties to 
the market; or more correctly, parties to the labor market, because the 
market in which they take part and where they fight for their inter- 
ests is the labor market.” (von Nell-Breuning, Reorganization of So- 
cial Economy.) 


In the second sketch we see the Church unhappy at some of the 
things before her—a state, in some instances, unmindful of the nature 
of its constituent elements, in others, heedless of its mission; the fam- 
ily spirit too often vitiated because of an insufficient apportionment; 
the personality of the individual too often ignored; organizations of 
individuals without harmony of purpose. 


We now present a resumé of papal suggestions for economic re- 
construction. The Quadragesimo Anno, as Monsignor Ryan points 
out, strikes a middle course “between individualism and socialism.” 
The Holy Father does not propose a system of collectivism which 
would naturally be characterized by bureaucracy and despotism. What 
he proposes is best called distributionism. 


State: 

Pope Pius XI suggests for the state the following: “The state 
should leave to smaller groups the settlement of business of minor 
importance. It will thus carry out with greater freedom, power, and 
success the tasks belonging to it, because it alone can effectively ac- 
complish these, directing, watching, stimulating, and restraining, as 
circumstances suggest or necessity demands. Let those in power, 
therefore, be convinced that the more faithfully this principle be fol- 
lowed, and a graded hierarchical order exist between the various sub- 
sidiary organizations, the more excellent will be both the authority 
and the efficiency of the social organization as a whole, and the hap- 
pier and more prosperous the condition of the state.” (Quadragesimo 
Anno.) 

Family: 

And for the family. “Every effort must be made that fathers of 
families receive a wage sufficient to meet adequately ordinary domes- 
tic needs. If in the present state of society this is not feasible, social 
justice demands that reforms be introduced without delay which will 
guarantee every adult workingman just such a wage. In this con- 
nection We might utter a word of praise for various systems devised 
and attempted in practice, by which an increased wage is paid in view 
of increased family burdens, and a special provision is made for spe- 
cial needs.” (Quadragesimo Anno.) 


Individual: 

The individual is to be reckoned as a person having a right to a 
decent livelihood from the bounty of the earth. Individuals who have 
superfluous riches have a duty to practice the virtue of magnanimity, 
too little recognized in these times. “At the same time a man’s super- 
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fluous income is not left entirely to his own dicretion. We speak of 
that portion of his income which he does not need in order to live as 
becomes his station. On the contrary, the grave obligations of char- 
ity, beneficence and liberality which rest upon the wealthy are con- 
stantly insisted upon in telling words by Holy Scripture and the Fa- 
thers of the Church. However, the investment of superfluous income 
in securing favorable opportunities for employment, provided the 
labor employed produces results which are really useful, is to be con- 
sidered, according to the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, an act of 
real liberality particularly appropriate to the needs of our time.” 
(Quadragesimo Anno.) 


Organizations of Individuals: 


There is in the encyclical a decided suggestion for organization, 
both of workingmen and industrialists. “Just as the citizens of the 
municipality are wont to form associations with diverse aims, which 
various individuals are free to join or not, similarly, those who are 
engaged in the same trade or profession will form free associations 
among themselves, for purposes connected with their occupations. ... 
Not only is man free to institute these unions which are of a private 
character, but he has a right ‘further to adopt such organization and 
such rules as may best conduce to the attainment of their respective 
objects’ (Rerum Novarum). The same liberty must be claimed for 
the founding of associations which extend beyond the limits of a 
single trade. Let those free associations which already flourish and 
produce salutary fruits make it the goal of their endeavors, in ac- 
cordance with Christian social doctrine, to prepare the way and to do 
their part towards the realization of that ideal type of vocational 
groups which we have mentioned above.” “These groups, in a true 
sense autonomous, are considered by many to be, if not essential to 
civil society, at least its natural and spontaneous development.” 
(Quadragesimo Anno.) “Associations of employers and captains of 
industry, which Our Predecessor so earnestly pleaded for, did not meet 
with the same success; they are, We regret to say, still few in num- 
ber. The reason for this must not be entirely attributed to want of 
good will, but to other and far more serious obstacles, whose nature 
and gravity we know and appreciate to the full. There are, however, 
well-founded hopes that these obstacles also will shortly be removed. 
We hail even now with deep joy of soul certain experiments, far from 
negligible, which have been made in this regard, for the future.” 
(Quadragesimo Anno.) 


The remedy suggested by the Holy Father for present evils is not 
to be found in free competition nor in dominant corporation control. 
The Holy Father desires a kind of guild system providing self-govern- 
ment for each industry under protection of the state. The same prin- 
ciple should extend to the international field. Since the nations are 
largely dependent upon one another in economic matters, they should 
endeavor “to promote a healthy economic codperation by prudent 
pacts and institutions.” 
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Such is the message of the Holy Father on the distribution of 
wealth and property according to social justice. It is apparently the 
strict duty of Catholics, lay and cleric, to do what they can about the 
realization of a well-ordered economic house built upon the sound prin- 
ciples of social justice—not, indeed, a “lasting dwelling,” but a happy 
one. 

TuHOs. J. BRENNAN. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





(b)—Moral Reconstruction. 


Social philosophy must look to the moral as well as the economic 
reconstruction of society. These two are inter-dependent, yet their 
inter-dependence is often ignored. Economics is divorced from ethics, 
and ethics from theology, on which ethics as a subalternate science 
must draw for its full development. A reintegration of all these is 
essential. Unless our philosophy of social reconstruction is to be 
positivistic, it must take account of the immanent activity, proper to 
spirit, as well as of the transient activity of matter. Social justice 
and social charity must be verified in economic life. True social phi- 
losophy will essay to evaluate their function, despite the minimum 
of intelligibility to be found in the economic world, which is their 
field. Such social philosophy is still in the making. 

Maritain writes (Freedom and the Modern World, p. 123): 
“Through the voluntary and most praiseworthy manifestations of cor- 
poral and spiritual mercy, the Christian spirit of love sought in the 
course of these last centuries to remedy the injustice and the short- 
comings of the social order. It may be fairly said, nevertheless, that 
there was wanting an instrument of the philosophical and cultural 
order, an awareness, a discernment of the essential character of the 
temporal order and of the life of man on earth, which would enable 
the Christian mind, in opposition to the intellectual currents of the 
time—to assess in the order of speculative and practical knowledge 
the value of the institutions of economic and social life from the point 
of view of the realization of the Gospel precepts in the social and 
temporal order.” The Holy See has given the lead here, as elsewhere, 
to the world. 

“To this social order,” Pius XI declares (Q. A., par. 76), “our 
Predecessor, Leo XIII, devoted every thought and care in his efforts 
to reconstruct it according to the principles of sound philosophy and 
to perfect it according to the sublime precepts of the Gospel. But in 
order that what he happily began may be rendered stable, that what 
has not yet been accomplished may now be achieved, and that still 
more abundant benefits may accrue to mankind, two things are par- 
ticularly necessary: the reform of social institutions and the im- 
provement of conduct.” It shall be my endeavor to outline the Papal 
directives regarding moral, as co-related with economic reconstruc- 
tion, and to study these directives in the light of philosophic princi- 
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ples, in so far as they are patient of philosophic treatment. They 
cannot be fitted entirely into the framework of philosophy, partly be- 
cause they transcend the rational in the name of supernatural re- 
ligion, and partly because of the density and contingent nature of the 
economic terrain. 

A key to the Pope’s entire social doctrine is given in these words: 
“Social charity should be, as it were, the soul of the this (social) 
order” (88); and again: “If, then, the members of the social body be 
thus restored, and if a truly directive principle of social and economic 
activity be re-established, it will be possible to say, in a sense, what 
the Apostle said of the mystical body of Christ: ‘From him the whole 
body, welded and compacted together throughout every joint of the 
system, part working in harmony with part, deriveth its increase, 
unto the building up of itself in charity’” (90). 

(Note: The translation here used of Quadragesimo Anno was 
published by the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 1934, with the ap- 
proval of the Bishop of Birmingham. He finds it “quite faithful to 
the original text and much better than the original translation.”) 

His Holiness calls for a “reform of conduct” (97); “the first and 
most necessary remedy, which lies in the reform of conduct” (98). 
“This longed for social reconstruction must be preceded by a renewal 
of the Christian spirit, from which so many engaged in industry have 
at times lamentably departed” (127). “And if society is to be healed 
now—We use the words of our Predecessor—in no way can it be 
healed save by a return to Christian life and Christian institutions” 
(129). 

Throughout the encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, Christian life and 
Christian institutions, spiritual and social reconstruction, improve- 
ment of conduct and reform of social institutions, are grouped to- 
gether, as necessary for “a Christian renewal of all social life” (33). 
Their mutual dependence is an example of the Scholastic axiom: 
“Causz ad invicem sunt causex in diverso genere”—“Reciprocal causes 
are causes in distinct ways.” 

To quote Nell-Breuning (Reorganization of Social Economy, p. 
199), “We are here confronted with a peculiar mutual relationship, 
according to which moral reform is the means to attain reform of 
conditions, and the latter is the means to gain the former. We are 
therefore dealing with mutual penetration, limitation and reference.” 

Certainly this double reorganization represents the interplay of 
coérdinate forces. They exert a reciprocal influence. They conspire 
to one end, and are both necessary for its attainment. Yet their bear- 
ing on one another, being on different planes, as the axiom warns us, 
far from being mutually exclusive, is the very condition of their joint 
effectiveness. 

“Social charity should be, as it were, the soul of this (social) 
order” (88). Social charity alone can give life to the new social 
order, and yet this same new social order conditions and is directed to 
the fullest development of man under God. Of these two factors, the 
spiritual enjoys a priority of nature, thought not, it would seem, of 
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time. Again, it is the more comprehensive: “Magis anima continet 
corpus et facit ipsum unum quam e converso” (Rather the soul con- 
tains the body and makes it one, than vice versa), Summa Theol., 1, 
q. 76, art. 3). Thus the function of moral reconstruction is unifying. 
As the body of man dissolves in its own acids, when it ceases to be 
vitalized by the soul, so the economic body, in economic solvents, unless 
these be vitally subordinated to and unified by Christian charity. Yet 
the power of charity will not be limited to such a human field: “Virtus 
animz capacitatem corporis excedit” (The energy of the soul exceeds 
the capacity of the body,) (De Spir. Creat., q. 1, art. 4). 


It would be an utter mistake to seek moral reconstruction merely 
for temporal ends, as did those who fostered religion only as a means 
of keeping the proletariat subservient: they would have made of it 
simply an “opiate of the people.” The companion error would be to 
leave the spiritual out of account, as our contemporaries so often do, 
under whom “the whole economic regime has become hard, cruel, and 
relentless in a ghastly measure” (Q. A., 109). Moral and economic 
renovation are correlatives: they must go hand in hand, because so- 
ciety exists that man may be enabled to live and have life more 
abundantly, not solely as an economic unit, but as a person, even as 
a child of God and co-heir with Christ. 


“Ad hoc enim homines congregantur, ut simul bene vivant, quod 
consequi non posset unusquisque singulariter vivens; bona autem vita 
est secundum virtutem; virtuosa igitur vita est congregationis humanz 
finis” (For this purpose do men gather together, that united they may 
live well; which the individual could not accomplish living alone: now 
the good life is in accord with virtue; the virtuous life is therefore 
the purpose of human association.) (De Regimine Principium, 1, 14.) 
Cfr. Q. A., 118, 42-48. For the attainment of this end, the good life, 
a certain sufficiency and security of material well-being is morally 
necessary. “For an individual man to lead a good life two things 
are required. The first and more important is to act in a virtuous 
manner (for virtue is that by which one lives well); the second, 
which is secondary and as it were instrumental, is a sufficiency of 
those bodily goods whose use is necessary for an act of virtue” (De 
Regimine Principium, 1, 15). By contrast, “the present conditions 
of social and economic life are such as to create for vast multitudes 
of souls very serious obstacles in the pursuit of the one thing neces- 
sary, their eternal salvation” (130: cfr. (135). 

Obviously religion and economics do mix (cfr. 42); business is 
God’s business; religion is a social concern, and social order is a re- 
ligious concern. ‘The fundamental cause,” of the loss of souls, “lies 
in the disorderly affections of the soul, a sad consequence of original 
sin. Hence comes that unquenchable thirst for riches and temporal 
possessions, which—owing to the condition of the economic world to- 
day—lays more snares than ever for human weakness” (132) (cfr. 
Summa Theol., I, 112 qu, 2). Economic insecurity, unregulated specu- 
lation, limited liability, stimulation of useless trade, public authority 
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in abeyance, evil example, all combine with working conditions dan- 
gerous to morality to compass the ruin of souls (132-135). 


“There can be no genuine remedy other than an open and sincere 
return to the teaching of the Gospel. Men must observe anew the pre- 
cepts of Him Who alone has the words of eternal life” (136). Now, 
since in practical sciences the end holds the same place as do first prin- 
ciples in the speculative fields, here, too, the end or purpose is 
paramount (cfr. Summa Theologica, I, qu. 82, a. 1). 


“All those versed in social matters earnestly demand a rational 
reorganization in order to bring back economic life to sound and true 
order.—This is the perfect order, which—places God as the first and 
supreme end of all created activity, and regards all created goods as 
mere instruments under God, to be used only in so far as they help 
toward the attainment of our supreme end” (136). 


Certainly the rational reorganization cited here is distinct from 
that post-war “rationalization” of industry, which perfected the tech- 
nique of production, through simplification and standardization, and 
of market control, by cartels and combines. Its scope is a return “to 
sound and true order.” Thus, again, the economic reform coheres 
closely with the moral reconstruction. To quote Maritain (Freedom, 
p. 185): “Perhaps, indeed, if omnipotent love did truly transform 
our hearts, the exterior work of reform would already be half done.” 

“Now, in effecting this reform, charity, which is the bond of per- 
fection, must always play a leading part. How completely deceived 
are those rash reformers who, zealous only for commutative justice, 
proudly disdain the help of charity! Certainly charity cannot take 
the place of justice unfairly withheld. But—justice alone, however 
faithfully observed, though it can indeed remove the cause of social 
strife, can never bring about a union of hearts and minds” (137). 
The charity here invoked is obviously not only such as is expressed 
in the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, aimed at the remedying 
of social injustice. It is the highest and most effective principle of 
unity in society. 

“This union, binding men together, is the main principle of sta- 
bility in all institutions, no matter how perfect they may seem, which 
aim at establishing social peace and promoting mutual aid. In its 
absence, as repeated experience proves, the wisest regulations come 
to nothing. Then only will it be possible to unite all in harmonious 
striving for the common good, when all sections of society have the 
intimate conviction that they are members of one great family, and 
children of the same Heavenly Father, and further, that they are ‘one 
body in Christ, and everyone members one of another,’ so that ‘if one 
member suffer anything, all members suffer with it’” (137). 


His Holiness has already (90) instituted a comparison, “in a 
sense,” between the renewed social body and the mystical body of 
Christ. There he marks an analogy of proportion between them. 
Here (137) he adduces membership in the mystical body as an added 
and higher motive for community of effort. The mystical body can- 
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not be identified, as such, with any social order, however just and 
wholesome. They are in different categories of being. 

Throughout the encyclical, His Holiness addresses himself to all, 
and accordingly appeals to motives which are readily understood: 
that justice and charity, for which men should thirst; the command- 
ments of God, the keeping of which is a work of love. Nor are mo- 
tives mixed with self-interest spurned for use in this workaday 
world, where, if we seek first God’s kingdom, all else will be added 
unto us. Mystical motives are not passed over in silence: they are 
propounded prominently, but after other and more readily under- 
standable stimuli to well-doing have been invoked. 


Ultimately His Holiness outlines the course to be followed (141- 
146): “In order to bring back to Christ these whole classes of men 
who have denied Him, we must gather and train from amongst their 
very ranks auxiliary soldiers of the Church, men who will know their 
mentality and their aspirations, and who by kindly fraternal charity 
will be able to win their hearts. Undoutbedly the first and immediate 
apostles of the workingmen must themselves be workingmen, while 
the apostles of the industrial and commercial world should themselves 
be employers and merchants” (141). 

In view of the recruitment and suitable training of these lay 
apostles, ‘“‘all candidates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately 
prepared—by intense study of social matters,” while priests specially 
selected for this work “should show themselves endowed with a keen 
sense of justice, ready to oppose with manly constancy unjust claims 
and unjust actions; (men) who avoid every extreme with consum- 
mate prudence and discretion; who are, above all, thoroughly imbued 
with the charity of Christ, which alone has power to incline men’s 
hearts and wills firmly yet gently to the laws of equity and justice” 
(142). In “the formation of the men entrusted to them, let them 
make opportune use of the powerful resources of Christian training, 
by instructing youth, by founding Christian institutions, by forming 
study-circles on Christian lines. Above all, let them hold in high es- 
teem and employ with diligence for the benefit of their disciples, the 
Spiritual Exercises, a most precious means of personal and of social 
reform, as We said in Our Encyclical Mens Nostra” (143). 


Quadragesimo Anno should not be isolated from the other encycli- 
cals. Its own purpose was, in part, “to develop more fully some of 
the points” (in Rerum Novarum) (15), “to point out the only way 
to a salutary cure (of the present social disorder), a reform of con- 
duct on Christian lines” (15). Its doctrine should be implemented 
from the other encyclicals and from the general body of the Church’s 
teaching. 

JAMES RYAN HUGHES. 
Maryknoll College, 
Clark’s Summit, Pa. 
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Division C: Philosophy of Law and Government. Panel: WILLIAM 
G. Moy.es, Linus LILLY AND WILLIAM T. DILLON. Leaders: 
WALTER B. KENNEDY AND FRANKLIN F. RUSSELL. 


Problem: Current Attacks Upon and Suggested Methods of Preserv- 
ing Neo-Scholastic Jurisprudence. 


(a)—Current Attacks. 


The topic for discussion this afternoon is “Current Attacks Upon 
and Suggested Methods of Preserving Neo-Scholastic Jurisprudence.” 
I observe in the report of the proceedings of the last meeting, held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 29, 1936, that the subject for 
discussion was “Possibilities of a Neo-Scholastic Jurisprudence in the 
United States Today.” This title very clearly carries the implication 
that the objective of the Section should be to create and to expand a 
Neo-Scholastic jurisprudence. Throughout the papers read at this 
last meeting the note of emphasis is upon the difficulties of creating 
a Neo-Scholastic jurisprudence, accompanied by a confidence that ul- 
timate success might crown the efforts of the organization. 

In addition to this objective of creation I suggest that our first 
duty is one of preservation of Neo-Scholastic jurisprudence which is 
already in the law. We must recognize that the critics of Scholastic 
jurisprudence are not alarmed lest a Scholastic jurisprudence should 
be created; they are today loudly proclaiming that Scholastic juris- 
prudence is in the law; that Scholastic jurisprudence is the main 
weakness of the law; and their present-day offensive is to accomplish 
its removal. 

It is submitted that there is here and now, in our day and in our 
land, as well as throughout the world, a direct and purposeful at- 
tempt to destroy the common law and, indeed, law in general; and 
that this movement is centering its gunfire upon the elements of 
Scholastic jurisprudence which are dominant in that law. If this 
thesis is correct, I think that every adherent to Scholastic philosophy 
will agree that strategy dictates that our intellectual batteries should 
be wheeled into action to defend and to preserve the traditions of 
legal Scholasticism and to postpone the campaign to enlarge the area 
of Scholastic jurisprudence until we conquer the enemies who are 
storming the gates. There is abroad today an American philosophy 
of law which contests free will, denies the power of reason, scoffs at 
the ability of a judge to decide the cases dispassionately, question the 
permanency and even the existence of rules and principles, denies re- 
sponsibility of man for willful acts and derides a God-given law. 
These basic attributes, found alike in Scholastic law and in the com- 
mon law, are openly under attack; and under attack, mark you, be- 
cause they are Scholastic in tone and content. In place of these 
fundamentals our modernists would substitute a materialistic, me- 
chanical, emotional body of elusive and loose generalities controlled 
by the bias and prejudice of the judge and leading inevitably to chaos 
and confusion. Our sole thesis will be to sketch out very generally 
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the main tenets of this new school of legal philosophy and to relate 
it to the common law and Scholastic jurisprudence in the belief that 
a major purpose of this Section of Jurisprudence, today and tomorrow, 
should be to disclose the palpable weaknesses of the realist cult and to 
educate the Bench and Bar to the precious heritage which is threat- 
ened by the modern reformers. 

In America, at least, the spearhead of these deep-rooted criticisms 
of the law is realist jurisprudence. What is realist jurisprudence? 
One thing is certain, it is not a unified single movement in which all 
its adherents are in accord as to its particular doctrines. Realists 
divide on the very label to be stamped upon their product. It passes 
current under the variant titles of experimentalism, objective method, 
fact research and functional approach. Upon one thing alone are 
they united. Their philosophy of law is shot through with a skepti- 
cism of the common law and a unified purpose to change materially, 
if not to abolish, the traditional law. 

The movement assumed formidable proportions about a decade 
ago and originated in certain law schools in this country. It is essen- 
tially American in its origin and personnel, and its adherents are 
drawn largely from the younger groups in the law schools and in the 
legal profession. It might well be labeled the Youth Revolt in the 
Law. 

I shall very hurriedly touch upon some of the main objectives and 
postulates of the realist school, reserving until later a more com- 
plete development of these objectives. One of the chief planks in the 
realist platform is that it insists upon adherence to reality and the 
value of facts. Correspondingly they manifest a strong dislike for 
anything in the nature of abstractions. Rules and principles are 
taboo in the realist cult. Indeed, one of their main claims is that the 
common law has suffered because of its adherence to abstractions and 
concepts. Closely related to the critique of the realists directed against 
universals and abstractions is their insistence upon the abolition of 
symbols and word-magic which clothe the law with mysterious ver- 
balism which tend to remove the lawyer from work-a-day problems 
and to postpone the march of social progress. 

One of the bright spots in the demands of realism is the glorifica- 
tion of science and its accomplishments. The scientists are ready to 
experiment with an eye to improvement, whereas the lawyer, mumbling 
pious principles, dodders along without change and fearful of trial 
and error. The law, say the modern reformers, has not been a good 
neighbor in relation to sister sciences. While psychology, economics 
and sociology have been constantly improving their methods of re- 
search, the law has been content to remain immersed in the dry-as- 
dust formulas of the dark ages. The law schools which have been 
touched by the wand of realism have invited into their faculties 
eminent psychologists, economists and sociologists for the purpose of 
revitalizing the legal organism. Indeed, so pronounced has been this 
entry of outside specialists that some of our realist law schools re- 
semble laboratories and seminars for the advancement of science 
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rather than the law. These architects who are engaged in working 
on the legal structure have assumed a rather confident attitude, and 
the more extreme group virtually argues that the only salvation for 
the law is to readjust itself to the new scientific approach, manned 
largely by outside specialists. 

Judicial opinions, say the realist-psychologists, are not premised 
upon reason, judgment, examination of cases and authorities. The 
judge may believe that process is in use, but, in fact, judicial opinions 
are sub-vocal, subterranean, muscular motivations which actually 
control judicial decisions. The scholarly written opinions are merely 
dressing gowns used to hide the true reasons for the courts’ judg- 
ment. Watson and Freud are the favorite psychologists of the ex- 
tremists in the realist movement. Free will is either denied or strong- 
ly criticised. As one of their group puts it: “The recent develop- 
ments of child psychology and the work of the behaviorists have given 
the devotees of free will some rude shocks .. .” 

Summing up, then, the rough outlines of the realist movement, we 
may safely state that its emphasis is not upon free will, judgment, 
responsibility of man, but rather is emphatic in its belief that bias, 
prejudice, environment, emotions, hunches and indigestion are the 
raw materials out of which law is fashioned. One of its leading ex- 
ponents concludes his book upon the nature of law with the startling 
and pessimistic statement that most specific decisions are not pre- 
dictable and that there is little likelihood that they ever will be fore- 
tellable. Just a word about the attack against the scholars of the old 
school. Needless to say that the realist group have rejected in whole 
or in part the contributions of every outstanding legal scholar of our 
day and place. Dean Pound, Williston, Wigmore, Beale, Justices 
Brandies and Cardozo, many of whom are liberal legal scholars, have 
felt the keen cut of the realists’ lance. Their reign is at an end; their 
legal methods and technique are now outmoded and functionally un- 
sound. Creative thinkers trained in scientific laboratories and armed 
with statistics, charts, graphs, questionnaires, tape measures and 
hunch producers are ready to take their places. 

Here, in capsule form, is the streamlined, chromium-plated ve- 
hicle of realism with four wheels and no brakes guaranteed to enable 
the law to function with the sweet rhythm of a Diesel motor. 

It was suggested at the outset of this paper that realism is hostile 
to Scholastic jurisprudence; that this hostility involves the frank con- 
cession that Scholasticism is now in the law; and that realism is criti- 
cal of the law because it still harbors the dead, lifeless forms of Scho- 
lasticism long after more progressive and scientific disciplines have 
rid themselves of its influence. I want, if possible, to demonstrate the 
truth of this general statement. Lack of time compels me to deal 
very inadequately with the authorities supporting this contention. 
First of all, there is no place for divine power, guidance or law-mak- 
ing in the realists’ seminars. Not only is there no place for God in our 
new cult, but the very mention of a supreme being in the realm of 
law is a fallacy which is responsible for the present low level of juris- 
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prudence. Law, says one young realist in the pages of the Columbia 
Law Review, is transcendental nonsense. In order to make clear the 
region occupied by conceptual thinkers in the law, he refers with 
approval to Von Jhering’s heaven of legal concepts where dwell the 
logicians far away from the facts of life and the march of science. 
He realistically propounds the question: “Where is a corporation? 
Nobody has ever seen a corporation. What rights have we to believe 
in corporations if we don’t believe in angels?” I thought it my duty 
to call the writer’s attention to the fact that a corporation exists even 
though it cannot occupy a Pullman berth or smoke a cigar. He re- 
plied that he did not mean to deny the reality of corporate existence 
simply because the corporation was not visible. His retraction, how- 
ever, made no further mention regarding his belief in angels. 

Not only are the substantive elements of Scholasticism in the law 
under criticism, but they likewise bombard the precedural devices of 
the syllogism and formal logic. Professor Adler has pointed out that 
Scholasticism is a red flag to the intelligentia in the field of philoso- 
phy. Very clearly the realists in the law see red when they reflect 
that the syllogism is the basis of judicial opinions and lawyers’ briefs. 

Need we say more than that a philosophy which questions free 
will and judgment, ousts all concept of divinity, reduces thinking to 
the level of muscular activity manifests an antagonism to Scho- 
lasticism in all its material principles. 

Turning to the fundamentals of the new cult, it appears that it 
contains inherent weaknesses and shortcomings which will prove its 
undoing. In its emphasis upon facts it neglects completely the ne- 
cessity of some weighing machine, norm or standard, to be used in 
evaluating and weighing the facts. Facts are important in the solu- 
tion of any legal problem. President Hutchins, of Chicago University, 
states: “Empirical operations do not make a science. Facts do not 
organize themselves. Let me emphasize as strongly as I can that we 
must accumulate cases, facts and data. I simply insist that we have 
a scheme into which to fit them.” 

Let us continue our search for the facts, as demanded by the real- 
ists, but let us also remember that facts so collected solve nothing 
until we have principles and rules under which to catalogue these 
facts. 

Realism makes much of the word-magic of the common law. Suf- 
fice it to say that realism has itself brought into being a vocabulary 
of generous proportions, the meaning, definition and even pronuncia- 
tion of which staggers the innocent bystander. Concededly one does 
not answer a critic by charging him with the same offense, but in 
view of their opposition to the verbalism of the law, the lack of cer- 
tainty which surrounds such terms as “cultural lag,” “inhibition,” 
“environmental push,” etc., warrants the suggestion that the language 
of realism is, to put it mildly, not wholly free from word-magic of its 
own. 
One might develop a critique of the realist school by continuing 
to deal with the generalities and programs of the movement. It oc- 
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curred to me, however, that perhaps it might be helpful if we adopted 
a more personalized approach and selected a few of the leading realist 
exponents for separate considerations. Remembering the warning of 
the new cult that Scholasticism lives in the ethereal regions and never 
descends to earth; that this antiquated philosophy cannot come to grips 
with the facts of life and wrestle with current problems, it might be 
worth while to take a nose dive from the heaven of legal concepts 
where dwell the Scholastic jurists and wallow awhile in the dirt of 
actualities side by side with the pragmatic scholars of the functional 
school. 

Rather oddly we are going to find that these realists are them- 
selves timid about approaching the law which they aim to criticise. 
Their bombardment of legal doctrine is by indirect method, long-range 
cannonading—a sort of an attack by radio control. They have de- 
veloped a scientific method of demolishing the old law by talking 
voluminously about everything—but the law. The propinquity of their 
analysis and criticism of actual legal problems is reminiscent of the 
proximity of diluted Volsteadian beer to well-malted Guiness’ stout. 

Let us then with due deference enter the laboratories of realism 
and functionalism, there to view at close range some of the choicest 
products of the scientific approach. And following the constant man- 
date of the experimentalists, let us check in the ante-rooms of science 
the impedimenta of Scholasticism, rationalism and traditional law and 
accept for the moment the exact, precise, inductive methodology of 
the exponents of empirical jurisprudence. One more warning before 
we begin our examination: Keep in mind, and this is most important, 
that realism has two propositions which it must maintain: (1) that 
traditional law is outmoded, and (2) that realism is a sure-fire cure 
for the aches and pains of the body legalistic. And the burden of 
proving both the weakness of current law and the advantages of the 
New Law is on the proponents. The three realists that I would direct 
to your attention are Jerome Frank, Felix S. Cohen and Thurman W. 
Arnold. The selection has been carefully and, I think, fairly made. 
They are representative of advanced realist thinking; they are in- 
dorsed by the functional cult; and finally, each one has his own hobby- 
horse on which he proudly rides forth to wage war against the ranks 
of the rationalists. 

Exhibit A is Jerome Frank’s Law and the Modern Mind, published 
in 1930. This book is not just another book; it is a Handbook of Neo- 
Realism and the Law, a precious pocket primer tightly clutched by 
the neophytes and veterans of the cult of functionalism. The title, 
Law and the Modern Mind, lulls the prospective reader into the pleas- 
ureable expectation that herein Frank is going to dissect, analyse, 
come to grips with legal dogma, and criticize particular rules, prin- 
ciples and concepts that are in need of revision or submersion. But 
such guileless innocence suffers a rude awakening. In the course of 
the three hundred pages, a few scattering cases adorn his text in proof 
of his dogmatic conclusion that the law is based upon emotion, fear, 
belated Scholasticism, formal logic, wishful thinking and a survival 
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of the bogieman of childhood days. In lieu of a consideration of case 
law Frank provides delightful entertainment by a fulsome disclosure 
of Piaget’s child psychology, Vaihinger’s “as if” philosophy, Mali- 
nowski’s anthropology, Freudian inhibitions and Watson behaviorism. 
In his law-lorn volume is the complete listing of “unconscious mental 
processes” which enter into the judicial opinions, but a strange ab- 
sence of the court’s decisions disclosing such subvocal motivations. 
Now, mark it well, the devoted defenders of our Lady of the Common 
Law do not criticise Jerome Frank for opening his pages to the re 
tinues of psychoanalysts, dream-interpreters, hunch producers, baby 
specialists and concept-crashers; whatever they may have to offer in 
aid of the law is properly receivable under his expansive title. But 
how a writer adopting the caption, Law and the Modern Mind, can 
justify such a title in a treatise bereft of law and packed with 99% of 
mind is beyond the comprehension of the average judge or lawyer. 
My second realist authority is Felix S. Cohen. In May, 1935, Mr. 
Cohen wrote a startling article in the Columbia Law Review under the 
provocative title “Transcendental Nonsense and the Functional Ap- 
proach.” His title set the tone and content of his brilliant paper, and 
before he concluded, all that was left of the law, Scholastic or com- 
mon law, was an aroma of unpleasant memories. To borrow Al 
Smith’s vigorous verbiage, “out the window” went such antiquated 
and “bankrupt concepts” as Property, Title and Corporation. We are, 
he prophesized, passing through the last dying throes of the old law. 
My sole purpose of introducing Mr. Cohen to this assembly is to offer 
his writing as a sample of the tragedy of realism when it condescends 
to discuss actual cases and precise legal problems. Mr. Cohen, be it 
said to his credit, did not adopt the technique of Jerome Frank, who 
disposes of the law by refusing to talk about it. Instead, Mr. Cohen 
boldly essays to take actual decisions, by name and volume, for ex- 
ample, Tauza v. Susquehanna Coal Co., decided by New York Court 
of Appeals in 1917, and United Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Com- 
pany, decided in the Supreme Court of the United States in 1922, lead- 
ing cases well known to the Bench and Bar in the field of corporate 
law. Both decisions, argued Mr. Cohen, were shot through with the 
mysticism of conceptual law and betrayed a total lack of appreciation 
of social, economic and political considerations so dear to the heart 
of the functional jurist. Embraced with the criticism of Mr. Cohen 
were rather biting reflections upon the judicial sagacity of Justices 
Cardozo and Brandeis and Charles Evan Hughes, now Chief Justice 
and that of counsel in the Coronado case. Suffice it to say, rather 
dogmatically, that Mr. Cohen’s thesis did not stand up; his attempt 
to substitute a realist decision ended in a mass of confused facts. 
After collecting them, he calmly walks away without telling us what 
to do with them. If Mr. Cohen knew the realist solutions of the stated 
cases, he was most thoughtless in his failure to disclose them to his 
readers. The excursion of the realist into the work-a-day problems 
which the conceptual lawyer is daily handling was not too successful! 
Writing, so far as I am aware, one article since his “transcenden- 
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tal-nonsense” contribution—in the opening number of the Modern Law 
Review, published in London last summer, Mr. Cohen abandoned all 
discussion of cases and adopted the Frankian method; he has retired 
to the safety of realist abstractions and renewed his paper bombard- 
ment of the living law from afar. So long as realists stay in these 
high altitudes, nobody will bother them, for the very good reason that, 
in their lofty stratosphere, they can do no harm to the law. Strange 
indeed it is to note that the realists who are constantly criticising the 
conceptual lawyer for refusing to remain on earth are themselves 
chargeable with a departure from the world of reality, evidenced by 
their unwillingness to deal with the actual legal problems of our day 
and place. 


The third writer of the realist school to be mentioned is Thurman 
W. Arnold, of Yale Law School, who has done yoeman service in at- 
tacking the antiquated concepts and in establishing the proposition 
that law and government are shot through with symbolism and dream- 
magic which clog and impede orderly progress in the legal domain. 

The outstanding contributions of Arnold to the cause of realism 
deserve more than passing mention. Hating intensely the ceremonial 
patter which befogs the realities of law and life, he argues that “the 
principles upon which society thinks it operates are a series of hokum.” 
Determined to examine objectively the theories underlying our insti- 
tutions and to expose ruthlessly the tinsel texture which covers their 
bony barreness, the keen eye of realism alights on the inspirational 
motto adorning the facade of the New York Post Office. 

“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays these 

couriers from the swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 
Now note the comment of Arnold: 

“All this means is that mail will be delivered even in winter. 

So translated, however, it spoils the building.” 

Recovering from the rude blow which reduces the lofty aphorism 
to the proportions of a prosaic time-table, one might suggest that Mr. 
Arnold has plenty of work ahead before the completion of his symbol- 
smashing campaign. It is regretted that before commuting from New 
Haven to New York to demolish the chiselled words on the local post 
office, he did not pass before the Harkness Memorial building to say 
a few words in denunciation of the senseless sob-stories regarding the 
passing of the Yale Bull Dog, Handsome Dan, II, a symbol of Yale 
spirit. Symbol-smashing, no less than charity, should begin at home. 
In furtherance of his objective to erase all inspirational chatter, 
Arnold might do well to recapture the critical comment of Thorstein 
Veblen that the flag foots up to a piece of woolen bunting. In my 
early days of practice in Worcester, Mass., I observed above the por- 
tico of the local court house a phrase from the pen of the venerable 
Senator George Frisbie Hoar: 

“Here speaketh the Conscience of the State Restraining the 
Individual Will.” 


No doubt after Arnold had washed the stated maxim in the cynical 
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acid of realist philosophy it would come forth in a form something 
like the following: 


“There is a court in this building; tradesmen’s entrance in the 
rear. 


Life under realism promises to be really real but terribly drab. There 
are still adherents to the belief that an occasional glance at the roses 
encircling the front porch may mitigate the odors emanating from the 
garbage pile in the back yard. Out of misty memory comes the 
couplet: : 
“Two men looked out from prison bars. 
One saw mud; the other saw the stars.” 

I now want to say a few words about the work of the late Pro- 
fessor Edward S. Robinson, of Yale Law School. His contribution to 
the cause of realism is quite different from the contributions of Frank, 
Cohen and Arnold. The latter are lawyers or law teachers. Profes- 
sor Robinson was a psychologist assigned to the Yale law faculty, and 
his part in the furtherance of realism was to implant the scientific 
approach, to prove that the law should take advantage of the wealth 
of psychological material and to use it in the solution of legal prob- 
lems, ridding itself of the ancient lore or word magic of the past. His 
thesis was that “every major legal problem will soon be worked over 
in terms of the psychology of today.” 

If psychology of today has material which should be used by the 
law, then concededly this material should be utilized. One may search 
in vain through his book, Law and the Lawyers, for any evidence of 
the utility or the existence of such psychological knowledge. What 
brand of psychology should the lawyer adopt? The theories of Hunter, 
or Koffka, or Prince, or McDougall, or Dunlap, or Bentley? Let it be 
noted that in developing the antagonisms resident in the field of psy- 
chology, we have no other objective than to point out that psychology, 
no less than the law, has its wealth of unsolved problems and clashing 
schools of thought. Robinson very frankly concedes that psychology 
is in a state of flux and uncertainty. “Yet,” he says, “the situation 
may not be hopeless. There is the possibility that earlier efforts to 
bring jurisprudence into relation with psychology have been handi- 
capped by misconceptions of the task.” The law must subsist upon 
sterner stuff than a “may-not-be-hopeless possibility” of the “future” 
utility of psychology. Nor does Robinson’s optimistic suggestion that 
the jurist should adopt those theories most applicable to legal prob- 
lems appease the confused lawyer. To ask the legal profession to 
take over the task of settling the disputes of the scientists of the mind 
is highly unfair and patently unscientific. In pointing to the incon- 
sistencies, clashes and quarrels among the psychologists and econo- 
mists of our day, the lawyer has no other purpose than to point out 
that the first task of sister scientists is to iron out the difficulties and 
disputes in their own domains before they can reasonably ask the legal 
profession to take over any particular scientific theory as the basic 
part of the legal order. 


In conclusion, the question remains: What is the present status 
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and what are the future possibilities of realist jurisprudence? To 
date realism has made slight impression upon practicing attorneys 
and judges, who are to a considerable extent unaware of the nature or 
objectives of this movement. There is no evidence that the addition 
of scientists to the law faculties has accomplished its purpose. Presi- 
dent Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, a former Dean of Yale 
Law School, who was responsible in part for introducing the realist 
technique at Yale, concedes that the introduction of social scientists, 
psychologists and economists into law school faculties added little or 
nothing to the improvement of law except that the social contacts 
were very pleasant. Jerome Michael of Columbia, Mortimer Adler 
of Chicago, and Charles Beard have exposed the limitations of scien- 
tific fact-finding and of the inductive method in such varying fields 
as criminology, economics and sociology, sister sciences rather heavily 
endorsed by the realists. Former Dean Pound, rejecting the tempting 
morsel offered by realism, pertinently pointed out that the function- 
fetish of the new school, claiming to be a drive against dogma, was 
itself essentially dogmatic in its arbitrary insistence upon one brand 
of psychology and one brand of economy as unum necessarium. Pro- 
fessor Adler makes the same point in his devastating critique of 
Frank’s “Law and the Modern Mind” in the Columbia Law Review. 
Freudian and behaviorist psychology, “odds-on” favorite of the real- 
ists, as curative sciences to correct the disorders of the law, were 
smothered under new psychological theories which sent Watson back 
to the advertising profession and pushed Freud into the footnotes. 

Despite criticism from many quarters, realism is by no means a 
dead issue. Its followers are active and insistent proponents of the 
new philosophy. The immediate future portends a determined drive 
to enlarge the boundaries of the new cult. We see indications of this 
activity in the proposals for the reformation of the courts, the en- 
larged area of judicial discretion, the plea for the expansion of ad- 
ministrative law divorced from the restraints of rules and principles, 
the contention for the individualization of justice, the submersion of 
mens rea as a necessary ingredient in the commisison of crime. 

A short time ago former Dean Pound, glancing into the political, 
social and economic future of our country, uttered a solemn warning 
which may be aptly repeated as a concluding note of our remarks 
today. He said: “One question, as men argue today, is whether that 
future will call for a constitution or law or laws at all.” Dean Pound 
was not speaking metaphorically when he uttered these words. He 
was thinking in terms of an actual ouster of law. Let it be noted 
that such attempts are actually going on in the world about us. With- 
out mincing words, the Soviet Republic frankly states that its ob- 
jective is to accomplish the withering away of all law. 

Rather oddly, while realism prides itself on its absolute frankness 
and analysis of self, one looks in vain through their writings for any 
mention of Soviet law or any estimate of the similarity of the program 
of Soviet and realist theories of law. Yet the fact remains that 
American realism and Soviet economy disclose strange parallels in 
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their views about the legal order. Revolutsionnaya Zakonnost, or 
“revolutionary observance of law,” is strikingly similar to the “func- 
tional approach” and the “emotional” theory of law popularized by 
the reformers in our land. When Pashukanis and Stuchka, leading 
Soviet jurists, argue for a “withering away of law” on the ground 
that it is a discipline erected for the exploiting classes, one thinks of 
Max Lerner’s recent estimate of the Supreme Court as a “symbol” 
typifying the “divine right of judges.” When Communists ruthlessly 
erase property rights, Felix Cohen’s wholesale ouster of Property, Title 
and Corporation as “bankrupt concepts” come to mind. When we 
reflect upon the current attacks upon the Supreme Court in our land, 
the fate of the courts in Russia and their utter subservience to the 
proletariat seem to have a subtle relevance. When Goichbarg, author 
of the Soviet Civil Code, links law and religion together as “ideologies 
of the exploiting classes,” the thought occurs that he could have ob- 
tained some excellent footnote material in support of his thesis out 
of Watson, Arnold, Lerner, Frank, Robinson and Cohen. 

Observing the mess that the Comrades have made of their ambi- 
tious program to get rid of all traditional law, it is perhaps the mark 
of prudence, however lacking in candor, for American realists to fore- 
go reference to the Soviet scene as a concrete example of realism in 
the making. After twenty years of undiminished effort to crush out 
law, Stalin is now obliged reluctantly to announce the indefinite post- 
ponement of “the withering away of law.” Classes in the capitalistic 
sense of the term are non-existent in Soviet land, but in place of the 
bourgeoisie, there are more contesting and quarrelsome groups, albeit 
submerged, than in any capitalistic economy. Law stubbornly resists 
the Soviet death sentence and, although a sordid bloody specimen of 
justice, still persists to plague the proletariat. Religion, too, is com- 
ing back, bootlegged though it may be, to appease the starved ideology 
of the Communist régime. Seemingly Russian reformers have dis- 
counted everything—except human nature! 

It has been said, with reason, that the major force in the world 
today resisting the advent and establishment of Communism is the 
Catholic Church. It is not necessary to establish this proposition. 
The force and might of Communism recognize this Church as a bar- 
rier against the breakdown of the rights of the individual, sacredness 
of the home and the rights of private property. The statement may 
be safely ventured that as realism moves forward to accomplish the 
destruction of law and order in the juristic sense, the vital force in 
the realm of jurisprudence which is to stay the advance of this move- 
ment will be Scholastic jurisprudence. This is a contest which is apt, 
if not certain, to come forth in our own day and place. Let us, there- 
fore, unite and resolve to meet the real issue of tomorrow: Realism 
or Neo-Scholasticism? 

WALTER B. KENNEDY. 
Fordham University School of Law, 
Fordham University, 
New York, N.Y. 
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(b)—Suggested Remedies. 


I was very happy and proud to have been invited to address you 
today. I must confess, however, that I also feel considerably awed. 
I ascribe my invitation to be here almost entirely to the fact that 
some twelve years ago I stood in loco parentis to your President, 
Father Dillon, who studied Roman law and jurisprudence with me 
for his doctor’s degree in law. 

Several months ago, when he and I were discussing the question 
of my speaking here today, I urged what to a mere lawyer seemed to 
be two excellent negative reasons, which, taken together, constituted 
an airtight defense, either jointly, severally, or in the alternative, to 
the suggestion of my addressing you. I urged first, that I am a mem- 
ber in good standing of the Dutch Reformed Church, and secondly, 
that I have never made any special study of philosophy. If those two 
reasons did not make a perfect argument why I, a Protestant, who 
knows little about philosophy, should not address the American Catho- 
lic Philosophical Association, I did not know what could. Father 
Dillon, however, is a master of dialectics, paradox, and, when occasion 
requires, of good old-fashioned Hibernian blarney. Even so, he still 
failed to convince me, because I suspected a joker somewhere. He 
finally persuaded me, not by what he said, but by what he did. 

A short time ago he delivered a course of lectures on a subject 
about which he knows absolutely nothing—at first hand. The subject 
was Marriage. I argued to myself that if one of my former students 
could deliver some lectures which, according to some friends of mine 
who heard them, were unusually good, the old professor should be able 
to get away with something similar. I realize that this reasoning in- 
volves a non sequitur, and that just because he can do something, it 
does not follow that I can. At any rate, this is a human, if not a 
logical, argument. 

Be that as it may, I honestly think that it may be somewhat more 
impressive for one who is not a Catholic to point out what seems to 
him to be a serious situation than it would be for the same message 
to come from one of your own brethren. If the situation seems urgent 
to a Protestant, a fortiori it must seem so to a Catholic. 

My address has been put in outline form and distributed before- 
hand. One striking advantage of this is that my speech this after- 
noon will be greatly shortened. My address is really an argument in 
support of a suggestion that this organization should proceed imme- 
diately to prepare a book on Neo-Scholastic Jurisprudence. It is 
divided into three parts: First, the necessity for such a text-book; 
second, the suggested content of such book, and third, some sugges- 
tions as to the preparation of such a work, which may be summarized 
by stating that the procedure of the American Law Institute in pre- 
paring the various Restatements should be followed. Apart from the 
need for such a work, it seems to me that the undertaking of a project 
which will take several years should be a very stimulating influence 
in keeping and arousing interest in a new Section of this Association. 
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You will note from the heading in the program that Professor 
Kennedy and I assume that there is already in existence a Neo-Scho- 
lastic American jurisprudence. We are discussing the subject of how 
to preserve it. One does not preserve something which is not already 
in existence. A hasty perusal of the proceedings of this Section last 
year at Chicago gave me the impression that some of the speakers 
last year thought it necessary to create an American Neo-Scholastic 
jurisprudence. Professor Kennedy and I take the position very defin- 
itely that Christianity in general and Neo-Scholasticism in particular 
are already part of the common law, and, therefore, the efforts of this 
Association should be not to create, but to preserve Neo-Scholasticism 
in the law. 

The inspiration which led me to take an enthusiastic interest in 
the problem presented today for discussion really came from my old 
instructor in jurisprudence, the late Professor Vinogradoff. In the 
early part of 1921 I was requested by the dean of Brooklyn Law 
School to prepare to give a course on jurisprudence in the post-gradu- 
ate department of the school. I naturally wrote to Professor Vino- 
gradoff and asked for suggestions as to a text-book. I told him I was 
thinking of using either Holland or Salmond. Very much to my sur- 
prise, he replied to the effect that, in his opinion, Holland and Sal- 
mond, both of whom were analytical jurists, had done incalculable 
harm to the young law students of England by giving them a distorted 
view of the law. I have often wondered what Professor Vinogradoff 
would think, were he still with us, of some of the recent writings on 
jurisprudence which Professor Kennedy will discuss in detail. 

You will note that the first item on the summary of my address 
mentions the lack of a book on jurisprudence in general adequate for 
American law students. Salmond was a British author writing for 
British, chiefly English, students, admittedly from the standpoint of 
analytical jurisprudence. There are many other features of American 
constitutional law, to take the simple illustration, with which a stu- 
dent of jurisprudence should be familiar, in my opinion, which Sal- 
mond does not treat at all. He does not deal at all with Sociological 
Jurisprudence, or with the Realist School. The same thing applies to 
Holland and to Gray. 

Not only is there no book on jurisprudence in general adequate 
for American law students, but there is no book of any sort in the 
English language on philosophical jurisprudence in general, nor on 
Neo-Scholastic jurisprudence in particular. I mean, of course, works 
adequate for text-books. The nearest approach, in my opinion, is 
Dean Pound’s Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, and I am sure 
that Dean Pound would be the first to say that his book is inadequate 
for such a purpose. Lorimer’s work, Institutes of Law, dealing with 
philosophical jurisprudence, would not be available for use in either 
American law schools in general, or Catholic law schools in particular, 
in my opinion. 

Perhaps the most compelling reason for my belief that this organi- 
zation should commence at once upon the task of preparing a textbook 
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on Neo-Scholastic jurisprudence is the fact that in recent years 
American legal thought and legal education have been dominated by the 
Sociological and Realist Schools. Here is where Professor Vinogradoff’s 
remarks about law students getting a distorted view of the law comes 
into play. I know of no place, except in occasional scattered articles, 
where a student can find something in compact form which gives the 
other side of the Sociological School. The same is true of the Realist 
School, with the exception of some articles by Professor Kennedy in 
the Fordham Law Review. While I have a great admiration for that 
periodical, Professor Kennedy, who is the faculty adviser, would be 
first to admit that its circulation is, like that of other law reviews, 
much too limited. If there is one thing which lawyers are supposed 
to know, it is that we shall hear the other side. I think this is even 
more important in the case of law school professors. To take a nom 
controversial example, I think no one would doubt that law students 
should be put in possession, by the instructor, of the leading argu- 
ments for and against the analytical and historical schools. I feel 
that my students are entitled to know the other side of important legal 
questions, such as the different schools of jurisprudence, just as stu- 
dents of economics are entitled to know the different arguments as to 
the tariff and the income tax. This has nothing whatever to do with re- 
ligion. It is just as important for non-Catholic as for Catholic law 
schools. I therefore think it most regrettable that there has been a 
neglect of philosophical jurisprudence in this country in recent years. 

I realize that my experience is limited to teaching in the metro- 
politan area, and that this experience may not be typical of the coun- 
try at large. A great majority of my present students are boys who 
have been educated in New York City high schools, and in New York 
City colleges and universities. For various reasons they seem to have 
preferred in their pre-legal courses subjects such as political science, 
political economy, and sociology, instead of philosophy. Perhaps this 
is one reason why Sociological and Realist jurisprudence appeal to 
them. I need not tell this body of the difficulty of teaching Philosophi- 
cal jurisprudence to a class, the great majority of whom have never 
studied philosophy. If, as I firmly believe, it is important to make 
them study all sides of all schools of jurisprudence, difficulty of in- 
struction should not dissuade us. 

To sum up this part of my address, I, a non-Catholic, a teacher 
in a non-Catholic law school, believe just as strongly as does Professor 
Kennedy that it would be an excellent thing for the law schools and 
legal education in general, and for Catholic law schools in particular, 
if this organization would prepare a book on jurisprudence, available 
for American law students, setting forth the Neo-Scholastic stand- 
point. Certainly, to quote Professor Vinogradoff again, American law 
students today are getting a very distorted idea of the law, and it lies 
within the power of this organization to remedy this serious situation. 
I believe that anything which benefits the country at large will benefit 
Catholicism, and anything that benefits Catholicism will benefit the 
country at large. 
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If you will glance at the summary of my address, you will find that 
the second part is the suggested content of a proposed book on Philo- 
sophical Jurisprudence. Part three of my address, an outline of which 
is given on the last page of the summary, deals with some practical 
suggestions as to the preparation, by this organization, of such a book. 
It may be urged that these matters are premature, and that I am 
counting my chickens before they are hatched, and that such matters 
should not be discussed until this Section has approved such a project, 
and, finally, approval has been sanctioned by the Association as a 
whole. My answer is that, if you are not convinced by words I have 
already said of the urgency of the preparation of such a work, I am 
sure you will be by Professor Kennedy’s. I felt that I detected in the 
summary of the proceedings of this Section last year at Chicago, part 
of which I heard, a slight note of pessimism and discouragement, even 
defeatism. One or more of the speakers seemed to be appalled at the 
apparent magnitude of the task. Possibly the question of finances 
disturbed some of the speakers. My object in writing a tentative out- 
line of my address was to furnish some material for discussion this 
afternoon if we assume that sometime, somehow, the task will be 
undertaken. Possibly some may think that points covered in the out- 
line should more properly be referred to a committee rather than to 
the Section as a whole, but I am sure that any committee would like 
to have the views of the Section on some of the matters pointed out. 


I think that the first part of the book should consist of a thorough 
and quite impartial account of the views, tenets and arguments of the 
various schools of jurisprudence, approximately along the lines in- 
dicated. Salmond does this in a very brief way, but limits himself to 
the analytical, historical, and philosophical schools. Vinogradoff, in 
his Historical Jurisprudence, does this in a very elaborate way, but 
does not take up either the Sociological or Realist schools, since his 
book was written in 1921. I will not say anything of the Analytical 
school except to mention Jeremy Bentham and his utilitarian philoso- 
phy and his formula of the “greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber.” I will limit my remarks concerning the Historical school to re- 
ferring to the stimulus it gave to the study of Roman law. This body 
should be particularly interested in Roman law because it greatly 
influenced canon law. I have gone into detail in my summary on the 
Sociological school in accordance with the suggestion of Father Dillon 
that some of you may not have studied such matters. I think the ma- 
terial given in the summary will show you very clearly that the under- 
lying philosophy of Sociological jurisprudence is that of pragmatism 
or opportunism. Without discussing this school at length, I may point 
out that it is necessarily vague because Sociology is vague. As to its 
insistence upon “listening to the social voices of the present,” there 
is no way of telling that these voices are morally right. There is no 
criterion of truth. For example, Alexander Hamilton listened to “the 
social voices of the present” when he permitted himself to be killed in 
a duel. The Realist school is an off-shoot of the Sociological school; 
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and speaking generally, it has approximately the same relation to the 
Sociological school that Communism bears to Socialism. 


At the beginning of my outline of part 2 of the proposed book, I 
raised several questions which perhaps should be referred to a com- 
mittee. There is one point, however, which may be interesting to this 
Section, and that is whether the book should be designed primarily 
for use in Catholic law schools, or whether it should be made a little 
broader, or whether a compromise could be worked out such as by 
publishing a separate volume for use in Catholic law schools. I think 
there is, as I have said, a great and immediate need for a book on 
jurisprudence which could be used in non-Catholic schools. In fact, 
it is the lack of such a book that makes me so enthusiastic about the 
possibility of your organization publishing one. At any rate, I sug- 
gest that it would be worth while to consider making an attempt to 
publish two works, one for use in law schools in general, and the other 
a supplementary or complementary volume for use in Catholic law 
schools. 


At the top of page 3 of the summary I refer to various miscella- 
neous matters, and I invite your attention to the subject of the influence 
of the Church in the development of the common law. It might be 
argued that this is really a question of legal history, rather than 
jurisprudence. On the other hand, it might be argued that it is one of 
the sources of law. I have been surprised to find that many Catholic 
law students and an occasional Catholic law instructor is quite un- 
aware of the great part that the Church has played in the develop- 
ment of specific doctrines of the common law. 


The last part of my address deals with some practical suggestions 
for the preparation of such a book. In brief, I recommend the pro- 
cedure which has been followed by the American Law Institute in the 
preparation of various Restatements. I realize that it may be urged 
that I am premature. But I repeat, that one object in pointing out 
this to you is that the difficulty of the task mentioned by some at Chi- 
cago last year has been overrated, I think. Probably some of you 
have served on committees in the preparation of some of the Restate- 
ments. There most certainly is present in your organization sufficient 
talent to prepare an adequate work. As to finances, I feel that they 
will be forthcoming, and that we should have faith that this difficulty, 
if it is one, will be solved. “But seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.” (Luke 12: 
31—analogous passage in Matt. 6:33, Sermon on the Mount.) 


Let me conclude upon a personal note. While Father Dillon was 
studying with me, I was reading Dean Pound’s Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Law. Father Dillon, at that time, was a professor of 
philosophy at Saint Joseph’s College for Women. He wrote a thesis 
for me on “Metaphysics and Law.” I suggested that it would be a 
very desirable thing if, sometime, he would write a book on legal phi- 
losophy, which in a way would be a complement to Dean Pound’s book. 
I pointed out that Dean Pound is primarily a lawyer who has studied 
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philosophy, whereas Father Dillon is primarily a philosopher who has 
spent four years in an undergraduate and postgraduate law course. 
I believe I may have said jestingly that I would have told him that I 
thought it was his duty to write such a book, but the reason that I 
did not use the word “duty” was that it was too anomalous for a 
Protestant layman to talk to a Catholic priest about duty. At any 
rate, he has been too busy in recent years to undertake such a task 
because about June first every year he gives up his work as Professor 
of Philosophy and becomes a real parish priest out in Long Island, 
where, among other things, he is his own janitor, altar boy, cook, 
housekeeper, and gardener, thus displaying a versatility which few 
members of the bar, let alone professors of philosophy, possess. In- 
cidently, I might say that such is the regard in which he is held by 
the community that a major portion of the funds for the building and 
equipping of the church was contributed by Protestants. At any 
rate, I have had a sort of a dream for the past thirteen years or so 
that some day Father Dillon would take an active part in the prepara- 
tion of a work on legal philosophy or philosophical jurisprudence, 
and possibly your Association, under his presidency, will make my 
dream come true. I can assure you that, in my opinion at least, such 
a work would be highly appreciated by law professors of all religious 
faiths, and would be of great benefit not only to Catholic law students 
and to the Church, but to the legal profession and the country at large. 
FRANKLIN F. RUSSELL. 
Brooklyn Law School, 
Brooklyn N.Y. 





DISCUSSION IN PHILOSOPHY OF LAW AND GOVERNMENT 
DIVISION 


1. FATHER DILLON: As regards the practical problem of the 
preparation of such a book as was here suggested, Father Dillon an- 
nounced that he had discussed the matter with the Executive Council 
and he informed the group that there is a fund out of which quite an 
amount could be contributed for the preparation of this book. 

Father Dillon then proposed the following questions: “Does the 
boy who goes to a non-Catholic Law School get anything more than 
the one who goes to a Catholic one, or vice versa?” “Should the student 
in the Catholic Law School expect something that he will not receive 
in the non-Catholic?” 

The answer to the second question is “yes.” I am inclined to think, 
as a result of studying catalogues and as a result of conferences, 
that the student in the Catholic Law School is not, generally speaking, 
receiving any training in Scholastic philosophy. As far as I can 
learn, unless he had some training that was accidental and incidental, 
it is not required that he go through any course in philosophy. 

2. Dr. DONAHUE, St. John’s Law School: Father Dillon made 
the observation that the student in the Catholic Law School is not 
being taught the principles of Scholastic philosophy. For eight years, 
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in conducting a course in legal philosophy, I have made that approach 
to the problems contained in that field and I have outlined the prin- 
ciples of Scholastic philosophy and also the contributions to the study 
of law that are to be found in the divisions of philosophy. This course 
is given in one semester. One-half of that time is devoted to the 
Scholastic approach. 

As an amendment to the table of contents of the proposed book, 
Dr. Donahue suggested that there be at least a survey of the fields of 
logic, metaphysics, psychology, and even natural theology. In addi- 
tion, he suggested that it be a small book. 

3. FATHER CAHILL, Fordham: In such a course as was suggested 
by Dr. Donahue, do you give merely conclusions or also arguments? 


4. Dr. DONAHUE: What I had in mind and what I have attempted 
to do is to teach and illustrate by examples the three mental aspira- 
tions of the mind—the idea, the judgment and reason, with emphasis 
on judgment. 

5. FATHER WALSH, Creighton University: “What may a Catholic 
student demand over and above in his law school that he would not 
find in the other?” -It seems to me it will be a practical application 
of what he learned in philosophy before he came to the law school. 
The fundamental center of all law is the concept of person. That 
concept is being changed today in the various schools of psychology. 
Therefore, he will find out that the concept of person has a practical 
meaning in law. He will also find out that no government can be just 
which is based on atheism, and that will bring in a certain considera- 
tion of theodicy. 


6. FATHER DILLON, St. Joseph’s College for Women: I should 
like to say that there cannot be any question but that all of us are in 
thorough agreement with everything that has been said. As to Pro- 
fessor Donahue, I am glad to hear that his course is taking it from 
that angle. 

I should like to here note that in our Catholic Law Schools there is 
more than one case of men who are professed atheists teaching there. 
It is time that this thing was emphasized. It is not sufficient that 
they have a course of this kind, but I believe that they will have to 
have a complete course in Scholastic philosophy before they start law 
at all. 


We might take it in one of three ways: ; 

1. Taking the ordinary divisions. We may presume logic. 
They should have metaphysics, psychology, and in it they should 
consider epistemology, rational psychology and ethics. 

2. Problem method. Take up the various problems out of 
philosophy that would have direct reference to the law. . 

3. The last one will be developed by Professor Kennedy. This 
seems to be the ideal method if we may postulate a course in Scho- 
lastic philosophy. 

7. Mr. Moyes: In talking to graduates of Catholic Law Schools, 
I have found without exception that they all feel that there is a lack 
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in their own training, in what they should have received from Catho- 
lic Law Schools. 

We should have been given a course in the undergraduate school 
that would have shown us the errors in current jurisprudence. I draw 
the conclusion that there is a crying necessity for something positive 
in the undergraduate law school that will equip Catholic men to under- 
stand the Catholic jurisprudence and contrast it critically with the 
other schools, namely, Realist, Sociological, etc. 

8. FATHER WALSH, Creighton University: Father Walsh sug- 
gested that the question be rephrased to read as follows: “What has 
a Catholic student a right to expect from a Catholic Law School that 
he has not a right to expect from a non-Catholic Law School?” 

9. FATHER DILLON: Father Dillon moved that this panel be con- 
tinued, and that such a motion be submitted to the Executive Council. 
He also moved that the panel work toward the writing and publishing 
of the proposed book. 

10. FATHER O’CONNELL, Loyola College: Those who need en- 
lightenment might not be present. I wonder if you could include in 
the resolution that notice about this proposed book be sent to the 
Presidents of all Catholic Colleges and Universities which have law 
schools. 

11. Motion with Father O’Connell’s suggestion incorporated was 
seconded by Dr. Miriam Rooney, of the Catholic University, and car- 
ried unanimously. 

12. Mr. KENNEDY, Fordham University: In the case book, which 
was suggested as one of the means of promoting and enlarging the 
development and discussion of Scholastic jurisprudence, I included 
the writings of the various schools of juridical thought, including two 
or three cases, one developing the idea that the institution of property 
is a product of all positive law, and the institution is a God-given 
right. Throughout the book, it is possible to incorporate the prin- 
ciples of Scholastic philosophy. Every law teacher familiar with the 
principles of Scholastic jurisprudence has ample opportunity, regard- 
less of the case book, to enlighten the students as to the principles of 
Scholastic philosophy. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF DECEMBER 29-30, 1937. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, under the patronage of His Eminence 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, and the Catholic universities, colleges and 
seminaries of the New York City area, on Wednesday, December 29, 
1937, at 9:00 a. m. 

The general subject of the meeting was “Philosophy of Education.” 
The following papers were presented at this morning’s session: “The 
Essential Features of the Philosophy of Education of St. Thomas,” 
by the Reverend Robert J. Slavin, of Catholic University; ‘‘Respective 
Réles of Science and Philosophy in Education,” by the Reverend 
Edward B. Jordan, of Catholic University; “Bearing of Recent Psy- 
chology Upon a Philosophy of Education,” by the Reverend Walter G. 
Summers, of Fordham University. 


The following committees were appointed: 


Nominating Committee 


Francis A. Walsh William P. O’Connor Louis J. A. Mercier 
Francis McMahon 


Auditing Committee 
Charles C. Miltner Joseph Casey Sister Teresa of Nazareth 


Resolutions Committee 


John F. McCormick Avitus Lyons Raymond McCaul 
Francis X. FitzGibbon 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session met in three divisions, each division being 
called to order at 2:30 p. m. Division A, “Logic and Method,” meet- 
ing in the Assembly Room, was presided over by Dr. John O. Riedl, of 
Marquette University, chairman of the panel, the other members of 
which were the Reverend Christopher J. O’Toole, of Holy Cross Novi- 
tiate, North Dartmouth, Massachusetts; Reverend Thurber M. Smith, 
of St. Louis University, and Reverend C. P. Teulings, of St. Joseph’s 
College, West Hartford, Conn. The leaders in the discussion were the 
Reverend Gerard Smith, of Marquette University, and Professor Wil- 
liam F. Roemer, of Notre Dame University, who considered the ques- 
tion of “The Teaching of Logic.” 


Division B, devoted to “Ethics and Philosophy of Society,” meeting 
in the Hendrick Hudson Room, was presided over by the chairman of 
the panel, Dr. Charles C. Miltner, of Notre Dame University, assisted 
by Dr. Harry McNeill, of Fordham University. Discussion was led 
by the Reverend Dr. J. Ryan Hughes, of Maryknoll College, Clark’s 
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Summit, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Thomas Brennan, of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, the theme being, “The Moral and Economic Reconstruction of 
Society as Suggested by the Quadragemiso Anno.” 


Division C, “Philosophy of Law and Government,” meeting in the 
Grand Ball Room, was presided over by Mr. William P. Moyles, of 
New York City, chairman of the panel, assisted by the Reverend Dr. 
William T. Dillon, of St. Joseph’s College for Women. The leaders 
in the discusison were Professor Franklin F. Russell, of Brooklyn 
College of Law, and Professor Walter B. Kennedy, of Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School. Their subject was “Current Attacks Upon and 
Suggested Methods of Preserving a Neo-Scholastic Jurisprudence.” 


The Annual Dinner of the Association was held at 7:00 p. m. in 
the Hendrick Hudson Room of Hotel Roosevelt, following a reception 
for members and friends. The Reverend Ignatius Smith, of The 
Catholic University of America, Vice President, presided. Greetings 
of the Archdiocese of New York were extended by His Excellency, 
The Most Reverend Stephen J. Donahue, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke on “The Réle of a Philosopher of Education in a Demo- 
cratic State.” The Presidential Address, on “Philosophy and the 
Law,” was given by the Reverend Dr. William T. Dillon, Dean of St. 
Joseph’s College for Women. Vocal selections were rendered by Miss 
Margaret M. Hirsch, accompanied by Miss Jean G. O’Reilly. 


THURSDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 30 


The following papers were presented at the second morning session 
of the meeting: “Fundamentals in a Philosophy for Higher Educa- 
tion,” by Dean Edward A. Fitzpatrick, of Marquette University; “The 
Réle of Religion in a Democratic Philosophy of Education,” by the 
Reverend Dr. Joaquin F. Garcia, of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
New York; “Communication and Tradition,” by Professor Mortimer 
J. Adler, of the University of Chicago. 


Afternoon Session 


The general business meeting of the Association was held at 1:30 
in the Grand Ball Room. 


The report of the Auditing Committee approving the financial 
statement of the Secretary-Treasurer was made by Dr. Charles C. 
Miltner. It was moved and seconded that this report be accepted. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was made by the Rever- 
end Francis A. Walsh as follows: 


For President. . ... . . . . Ignatius Smith 
For Vice President. . . . . . . William P. O’Connor 
For Secretary-Treasurer . . . . . Charles A. Hart 
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Executive Council 


For One Year... ... . . . James A. McWilliams 
For One Yeav. . .... . . . Norbert C. Hoff 

For Two Years ..... . . . James J. Wallace 

For Two Years .... .. . . George Bull 

For Three Years. . .. . . . . Gerald P. Phelan 
For Three Years. . .. . . . . Eva J. Ross 


For Pacific Coast Regional Conference 
Chairman ... . «+. + « « « « Charles R. Baschab 


For Southern Regional Conference 
Chairman ..... . . . . Edward F. Murphy 


It was moved and seconded that the report of the Nominating 
Committee be accepted, and that the Secretary be instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was made by the 
Reverend John McCormick, of Loyola University, and was approved 
as read. (This report is published under the heading “Report of Com- 
mitte on Resolutions,” following the “Reports of Standing Commit- 
tees.”’) 


The Joint Session of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion with the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, 
was held in the Grand Ball Room of Hotel Roosevelt at 2:30 p .m., im- 
mediately following the General Business Meeting. The first paper 
was “A Re-Examination of Dualistic Tradition,” by Professor Louis 
J. A. Mercier, of Harvard University, for the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. Discussion was led by Professor Brand 
Blanshard, of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. The 
second paper, “On the Nature of the Union of Mind and Body,” was 
read by Professor W. H. Sheldon, of Yale University, for the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, discussion being led 
by Dr. Gerald P. Phelan, President of the Institute of Medizval 
Studies, Toronto University, Toronto, Canada, after which there was 
general discussion from the floor. 

At the conclusion of the Joint Session, President Smith, of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, asked for the informal 
opinion of those present from both Associations, as to the advisability 
of continuing such joint sessions. Prominent members of both organi- 
zations spoke favorably, and it was taken generally as the unanimous 


opinion that where possible such meetings should be arranged in the 
future. 


Committee Meetings during the convention were as follows: Meet- 
ing of the Executive Council on December 29 at 1:15 p. m. in the 
President’s Room, minutes of which are published in these Proceedings 
under the heading, “Minutes of Meeting of Executive Council;” meet- 
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ing of the Editorial Board of New Scholasticism on December 29 at 
5:00 p. m. in the President’s Room. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association was held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, under 
the auspices of the Catholic universities, colleges and seminaries of the 
Chicago area, on December 29 and 30, 1936. The proceedings were 
published in a volume entitled Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual 
Meeting, and mailed to all members. 


The membership of the Association, as of December 1, 1937, is as 
follows: 


Sa a 
Enstitutional.. . . 1. «© se ess cc eo 
Constituent . . 1. 1+ «© © © «© © «© © « © oh 
Associate . . . 2. 2. 2 2 © © © © ew wl he «6208 
BE «t+ es *e ewe ee 6 2 oS 


0 a a a a ae a 


The New Scholasticism has been issued in quarterly numbers dur- 
ing the year, constituting Volume XI, of 391 pages. The distribution 
was as follows: 

Membership in the Association. . .. . . 580 
Subscribers to The New Scholasticism . . . 119 
Special Exchange List (C. U. Library). . . 66 
MeCnGnees 2.4. st tell hl 49 
Complimentary . ..... +... «+. + 416 


The financial report, approved by your Committee of Auditors, is 
as follows: 


Receipts 
Balance on Hand—Liberty National Bank—December 1, 
Re Sree Py ee ven re $2,867.61 
Membership Dues in Association............ $3,186.55 
Subscriptions to The New Scholasticism...... 635.05 
Royalties—Aspects of The New Scholastic Phi- 
DEY ‘vaccines aeseeesthscuannweenenes 5.58 
BE I, I 5 60550 40 ncinencesekaese 355.00 
ee Oe FD io kc eecnccsacdecscsscines 45.87 
Refund—Southern Conference .............. 28.54 
eC in 506s 085.sa0d0secnsnnnscones 2.00 4,258.59 





I, hc a0dens doecsnereannseereunes $7,126.20 
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Expenditures 
Printing Annual Proceedings..............+.00. $ 579.26 
ee The New Scholasticism ............45. 1,446.66 
s new k ek desabbanmien 76.03 
ie ae ok bh bd. bdo wicmmenenn mae 315.35 
Expenses—Southern Conference ............... 121.00 
REET ea re a 289.85 
MMR oo sdich se ca vaste fa raga o ear wieeiouwla eieelacdaraiereiwis 3,500.00 
I SERN x. 5. ba'nicn ead e emma nays 128.33 
CE ic ccntseeadieabekt are sene maka $6,456.48 


Balance on Hand—Liberty National Bank—Dec. 1, 1937.. $ 669.72 
Invested in District Building & Loan Association......... 3,500.00 
Interest received on investment (paid to June 30, 1937)... 52.27 


EE FED. KK 5.54200 400d ecsdiendcanecndwacaces $4,221.99 


The Secretary-Treasurer acknowledges the free file space from 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Secretary extended invitations to various members during 
January and February to read papers at the Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing. Practically all acceptances were in hand prior to June 1, 1937. 


On December 2, 1937, the program was sent to all members, to- 
gether with a request for names of persons or institutions which 
might be interested in membership, as well as suggestions for the 
subject of the 1938 meeting, and suggestions as to the publications of 
the Association. The program was also sent to foreign and American 
philosophical reviews, with request for comment, and to the members 
of the Department of Philosophy of New York University and the 
College of the City of New York, as well as to the Presidents of all 
the participating Catholic colleges, seminaries and universities in the 
New York area. 


Letters of invitation to membership were sent during the year to 
all colleges and seminaries not on the list of the Association, and also 
to all those who registered at the Chicago meeting who were not al- 
ready members. In this way the Secretary has carried on a continu- 
ous campaign for increasing membership during the year, with satis- 
factory results. The total number of applications received and ac- 
cepted by the Executive Council at its meeting yesterday was 101. 


The Southern Regional Conference at New Orleans, under the able 
chairmanship of the Reverend James J. Wallace, S.J., of Loyola 
University, with the Reverend W. Joseph Buckley, S.M., of Notre 
Dame Seminary, Secretary, arranged several conferences during this 
year at Loyola University. The next conference will be on January 
15, 1938, at New Orleans, La. The program is as follows: 
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8:30 A.M. PONTIFICAL LOW MASS, celebrated by His Excellency 
Archbishop Rummel, at the Holy Name of Jesus 
Church, New Orleans, La. 


10:00 A.M. MORNING SESSION—Holy Name Auditorium. 
to The Reverend Malachy Burns, O.S.B., Ph.D., St. Joseph’s 
12:30 P.M. Abbey. 
“The Immortality of the Soul.” 
Mrs. Dagmar Renshaw LeBreton, H. Sophie Newcomb 
College. 
“The Religious Philosophy of Dante.” 


1:00 P.M. LUNCHEON AT LA LOUISIANE. 
Toastmaster: The Reverend James J. Wallace, S.J. 
Speakers: 
The Right Reverend Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., St. Ber- 
nard’s Abbey. 
“Modern Trends in the Philosophy of Religion.” 
The Reverend Edw. F. Murphy, S.S.J.,Ph.D., Xavier 
University. 
Leader of Round Table Discussion. 
His Excellency, Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, 
S.T.D. 
Summary. 


3:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING AT LA LOUISIANE. 


8:00 P.M. EVENING SESSION—Holy Name Auditorium. 
to James Thomas Connor, M.A., J.D., Loyola University. 
10:30 P. M. “The Freedom of the Will.” 
The Reverend Regis H. Riter, C.S.C., St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity. 
“The Existence of God.” 

The Pacific Coast Sectional Conference was unable to have a meet- 
ing this year, but plans are being made, under the chairmanship of 
the Reverend Charles R. Baschab, of the Dominican College of San 
Rafael, to hold a meeting on January 28 and 29, 1938, at San Fran- 
cisco, California. The program is as follows: 

Topic: WHAT IS MAN? 


January 28 and 29, 1938 
PROGRAM 


First Session, Friday, January 29,10 A.M. Hon. Sylvester Andriano, 
Chairman. 


1. The Nature of Man, Dr. Kurt F. Reinhardt, Professor of German, 
Stanford University. 
Discussion: Rev. Cyril R. Kavanagh, S.J., Professor of Ethics, 
University of Santa Clara; Rev. Robert L. Gratto, S.S., Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, St. Patrick’s Seminary. 
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2. Man in the World, Rev. Austin J. Fagothey, S.J., Professor of The- 
ology, Alma College. 


Discussion: Dr. H. Stanley Carroll, Professor of Biology, Domini- 
ean College of San Rafael; Rev. Lester Ehrmann, Petaluma. 


Second Session, Friday, January 28, 2 P. M. Rev. Raymond Feeley, 
S.J., Professor of Ethics, University of San Francisco, Chairman. 


3. Man in Society, MacAlan Gardner, Sacramento. 
Discussion: Dr. George S. Roche, Professor of Economics, Domini- 
ean College of San Rafael; Rev. John J. Scanlon, Oakland. 


4, Man in the State, Harold R. McKinnon, San Francisco. 
Discussion: Rev. Hugh A. Donohoe, S.S., Professor of Economics, 
St. Patrick’s Seminary; F. Gordon O’Neill, Editor, The Monitor. 


Third Session, Saturday, January 29,10 A. M. Rev. Denis B. Barry, 
Chairman. 


5. Man in the Home, Rev. P. K. Meagher, O.P., Professor of Moral 
Theology, College of St. Albert the Great, Oakland. 


Discussion: Rev. Daniel McGloin, S.J., Alma College; Roy A. 
Bronson. 


6. Man and Education, Professor James L. Hagerty, Head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy, St. Mary’s College. 


Discussion: Very Rev. Lyman A. Fenn, S.S., President, St. Jo- 


seph’s College; Rev. James T. O’Dowd, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Parochial Schools of San Francisco. 


Fourth Session, Saturday, January 29,2 P.M. Albert J. Lynd, 
Chairman. 
7. Man, God’s Creature, Dr. Charles C. Conroy, Professor of Philoso- 
phy, Loyola University of Los Angeles. 
Discussion: Rev. Francis L. Sheerin, S.J., Professor of Canon 


Law, Alma College; Cyril Bryner, Instructor in Slavonic Lan- 
guages, Stanford University. 


8. Man, God’s Child, Rev. Dr. Charles R. Baschab, Professor of Re- 
ligion, Dominican College of San Rafael. 


Discussion: Rev. Robert I. Falvey, Pleasanton; Rev. Daniel Mc- 
Alister, San Francisco. 


Fifth Session, Saturday, January 29, 6:30 P. M. Dinner. 
Dr. Charles R. Baschab, Chairman. 


Address—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Catholic University of 
America. 


Concluding Remarks—Most Reverend John J. Mitty, Archbishop of 
San Francisco. 
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During the year the Secretary received a manuscript entitled “The 
Philosophy of Law of James Wilson, Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, 1789-1798” from the author, Dr. William J. 
Obering, S.J., Ph.D., a member of the Association, and former Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Spring Hill College. Dr. Obering offered his 
manuscript to the Association for publication as a research monograph 
in Philosophy of Law. The Secretary referred the manuscript to the 
members of the standing Committee on Research, of which Dr. 
Charles C. Miltner is chairman, and of which Doctors John McCor- 
mick, Francis A. Walsh and Sister Mary Anastasia Cody are mem- 
bers. Because of the subject matter, he also referred it to the chair- 
man of the standing Committee on Philosophy of Law, Dr. Brendan 
Brown. The Secretary also notified the members of the Executive 
Council of the receipt of the manuscript, and inquired whether the 
Council members would approve of publishing the same in the event 
that it was approved by the committee to which it was referred. Dr. 
Miltner made a favorable report for the Committee on Research, and 
Dr. Brown also approved. The Executive Council unanimously ap- 
proved of publication, contingent upon approval of the Committee on 
Research and provided the Secretary could find the means to publish 
the same. As funds were available, the Secretary proceeded recently 
to the publication of Dr. Obering’s manuscript, a copy of which will 
be sent to all of the members probably with the distribution of the 
1937 Proceedings. 


During the year the Secretary-Treasurer has had the pleasure of 
being able to invest three thousand five hundred dollars ($3,500) of the 
Association funds in the District of Columbia Building and Loan 
Association. The interest on this fund is four per cent per annum, 
and the principal is guaranteed by the Federal government in the 
same manner as bank deposits. If we could have similar investment 
of fifty more life memberships, we should have a permanent source of 
funds for the continuation of the publication of the “Philosophical 
Studies,” which begin with Dr. Obering’s manuscript as volume one. 


The Secretary is also hopeful of arranging with Dr. Obering for 
the first series of lectures under the Association’s auspices, the same 
to constitute the substance of his manuscript. 


The Secretary sent out a number of news releases to all Catholic 
papers during the year, particularly prior to the Annual Meeting, 
through the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service and 
the Bureau of Public Relations of the Catholic University of America, 
as well as the Publicity Bureau of the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 
Special notices were secured in the local New York papers. The 
Chairman of the Local Committee on Arrangements, the Reverend 


Francis X. FitzGibbon, of St. Joseph’s College for Women, was as- 
sisted by the following: 
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Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue 


Rev. Thomas A. Boland Rev. R. Rush Rankin 
Rev. George D. Bull Rev. Thomas I. Conerty 
Rev. John J. Colligan Rev. Thomas A. Kelly 
Rev. Francis X. Downing Brother Benignus 

Rev. Joaquin A. Garcia Sister M. St. Egbert 
Rev. John T. Halpin Dr. Daniel C. Walsh 
Rev. James A. Hamilton Mr. Francis X. Connolly 
Rev. John S. Middleton Mr. Joseph G. Scully 


Miss Eva J. Ross 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Last spring this committee received from the Secretary a research 
monograph of Dr. William Obering, S.J., of Seton Hill College, on the 
subject, “The Philosophy of Law of James Wilson, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 1789-1798,” with request 
for opinion as to publication by the Association. After careful con- 
sideration the committee unanimously recommended such publication. 


The specific problem on which this committee was to report was 
whether our Association should undertake the promotion and the fi- 
nancing of worthy research within the field of philosophy. On March 
18 one hundred copies of a questionnaire were sent to members of the 
Association. Thirty-five of these sent replies. All but two voted that 
we should give financial assistance to worthy research, and approved 
the present plan to increase the present surplus of $3,500 to $10,000 in 
order to provide $400 annually for this purpose. Only one voted 
against the acceptance of donations, bequests and gifts for raising 
such a fund. 

Twenty-two voted that applications be received for all fields of 
philosophy, including Psychology, with 12 against; 30 voted that the 
applicant for assistance should submit a personal relation statement 
of qualifications, nature of his proposed research, his intended method 
and plan, and names of persons recommending him; 3 voted against, 
and 2 ignored the question. On the question of how the research 
problem should be selected, 16 voted that the applicant suggest his 
ewn problem, 11 that the Association propose the problems and that 
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the applicant make a choice among them; 2 said neither, and 4 voted 
for both methods. 


The greatest diversity of opinion was expressed on the question as 
to who should be the judges to select one from the whole number of 
applicants. Some said: those who had published most; others, the 
editors of The New Scholasticism; others, a specially appointed re- 
search committee; others still, a committee of three appointed by the 
President of the Association, or a committee selected by vote of the 
Association, or by a special panel appointed by the Secretary of the 
Association. The majority, however, voted that the choice should be 
made by the Executive Council and the officers of the Association. 
There was a unanimous opinion that the first award should be made 
when the first $400 is available. Finally, as to the form in which it 
should be published, the majority favored the printed monograph. 
Few favored the giving of these papers in the form of lectures. 


One member voted No on every proposition. He wrote that he was 
sorry to have to set down so many negatives, but failed to give us the 
reason for his sorrow. 

CHARLES C. MILTNER, Chairman 
JOHN F, McCormick 
FRANCIS A. WALSH 


SISTER M. ANASTASIA CoDy 
December 18, 1937. 


The report of the Committee on Research was accepted as read. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY OF LAW 


Your Committee on Legal Philosophy made arrangements for a 
round table on Scholastic Jurisprudence, held in New York City on 
December 29, 1937, as part of the program of the thirteenth annual 
convention of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. The 
subject chosen was “Current Attacks Upon and Suggested Meth- 
ods of Preserving a Neo-Scholastic Jurisprudence.” The first speaker 
was Dr. Franklin F. Russell, Brooklyn Law School of St. Lawrence 
University. The second speaker was Professor Walter B. Kennedy, 
Fordham University Law School. The discussion from the floor was 
formally opened by Mr. William P. Moyles, New York City. This 
was the second round table on legal philosophy ever held under the 
auspices of your Association. 


On December 15th, 1937, your committee sent a mimeographed 
abstract of the addresses delivered before the first round table on legal 
philosophy, taking place in Chicago on December 29, 1936, and of the 
discussion which followed from the floor at that time, to all teachers 
in Catholic law schools in the United States and to other scholars 
favorable to the creation of a literature on Scholastic jurisprudence. 
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This abstract was accompanied by a mimeographed outline of the 
address of Dr. Russell and that of Professor Kennedy. 
Respectfully submitted, 

BRENDAN F. BRowNnN, Chairman 

MORTIMER J. ADLER 

TIMOTHY L. BOUSCAREN 

JOHN W. CURRAN 

WILLIAM T. DILLON 

CHARLES A. HART 

JOHN C. FITZGERALD 

JAMES J. KEARNEY 

WALTER B. KENNEDY 

Linus A. LILLY 

WILLIAM F. ROEMER 


The report of the Committee on Philosophy of Law was approved 
as read. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, The American Catholic Philosophical Association in an- 
nual convention assembled in the City of New York under the patron- 
age and inspiration of His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, and 
the honorary chairmanship of the Most Reverend Stephen J. Donahue, 
and 

Whereas, We realize the deep interest of His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, in the education of the youth, which interest he has expressed in 
many of his encyclicals of the past two years, 

Be It Resolved, That this convention lay at the feet of His Holiness 
a solemn pledge of homage and devotion, with the dedication of our 
labors and our lives to follow his leadership and to work for a true 
understanding of education and a better instruction of his subjects; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association express gratitude to His Eminence, Patrick Cardi- 
nal Hayes, for his hospitality; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That we likewise wish to convey our 
gratitude to the Most Reverend Stephen J. Donahue for his interest in 
the Association and for his kindness in presiding at its annual 
banquet; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association expresses its gratitude to the Catholic Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Seminaries of the New York area for their assis- 
tance both in the preparation and conduct of the various sessions of 
the convention; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That to the public officials of the City 
of New York, to the representatives of the press, to the managers of 
the Hotel Roosevelt and to other innumerable friends and benefactors 
we express our deep and heartfelt thanks for the interest and cour- 
tesy shown this convention; 
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And Be It Further Resolved, That we record our deep sense of obli- 
gation to the President and other officers of the Association, especially 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, the Reverend Charles A. Hart, for his 
untiring and year-round efforts for the success of the Association; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That we recall the many opportunities 
we have had of inspiration and instruction which we have drawn from 
all the sessions, from the papers which were delivered and from the 
discussions which followed them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 


JOHN F. Cormick, Chairman 
FRANCIS X. FITZGIBBON 
Avitus E. Lyons 

RAYMOND McCavuL 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was approved as read. 
The President noted the untiring efforts of Rev. F. X. FitzGibbon in 
the work of local arrangements. 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council held one meeting since the close of our 
Twelfth Annual Meeting at Chicago, Illinois. This meeting occurred 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, at 1:15 p. m., December 29, 
1937. At this meeting the following were present: 

William T. Dillon James A. McWilliams 
Ignatius Smith Louis J. A. Mercier 
Charles A. Hart 


John E. Burns had written to the Secretary asking to be excused. 
Joseph Buckley and Edward F. Murphy asked to represent J. J. 
Wallace, of New Orleans, who was unable to be present. 

The Council approved the following applications for membership: 


INSTITUTIONAL 
St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Il. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS (previously constituent) 


William T. Dillon Norbert Hoff 
Ignatius Smith Harry McNeill 
Charles A. Hart Charles Baschab 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE 


Baker, Mr. Richard R., Nazareth College, Nazareth, Michigan. 
Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
mS. 
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This abstract was accompanied by a mimeographed outline of the 
address of Dr. Russell and that of Professor Kennedy. 
Respectfully submitted, 

BRENDAN F. BROWN, Chairman 

MORTIMER J. ADLER 

TIMOTHY L. BOUSCAREN 

JOHN W. CURRAN 

WILLIAM T. DILLON 

CHARLES A. HART 

JOHN C. FITZGERALD 

JAMES J. KEARNEY 

WALTER B. KENNEDY 

Linus A. LILLY 

WILLIAM F. ROEMER 


The report of the Committee on Philosophy of Law was approved 
as read. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, The American Catholic Philosophical Association in an- 
nual convention assembled in the City of New York under the patron- 
age and inspiration of His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, and 
the honorary chairmanship of the Most Reverend Stephen J. Donahue, 
and 

Whereas, We realize the deep interest of His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, in the education of the youth, which interest he has expressed in 
many of his encyclicals of the past two years, 

Be It Resolved, That this convention lay at the feet of His Holiness 
a solemn pledge of homage and devotion, with the dedication of our 
labors and our lives to follow his leadership and to work for a true 
understanding of education and a better instruction of his subjects; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association express gratitude to His Eminence, Patrick Cardi- 
nal Hayes, for his hospitality; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That we likewise wish to convey our 
gratitude to the Most Reverend Stephen J. Donahue for his interest in 
the Association and for his kindness in presiding at its annual 
banquet; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association expresses its gratitude to the Catholic Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Seminaries of the New York area for their assis- 
tance both in the preparation and conduct of the various sessions of 
the convention; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That to the public officials of the City 
of New York, to the representatives of the press, to the managers of 
the Hotel Roosevelt and to other innumerable friends and benefactors 
we express our deep and heartfelt thanks for the interest and cour- 
tesy shown this convention; 
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And Be It Further Resolved, That we record our deep sense of obli- 
gation to the President and other officers of the Association, especially 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, the Reverend Charles A. Hart, for his 
untiring and year-round efforts for the success of the Association; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That we recall the many opportunities 
we have had of inspiration and instruction which we have drawn from 
all the sessions, from the papers which were delivered and from the 
discussions which followed them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 
JOHN F. CorMIcK, Chairman 
FRANCIS X. FITZGIBBON 
Avitus E. LYons 
RAYMOND McCAUL 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was approved as read. 


The President noted the untiring efforts of Rev. F. X. FitzGibbon in 
the work of local arrangements. 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council held one meeting since the close of our 
Twelfth Annual Meeting at Chicago, Illinois. This meeting occurred 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, at 1:15 p. m., December 29, 
1937. At this meeting the following were present: 

William T. Dillon James A. McWilliams 
Ignatius Smith Louis J. A. Mercier 
Charles A. Hart 


John E. Burns had written to the Secretary asking to be excused. 
Joseph Buckley and Edward F. Murphy asked to represent J. J. 
Wallace, of New Orleans, who was unable to be present. 

The Council approved the following applications for membership: 


INSTITUTIONAL 
St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, III. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS (previously constituent) 


William T. Dillon Norbert Hoff 
Ignatius Smith Harry McNeill 
Charles A. Hart Charles Baschab 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE 


Baker, Mr. Richard R., Nazareth College, Nazareth, Michigan. 


Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
ae A 
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Bolduc, Rev. Thomas U., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Bruce, Mr. Frank, Jr., 113 S. Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Butt, Rev. Joseph A., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Barr, Rev. Harold J., 184 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Bostik, Miss Lucille M., 8232 Panila St., New Orleans, La. 

Bolton, Rev. Harold J., 1224 Fifth St., Muskegon, Mich. 

Callahan, Mr. John F., 8129 S. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 

Campbell, Rev. William E., Hilltown, Bucks County, Pa. 

Chapman, Rev. Charles, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Clarke, Mr. Francis P., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., N. Y. 

Connolly, Rev. Joseph F., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Cooke, Rev. Hubert C., 719 Montrose St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cummings, Right Rev. Msgr. W. A., 815 S. East Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

Curtin, Rev. J. J., St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh, Guildford, England. 

Dearden, Rev. John F., 1227 Ansel Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dufault, Rev. Wilfrid J., Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 

Eppig, Miss Rita, 827 Ashland Ave, Wilmette, Ill. 

Faust, Mrs. F. T., 5900 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

FitzGibbon, Rev. Francis X., 224 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. Martin J., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, 
Rn Sep Be Ee 

Furlong, Mr. Walter J., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

Gaffney, Right Rev. James P., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario. 

Gaudin, Very Rev. Harold A., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Graham, Rev. James J., St. Clara College, St. Francis, Wis. 

Heidenreich, Rev. Thomas A., Capuchin Monastery, Glenclyffe, Garri- 
son, N. Y. 

Hughes, Rev. James R., Maryknoll College, Clark’s Summit, Pa. 

Johnson, Mr. George, Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Hurley, Rev. Daniel J., 103 S. Buray St., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Keany, Very Rev. Thomas L., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kelly, Rev. Thomas J., 312 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Koenig, Mr. Harry C., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

Kurtin, Rev. Alfred, St. Procopius College, Lisle, Illinois. 

Maring, Rev. Karl A., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Markham, Rev. Daniel H., 454 Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

McDonald, Mr. Milo F., Randall Ave., Rockville Center, N. Y. 

McLarney, Rev. J. J.. Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, IIl. 

Morris, Mr. Daniel J., Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

Mott, Mr. Omer H., 200 Woodland Rd., Baltimore, Md. 

Murphy, Rev. William J., John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Patterson, Mr. Robert L., 3908 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Paul, Miss Norma A., 629 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 

Puhl, Rev. Louis, John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

O’Connor, Rev. William R., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 

O’Hea, Mr. J. Leo, 3 Circuit St., Boston, Mass. 
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Rauth, Rev. John E., St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D. C. 

Reynolds, Mr. Edward D., 465 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rhodehaniel, Miss Florence M., 1548 18th Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Richard, Dr. Christian, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Richter, Rev. Joseph N., Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio. 

Riley, Rev. Thomas J., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

Rooney, Rev. Edward B., 55 East 84th St., New York, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Mr. Henry J., 801 East Third St., South Boston, Mass. 

Schlitzer, Rev. Albert L., Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Schmid, Rev. Mark, St. Benedict, Oregon. 

Schorsch, Rev. Alexander P., De Paul University, Chicago, IIl. 

Scully, Mr. Joseph G., 34 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shields, Mr. John, Northport, L. I., N. Y. 

Smith, Mr. William C., 1908 Darby Rd., Upper Darby P. O., Pa. 

Smith, Rev. Edward T., La Salette Seminary, Altamont, N. Y. 

Stuckert, Dr. Theodore, 14 East 18th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Sister M. Alacoque, College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Sister M. Augustine, College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Sister M. Jeannette, College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Sister M. Jerome, College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 

Sister M. Jutta, 1501 S. Layton Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Taliaferro, Mr. R. C., 1535 East 60th St., Chicago, III. 

Teran, Dr. Sisto, C. Alvarez 465, Tucuman, Argentine Republic. 

Teulings, Rev. C. P., St. Joseph’s College, West Hartford, Conn. 

Walker, Mr. Fintan, 13th and Poplar Sts., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Walsh, Dr. Daniel C., 730 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

STUDENT 

Harvey, Rev. Rudolf, Holy Name College, Washington, D. C. 

Kane, Mr. James F., 804 West 180th St., New York, N. Y. 

Killeen, Rev. S. M., The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

LeBreton, Mrs. Dagmar R., 339 State St. Drive, New Orleans, La. 

Linehan, Mr. James C., Seattle, Washington. 

Lyons, Rev. J. Leo, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

McCaffrey, Rev. Thomas P., 230 E. 90th St., New York, N. Y. 

McDonald, Rev. William J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

McMahon, Rev. Thomas V., 141 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Miron, Rev. C. H., The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Schnurr, Rev. Thomas, St. Bernard Abbey, St. Bernard, Alabama. 

Sister M. Camilla, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Sister M. Consilia, 487 Michigan Ave. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Sister St. George, 300 Howard Ave., Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Sullivan, Rev. James B., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Urbach, Rev. Conrad, 318 Caldwell Hall, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Sister Joan of Arc Wolfe, 901 Upshur St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 


The Council accepted the invitation of His Excellency, Most Rev- 
erend John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati, to meet in Cin- 
cinnati for the Association’s Fourteenth Annual Meeting on December 
28 and 29, 1938. It considered a number of subjects as general themes 
for the meeting, chief of which were: Aesthetics, Mysticism, Prin- 
ciple of Causality, Philosophy of the Natural Law, authorizing the 
Secretary to make final decision in the matter. The Council at the 
request of Secretary Joseph Buckley, of the Southern Regional Con- 
ference of the Association, authorized Dr. Buckley to enlist the aid of 
friends of the Association in the Southern section where full member- 
ship was not possible. The Council also authorized the treasurer of 
the Southern Regional Conference to retain ten per cent of the annual 
membership dues of members in the Southern Region for expenses in 
connection with Southern Regional Conferences. 


The Council authorized the President to appoint the following to 
the committees in charge of the various sectional conferences of the 
afternoon sessions of the Annual Meetings, the first named being 


chairman to serve for one year, the second to serve for two years and 
the third for three years: 


Ethics and Philosophy of Society—Charles Miltner, John J. Doyle, 
Joaquin Garcia. 


Metaphysics—John McCormick, Daniel O’Grady, John J. Bull. 


History of Philosophy—Gerald B. Phelan, Phillip Moore, Anton 
Pegis. 


Psychology—Joseph Schabert, Edward Rauth, Vernon Bourke. 


Philosophy of Law and Government—Brendan Brown, Mortimer 
Adler, William T. Dillon. 


Logie and Method—John Riedl, Celestine Bittle, John J. Toohey. 
The meeting adjourned at 2:30 p. m. 


CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary of the Executive Council. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 1, 1937) 


LIFE MEMBERS 


*Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, Sau- 
salito, Calif. 
Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 710 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Dillon, Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
| oe A 
*Hart, Rev. Charles A., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Hayes, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 
*Hoff, Rev. Norbert C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 30 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McClean, Right Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Cass Ave., LaCrosse, Wis. 
*MecNeill, Dr. Harry, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
O’Connell, His Eminence William Cardinal, 2101 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
Schrembs, Most Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Brighton, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 

Basselin Foundation, The, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catholic University of America, The, Washington, D. C. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

College of St. Albert the Great, Oakland, Calif. 





* Changed from Constituent to Life Members. 
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College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York, N. Y. 


Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

De La Salle Normal School, Lafayette, La. 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 
Duns Scotus College, Detroit, Mich. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, The, Butler, N. J. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Loyola University at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Marianites of Holy Cross, New Orleans, La. 

Marist College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, III. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 
Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Oblate Fathers, New Orleans, La. 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 

Redemptorist Fathers Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Il. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 

Sacred Heart College, Louisville, Ky. 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 

St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
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St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., Wisconsin. 

St. John’s Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Pa. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

St. Paul Seminary, The, St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ontario, Canada. 

St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

University of Detroit Law School, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, La. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 

Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

Xavier University, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Aleman, Rev. Vernon P., 3778 Gentilly Blvd., New Orleans, La. 

America Press, The, 29 West 108th St., New York, N. Y. 

Andre, Very Rev. George, 4218 South Broad St., New Orleans, La. 

Badeaux, Rev. Carroll, Holy Savior Church, Lockport, La. 

Baechle, Rev. Francis L., Holy Family Church, Port Allen, La. 

Baisnée, Rev. Jules A., The Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
Calif. 

Baker, Mr. Richard R., Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, St. Stephen’s Monastery, Croghan, N. Y. 
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Barr, Rev. Harold J., 184 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Bellperch, Rev. R. J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Bergen, Mrs. Statia R., 1417 West Marquette Road, Chicago, IIl. 

Bergin, Rev. William J., St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, 1044 North 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Blake, Rev. Peter L., 1949 Bathgate Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Blazek, Miss Mary, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Bolduc, Rev. Thomas U., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Bolton, Rev. Harold J., 1224 Fifth St., Muskegon, Mich. 

Bostick, Miss Lucille M., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boyer, Rev. A., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Braun, Rev. Matthias, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, III. 

Brennan, Mr. Joseph G., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Bronson, Mr. Roy A., 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Brosnan, Rev. William J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Brother D. Edward, Pres., St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 

Brother E. Anselm, Pres., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brother Harold, Pres., Holy Cross College, New Orleans, La. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bruce, Mr. Frank, 1113 South 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bruckmann, Rev. William D., 1400 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brue, Rev. Arthur, St. John the Baptist Church, Brusly, La. 

Buchanan, Prof. Scott, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Buckley, Mr. James A., 1366 Neptune Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph, Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Buckley, Mr. Joseph P., 729 Poydras St., New Orleans, La. 

Bukowski, Rev. Arthur F., Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Bull, Rev. George, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Burke, Very Rev. D. M., St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wis. 

Burke, Rev. Martin, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Burke, Mr. William J., 421 Pelican Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Burns, Rev. Dennis F., Pres., Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Burns, Rev. John E., St. Mary’s College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Butt, Rev. Joseph A., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Byrne, Most Rev. Christopher E., P. O. Drawer 673, Galveston, Texas. 

Byrnes, Right Rev. Patrick J., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

Byrnes, Hon. William H., 1926 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Caillouet, Rev. Louis A., Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church, Kenner, 
La. 

Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. — 

Capuchin Fathers, Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

Carey, Rev. William A., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Casey, Dr. Joseph T., 1414 East 59th St., Chicago, Il. 
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Cashin, Mr. John L., 49 Ridge Rd., Grosse Pointe Farms, Detroit, Mich. 

Centner, Rev. Adelbert W., Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 

Chandler, Rev. Arthur H., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Chapman, Rev. Charles, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Chapman, Dr. Emmanuel, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Clarke, Mr. Francis P., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clune, Rev. Joseph, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Codd, Mr. Leo A., 1637 35th St., Washington, D. C. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., N. Y. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Colligan, Rev. John J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Conahan, Rev. Hugh, 919 Cambronne St., New Orleans, La. 

Connolly, Rev. Cornelius J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Connor, Dr. James T., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Cooke, Rev. Hubert C., 710 Montrose St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cooper, Rev. John M., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Corby, Rev. Edmund J., St. Henry’s Church, Erlanger, Ky. 

Corcoran, Rev. Francis V., 241 South Detroit St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cote, Rev. A. B., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 
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